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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FXtUNDED  IN  1884 


S_  _  _  ^  w  w  Dec.  26  from  Manila  by  Russell 

^  lA#  fll*  ^^OVOITCLOO  PGDDOU  er*S”wiA*m?d^rom°SS*h»to 

—  _  which  he  had  dived  to  escape  Japa- 

By  Flood  of  Colorful  Dispatches 

“  the  middle  of  the  road  near  the  battle- 

front  and  dive  for  cover  on  the  way 

Vivid  Stories  Get  Through  Packed  With  Facts  out,”  Brines  wrote.  Dodging  a  Japa- 

nese  column  in  the  mountains,  Lee 

Not  Told  in  Communiques  . . .  Manila,  Luzon  Xk 

_  .  H  TT  X  O  X  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  skirm- 

And  Singapore  rronts  Are  Hot  Spots  Uh  in  a  canyon.  Roads  to  Baglo  were 

blocked,  and  at  the  end  of  a  dirt  road 
. .  . .  . ,  they  abandoned  and  burned  their  car 

By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER  in  the  motmtains. 

“But  Japanese  bombers  gave  them 


WAR  DISPATCHES  vivid  with  color  and  packed  with  facts 
from  the  world’s  battlefronts  gave  American  newspaper 
readers  far  more  than  their  money’s  worth  this  week. 

Coverage  by  American  correspondents  in  the  Philippines 
took  on  flood  proportions  with  Japanese  bombings  of  Manila, 
a  naval  and  air  attack  on  Corregidor,  and  intensified  warfare 
on  several  Luzon  fronts.  Second  center  of  interest  abroad  was 
the  land  and  air  assault  on  Singapore,  covered  by  a  growing 

corps  of  American  and  British  cor- - 

respondents  who  produced  some  of 
the  week’s  best  dispatches. 

Reporter  Quells  RIef 
Out  of  Libya  came  one  of  the 
weirdest  personal  experiences  of  a 
war  reporter  to  date,  telling  how  an 
Associated  Press  man  armed  with 
two  rocks  and  a  stick  walked  alone 
into  a  town  ahead  of  a  British  armored 
column,  subdued  rioting  Arabs  with 
threats  and  then  organized  an  official 
Italian  reception  committee  to  wel¬ 
come  the  British  who  arrived  an  hour  d  i  r-  va/  n 

later  PresTon  &rov«r  George  Weller 


Not  Told  in  Communiques  . . .  Manila,  Luzon 
And  Singapore  Fronts  Are  Hot  Spots 


By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 


clients  in  Singapore,  unoccupied  China  a  sendoff,”  Brines  added,  and  quoted 
and  other  Far  Eastern  points.  Bomb  Lee:  “  ‘I  jumped  behind  a  rock,  seek- 
explosions  rocked  the  building  and  ing  shelter  from  shrapnel— and  found 
flying  shrapnel  shattered  windows  and  myself  suspended  over  the  edge  of  a 
ripped  through  walls  of  the  U.P.  bu-  200-foot  precipice.  It  was  all  right, 
leau  during  the  Dec.  27  raid.  New  because  I  had  a  good  hold  on  the 
York  was  advised,  but  all  staffers  stuck  lock.  But  it  was  a  funny  feeling  to 


to  their  posts.  be  hanging  there’.” 

Acting  bureau  manager  Hewlett  was  ^ 

**  and  his  companions  arrived  the  next 

night  in  a  small  lowland  town,  where 
they  showed  credentials,  joined  a 
Filipino  column  and  rode  a  horse- 
drawn  cart.  “Suddenly  there  was  a 
shattering  explosion.  The  car  just 
ahead  was  blown  up  by  a  land  mine. 
Then  they  hopped  an  army  truck  to  a 
rail  center  and  boarded  a  train  for 
Manila  the  next  morning.” 

Half-Hoar  Drive  to  Froat 
After  a  brief  rest  in  Manila,  Lee 
joined  the  Central  Luzon  forces  and 
- filed  a  despatch  Dec.  29.  The  AP  story 

c  T-ii  n  j-  1  I  j  Ci  from  Manila  Dec.  31  disclosed  that 

r.  Tillman  Durdin  Leland  Stowe  .i.  ,  .  i  u 

the  southern  front  was  only  a  half- 


F.  Tillman  Durdin 


Leland  Stowe 


A  Reuters  correspondent  provided  it  was  declared  an  “open  city,”  the  dictating  a  running  description  of  the  hour’s  drive  by  automobile  from  Ma- 
the  only  eye-witness  account  of  the  assault  on  Fort  Corregidor  and  the  raid  from  the  old  walled  city  to  uila.  Lee  left  Manila  at  7:30  ajn. 

_ _  _ _ _ ,  A  vir_J _ 1 _  _  A _ i.  11 _ —8 


daring  Commandos  raid  on  the  Nazis’  enemy  advance  to  Manila. 


Nazareno  when  a  bomb  explosion  Wednesday,  visited  the  front-line  vi- 

«  .A..  .  .  .  ^  •  _  'x--  _ _1  _  1 _ 1_  x_  HIT _ 


Norwegian  island  base  at  Vaagso.  witness  stories  coming  through  from  sent  shrapnel  flying  through  the  staff’s  cinity  and  was  back  to  Manila  by 
Closer  to  home,^  the  Free  French  the  fronts  were  supplemented  by  sleeping  quarters  on  the  sixth  floor  of  8: 30  a.m.,  according  to  the  AP .  This 
seizure  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  interviews  with  soldiers  returning  to  the  Wilson  Building,  according  to  the  disclosure  was  followed  by  the  terse 
islands  of  Newfoundland  and  sub-  Manila.  Phlegmatic  accounts  of  fight-  U.P.  Windows  in  the  main  newsroom  ®rid  ominous  announcement  in  the 
sequent  developments  were  covered  j^g  contained  in  communiques  were  were  shattered  by  another  blast.  Eric  four-sentence  army  communique  at 
as  they  happened  by  a  North  Ameri-  thus  rounded  out  to  give  as  full  a  pic-  Friman  of  the  U.P.  staff  helped  a  Red  H  a  ™-  that^  “our  forces  are  being 
can  Newspaper  Alliance  reporter  who  ture  of  the  Philippines  war  as  the  cen-  Cross  doctor  carry  the  bodies  of  three  pushed  back.” 


was  the  only  correspondent  wiA  the  sorship  would  permit. 


naval  forces  executing  the  Christmas 
Eve  coup. 

First  casualties  among  American 


watchmen  from  the  wrecked  Treasury  All  press  circuits  to  Manila  went 


U.  S.  staffs  covering  Manila  and  the  Building  while  he  covered  the  bomb-  out  at  9  p.m.  Wednesday,  Manila  time 


Luzon  fronts  are  as  follows: 

U.P.:  Frank  Hewlett,  acting  bu- 


ing  in  downtown  Manila. 


(4  ajn.  EST  in  New  York), 


Cronin  of  the  AP  wrote  that  from  a  said  private  advices  from  Manila  in¬ 


newspapermen  in  the  Pacific  and  Far  reau  chief.  Franz  Weisblatt,  Francis  vantage  point  atop  the  Manila  Hotel  dicat^  fall  of  the  city  was  imminent. 


Blast  war  zones  were  reported 


L.  McCarthy,  Eric  W.  Friman,  George  on  the  bay  front  he  watched  squadron  The  Navy  said  it  still  was  in  touch 


Joe  F.  McDonald,  Jr.,  25,  United  Teodoro,  Mrs.  Virginia  Hewlett,  Rob-  after  squadron  of  twin-engined  Jap  with  Manila.  It  was  likely  that  cen- 
Press  resident  correspondent  at  Wake  ert  Crabb,  Rodolfo  Nazareno,  Bert  bombers  attack  the  undefended  city  sorship  cut  off  the  flow  of  dispatches 


Island,  was  killed  in  a  Japanese  air  Covit,  C.  W.  Pirassoli. 


raid  on  the  island,  where  he  had 


Ray  P.  Cronin,  Jr.,  bureau  three  hours  and  17  minutes. 


“leisurely”  raid  which  lasted  for  in  the  critical  hour. 


Lee  was  en  route  for  home  from 


worked  as  a  construction  engineer  chief,  Clark  Lee,  Russell  Brines;  INS,  Robert  Robb  was  atop  the  Manila  Shanghai  for  his  triennial  furlough  in 
since  June  6.  McDonald  belonged  to  Robert  Robb,  bureau  chief,  and  Joseph  Herald  Building  getting  his  eye-wit-  November  when  the  AP  asked  him 
a  volunteer  anti-aircraft  battery  which  Garrick;  NANA  and  MBS,  Royal  ness  coverage  for  INS  when  the  build-  to  sUy  in  Manila  in  the  crisis, 
aided  in  the  U.  S.  Marines’  epic  de-  Arch  Gunnison;  New  York  Times  and  ing  was  fired  by  bombs.  Robb  and  his  pVanz  Weisblatt  is  with  U  S  Armv 
fense  of  Ae  island.  He  w^  a  son  of  CBS  H.  Ford  Wilkins  (Thomas  assistant,  Joseph  Garrick,  continued  to  Field  headquarters  in  Northern  LaSSJI 
Joe  F.  McDonald,  Sr.,  editor  of  the  Worthen  also  covering  for  CBS);  get  the  story  from  a  nearby  hilltop  but  for  UP.  while  George  Teodoro  is  on 
Reno  Nevada  State  Journal.  Antonio  Escoda,  New  York  Herald  meanwhile  their  office  was  damaged  the  southeastern  front.  Weisblatt  said 


Reno  Nevada  State  Journal.  Antonio  Escoda 

IrillioHt  Moollo  Covorogo  Tribune;  Chicai 

At  Rangoon,  British  Burma,  an-  ^^C,  Bi 

other  UP.  man,  Darrell  Berrigan,  lay  M^ville  Jacoby 
ill  in  a  hospital  with  cerebral  malaria,  .  ,  news] 


Tribune;  Chicago  Tribune  Vincente  by  flames.  They  set  up  temporary  Dec.  29  the  arrival  of  American  army 
^acis;  NBC’  Bert  Silen;  Time-Life,  headquarters  elsewhere,  from  which  planes  was  “one  of  the  most  dramatic 
.  .®,  ,,  they  continued  to  operate  this  week,  incidents  I  have  witnessed  at  the 

•  I  Manila  Fordod  Rivor  14  Tlmot  front.”  He  told  how  people  in  one 


contracted  after  he  escaped  from  the  U3"™™ond  and  C.  Clark  Lee  of  the  AP  uot  throueh  town  behind  the  lines  sought  cover 

Japanese  at  the  outset  of  Ae  war  four  L..  Hindson  for  Reuters;  R.  McCulloch  ^  • - -  ..f  .a 


Japanese  at  the  outset  of  the  war  four  «*nason  lor  Keuiers;  K.  McCulloch  £  detailed  eve-witness  inadequate  shelters  until  the  ex¬ 
weeks  ago.  Arrested  as  a  spy  at  the  ^at  FloyO,  TapmeS^  invS.on  ^«iders  turned  out  to  be 

Thailand  -  Burma  border,  Berrigan  Herald.  There  also  are  sev-  Lingayen  Gulf,  according  to  American  planes  and  “a  great  shout 

escaped  and  made  his  way  through  ®’"a‘  Australians.  Ainerican  bureaus,  25  wrote  that  ”  went  up  as  the  townfolk  ran 

mosquito-infested  jungles  to  Rangoon,  l^cause  the  magnitude  of  the  story  he  had  spent  four  days  in  and  around  streets.  Weisblatt  also  told 

only  to  go  down  with  malaria.  fighting  front,  including  a  two-day  “  “second  Sergeant  York”  who 

From  Manila  amt  tVia  T.iiTon  fronts  given  a  free  hand  to  hire  any  addi-  * _ _ iu-  .saved  his  battalion.  Teodoro  renorted 


only  to  go  down  with  malaria.  increased  from  day 

From  Manila  and  the  Luzon  fronts  ^iven  a  free  hand  t( 
more  than  a  score  of  U,  S.  newspaper  Uonal  help  available, 
and  radio  correspondents,  augmented  U-  F*i  IHS  OfRct 

by  Manila  newspaper  staffs,  gave  bril-  The  U.P.  said  a  s 


and  radio  correspondente,  augmented  U-  F-.  INS  OfRctt  Domogod  ward  and  forced  him  to  abandon  and 

by  Manila  newspaper  staffs,  gave  bril-  The  U.P.  said  a  strong  guard  was  bum  his  automobile, 
liant  coverage  of  Japane.se  attacks  and  posted  continuously  at  its  Manila  A  sequel  to  Lee’s  report  of  the  fierce 
American  defense.  Their  biggest  transmitter  and  listening  post  in  the  fighting,  obtained  from  personal  ob- 
stories  were  the  bombing  attacks  Dec.  bomb-scarred  Wilson  Building.  The  servation  and  interviews  with  armv 

•yr  00  _ 1^/ _ i-j _ _ X _ ;xx! _ _  _ •  .  ..  ^  .0  .  .  .  *  .  A 


hike  over  mountain  trails  after  the  s^^ed  his  battalion.  Teodoro  reported 
Japanese  cut  the  main  road  south-  ^ec.  29  that  American  and  Filipino 


ward  and  forced  him  to  abandon  and  Voops  blasted  back  Japanese  forces 
bum  his  automobile.  attempting  to  break  into  Batangas 

A  sequel  to  Lee’s  report  of  the  fierce  Province  from  Tayabas  about  50  miles 
fighting,  obtained  from  personal  ob-  south  of  Manila, 
servation  and  interviews  with  army  Manila  reporters  Dec.  30  inter- 


27-28  on  the  undefended  capital  after  transmitting  equipment  serves  its  officers,  was  the  story  of  his  trip,  sent  viewed  soldiers  back  from  the  north- 
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em  front,  using  this  means  to  get 
additional  facts  for  war  stories. 

On  another  front,  in  Malaya,  war 
correspondents  underwent  severe 
Japanese  bombing  and  machine-gun 
attacks  as  they  went  in  quest  of  eye¬ 
witness  stories.  George  Weller,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  said  Dec.  29  that  he 
was  acting  as  lookout  for  a  small 
party  of  American  and  British  news-' 
papermen  on  the  Central  Malayan 
front  when  seven  planes  attacked  the 
British  forces  they  accompanied. 
Identities  of  the  other  newspapermen 
in  the  party  were  not  given  in  Well¬ 
er’s  report. 

Weller  crouched  against  a  river  bank 
as  soon  as  the  machine  gun  bullets 
began  ticking  through  the  leaves,  and 
before  the  bombs  landed.  “Unfor¬ 
tunately,”  he  wrote,  “this  river  bank 
was  50  feet  high,  soft,  muddy  and  al¬ 
most  perpendicular.  As  soon  as  I 
hit  it  I  began  to  slide.  Using  my  nose, 
chin  and  one  arm  as  a  friction  brake 
I  burrowed  in  the  mud,  managing  to 
grab  the  root  of  a  friendly  tree  grow¬ 
ing  exactly  at  the  brink,  thus  halting 
my  four-story  slide.” 

Newsmea  la  Malaya  Strofod 

A  “stinging  sensation  all  over  my 
arms”  was  not  caused  by  bullets, 
but  by  ants  which  attacked  Weller 


Manila  Press  Helped 
To  Achieve  War  Morale 


By  JESUS  L.  VALENZUELA 


JESUS  Z.  VALENZUELA  ia  a 
former  leading  Joumaliat  of 
the  Philippines.  He  received 
his  bachelor  of  journalism  and 
master  of  arts  degrees  from  the 
University  of  MissourL  is  a 
former  professor  of  journalism 
at  the  University  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  now  conducts  the 
Valensuela  School  of  Joumolism. 
A  former  editor  of  the  Manila 
Herald,  he  is  author  of  a  history 
of  journalism  in  the  Philippines. 
At  one  time  he  was  vice-presi¬ 
dent  for  the  Philippines  ot  the 
Press  Congress  of  the  World. 
At  present  he  is  a  Manila 
lawyer. 

(By  wireless  to  Eoitoi  &  Publishek) 


at  that  moment.  He  scrambled  up  the  MANILA,  Dec.  30 — The  World  War  in  jammed  over  the  radio  services. 


T_T  _  -  -3  were  plundering  the  town  as  they 

I  n@iOGQ  drove  in. 

“A  mob  of  Arabs  gathered  around 
f.,  1  —  US  in  the  middle  of  the  street  as  we 

CL  A  reached  a  hotel  where  the  manager 

spoke  English,”  Grover  related.  “  ‘Tell 
^  these  Arabs  that  if  the  looting  and 

shooting  is  not  stopped  immediately 
newspapers  have  been  discarded,  ow-  the  English  will  execute  at  least  50 
ing  to  the  extraordinary  circumst^ces  when  they  enter  the  town’,  I  directed 
affecting  the  preservation  of  the  long-  the  hotel  keeper.  At  the  same  time  I 
revered  American  way  of  life.  motioned  to  five  or  six  Arabs  to  come 

General  Douglas  MacArthur,  who  forward  and  hear  what  was  said.  They 
is  in  supreme  command  of  such  took  to  their  heels  with  the  message, 
preservation,  has  received  from  both  The  mob  melted  and  as  the  message 
the  correspondents  and  the  Manila  was  broadcast,  quiet  came  over  the 
press  solid  cooperation  on  the  news  of  town.  In  20  minutes  scarcely  a  shot 
this  front,  this  news  being  important  could  be  heard.” 
and  indicative  as  to  whether  democ-  The  mayor  told  Grover  that  the 
racy  may  survive  or  not.  looting  had  gone  on  unchecked  for  two 

Limited  Staff*  ia  Bareaas  days  before  the  reporter  quelled  the 

Press  associations  are  working  un-  disturbance.  The  AP  man  described 
der  the  handicap  of  limited  personnel  adventure  as  “absolutely  screw- 
but  have  set  up  working  bases  as  an  imadomed  description  of 

best  they  could  to  have  full  and  prop-  what  happened.” 
er  coverage.  They  are  bringing  all  Russell  Hill,  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
resources  under  their  command  into  une,  told  how  he  and  a  War  office 
play.  photographer  drove  within  a  short  dis- 

■Die  main  difficulty  of  correspond-  tance  of  an  Italian  detachment  cut  off 
ents  lies  in  delayed  transmission  cf  at  Giovanni  Berta,  Libya,  turned  their 
messages.  Cables  are  cut  between  car  around  and  then  fled  in  a  burst 
Manila,  Hong  Kong  and  San  Francis-  of  madiine  gun  fire  from  the  Italians. 
CO,  hence  dispatches  have  been  Norway,  St.  Piorro  Exeludvat 

The  Reuters  man  who  accompanied 


bank  and  sought  new  refuge. 


this  sector,  with  particular  refer-  Most  of  the  correspondents  have  the  British  Commandos  on  their  sur 


Weller  filed  the  next  day  from  coce  to  the  conduct  of  American  news-  been  trained  imder  American  news-  prigg  dawn  landing  against  crack  Nazi 

Singapore.  His  Dec.  30  dispatch  dis-  popcr  correspondents  this  far,  has  dis-  paper  methods,  so  they  know  what  troops  guarding  Vaagso  was  Ralph 

closed  that  he  flew  to  Singapore  from  closed  that  competitive  practices  of  (ConUnued  on  page  31)  Walling.  He  wrote  a  vivid  personal 

Cairo  with  Gen.  Sir  Henry  Pownall,  story  Dec.  27  of  the  attack  in  which 


closed  that  he  flew  to  Singapore  from  '-losea  inai  compeuuve  pracuces  oi  it-onnnuea  on  page  Walling.  He  wrote  a  vivid  personal 

Cairo  with  Gen.  Sir  Henry  Pownall,  story  Dec.  27  of  the  attack  in  which 

who  had  ben  appointed  Commander-  ters  chief  at  Singapore  is  Selby  Wal-  China  and  conducted  much  thorough  the  British  killed,  wounded  or  took 


in-chief  of  British  forces  in  the  Far  ker. 

E^t,  following  the  failure  of  Air  From  Rangoon  Dec.  30  Leland 


investigation.” 

Weird  Story  from  Libya 


prisoner  almost  the  entire  island  gar¬ 
rison  of  more  than  200,  blitzed  all  in- 


Chief  Marshal  Sir  Robert  Brooke  Stowe,  Chicago  Daily  News  war  cor-  From  Libya  the  weird  storv  of  the  dustrial  plants  and  dynamited  or 

Popham  to  stem  the  Japanese  ad-  respondent,  broke  a  sensational  story  reporter  who’  quelled  rioting  Arabs  “^dted  all  coastal  guns.  Official  ac- 

vance.  An  editor’s  note  with  Wei-  of  crime  and  graft  on  the  Burma  road,  jiarcp  anH  orvani^Ml  an  nffinial  counts  released  in  London  gave  most 

ler’s  Singapore  dispatch  said  a  sweep-  which  he  described  as  “the  greatest  TfaHan  weleomina  committee  for  Bri-  essential  details,  but  Walling 

ing  revision  of  censorship  regiilations  racket  in  China.”  He  declared  the  troops  was  told  by  Preston  Grover  with  a  memorable  war 

by  Pownall  was  indicated.  Burma  Road  has  been  dominated  for  ^  ^  story. 

E.  R.  Noderer,  Chicago  Tribune  years  by  racketeers  and  war  profi-  Dec  23  but  was  Walling  was  in  the  leading  barge 

correspondent  with  the  advanced  ters,  while  Chinese  soldiers  have  gone  delayed  for  sue  days  landing  party.  He  waded 

British  forces  at  Ipoh,  above  Singa-  without  rifles,  blankets  and  munitions  Grover  went  ahead  of  a  British  ashore,  beneath  the  acrid  smoke  of  the 


pore,  told  how  he  spent  much  of  sent  from  America  as  gifts  or  lend-  armored  column  when  it  stopped  to  warships’  cannonading,  as  the  first 
Christmas  and  Dec.  26  flat  on  his  le^e  shipments.  ,  repair  a  road  blown  up  by  the  re-  to  go  into  action  with  these 

stomach  whUe  Japanese  dive  bombers  ‘Why  hasnt  Ae  story  b^n  told  sh^k  ^oops 

unloaded  from  a  height  of  400  feet  long  ago?  Chiefly  because  the  gal-  55  ^y^g  ^^g^  Bengasi  Wallmgs  dispatch  was  carried  Dec. 

or  less.  At  the  same  time  the  Japs  lant  Chto^e  ^ple  were  resisting  Certain  that  the  Italians  werefa?  on  29  in  the  U.  S.  by  INS. 
machine-gunned  Noderer  and  four  Japan  with  them  backs  to  the  wall,  ^le  other  side  of  Barce,  he  walked  ^  journalistic  feat  somewhat  similar 
other  newspapermen  with  the  Bri-  Stowe  said.  “Corres^ndente  who  town.  Grover  heard  shoot-  ti>  Walling’s  was  chalked  up  Christ- 

tish.  reported  the  troffi  about  .  .  ,  mas  Eve  when  Ira  Wolfert  of  NANA 


tish.  might  have  reported  the  ^th  about  mas  Eve  when  Ira  Wolfert  of  NANA 

‘"Hie  bombs  dropped  very  close,  .  ®  ^rma  Road  were  earfu  o  ai  -  jtaimn  farmer  explained  it  was  prob-  accompanied  the  Free  French  naval 
showering  us  with  debris,  but  we  Japanese  aggres^rs.  ever-  Arabs,  he  wrote,  “I  put  two  good  forces  in  their  bloodless  coup  to  oc- 

were  flat  on  the  ground  and  nobody  }  be  leve  at  s  enro  ®  rocks  in  my  pocket,  picked  up  a  stick  cupy  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and 

was  hurt,”  Noderer  wrote.  “Your  cor-  8*^®*  whole,  ^  Miquelon.  Wolfert  was  aboard  a  cor- 

retqxindent’s  greatest  trouble  was  from  yew'"  ag^whJn  a  AP  man  grew  “plenty  nervous” 

when Jhe  of  in-  "'mot  n^  SS 

himself  down  on  an  ant  hill.  v„.«„n  t/>  inrroa«>  traffic  creased..  Grover  met  two  Italians  and  ^  naroor.  wnen  no  sign  01 

“Christmas  began  at  5  azn.  for  the  road  ”  *  native  armed  with  a  rifle  and  asked  j 

•P-JI - - 1,.  "*®  t«  1,™  Sleep  and  dream  of  us  at 


himself  down  on  an  ant  hill.  mol^®^be^*tf*tocre^^S  creased.T  Grover  m'et  two  Italians  and  fTi®"®'®  .  Th®"  of 

“Christmas  began  at  5  am.  for  the  p^gj.  road  ”  s  native  armed  with  a  rifle  and  asked  j 

Tribune  rorrespondent  when  he  ar^  gtowe  said  he  could  not  give  more  to  drive  him  to  the  town’s  police  write  Wolfert  in  hiS 

Md  with  four  oAer  rep^re  left  jj^an  a  few  hints  about  racketeering  station  in  their  horse  and  buggy.  2500-word  dispatch  of  the  dawn 

Kuala  Limpw  for  me  tronti  175  and  other  abuses  when  writing  a  “The  rifleman  jumped  out,  I  took  his  landing  on  Dec.  24.  His  later  dis¬ 
miles  north.  Our  vehicle  were  driven  series  on  the  Burma  Road  in  October  place  and  we  drove  into  town.  Rifles  patches  cleaned  up  full  details  of  the 

by  Malayans,  none  of  whom  were  fj.Q^  Chungking.  “Moreover,  I  did  were  firing  in  all  quarters.  There  plebescites  in  which  the  St.  Pierre- 

good  drivers.  not  feel  justified  in  attempting  any  were  hand  grenade  explosions,  too,”  Miquelon  populace  voted  better  than 

Jolai  Slagapora  Corps  elaborate  expose  of  conditions  imtil  Grover  said  in  explaining  that  all  the  93%  jp  aid  the  policv  of  Free  France 


“ll'dr.t.?*'’!  '"?"  wrote  Wolfert. 


ood  drivers.  not  feel  justified  in  attempting  any  were  hand  grenade  explosions,  too,”  Miquelon  populace  voted  better  than 

Jolai  Slagapora  Corps  elaborate  expose  of  conditions  imtil  Grover  said  in  explaining  that  all  the  to  aid  the  policy  of  Free  France. 

Christmas  night  was  spent  at  a  I  had  spent  considerable  time  inside  noise  came  from  some  800  Arabs  who  jjow  Wolfert  came  to  be  aboard  the 


Frenchman’s  home  in  Kampar,  where  - 

they  celebrated  the  holiday.  With 

gay  paper  party  hats  and  a  bottle  of  j 

wine,  a  Christmas  dinner  of  bully  beef 

and  biscuits  did  not  seem  so  bad,”  y  g  qq 

Noderer  wrote.  Noderer’s  dispatdi  tjy'  goi 

did  not  name  other  journalists  in  his  (Page  3) 

party.  . 


- -  ■■  '  corvette  was  not  divulged  by  NANA. 

JJ  .  Jj xL^  Uy^^L  York  Post  Dec.  30  pub- 

yif  lOhllOntA  Oq  Zwie  Qff/C  lished  a  story  by  Daniel  Lang,  of  its 

^  ^  staff,  asserting  that  the  Nazis  *dter  the 

U.  S.  COVERAGE  of  war  pepped  up  JAP  air  bombs  fail  to  halt  Manila  fall  of  France  ordered  Marshal  Petain 
by  flood  of  colorful  di^tches.  Herald.  (Page  31)  to  construct  the  powerful  short  wave 


by  flood  of  colorful  dispatches. 


Departmoats 


Martin  Agronsky,  NBC,  reached  MANH^  pr^  hel^  to  achieve  war  Advertisers  and  Advertising  Agen- 
Singapore  by  plane  from  Ankara  tois  morale.  (Page  4)  cies  .  10  lantic. 


to  construct  the  powerful  short  wave 
station  on  St.  Pierre  which  allegedly 
has  been  broadcasting  vital  weather 
data  to  German  submarines  in  the  At- 


we^.  Other  correspondents  known  NEWSPAPERS  had  to  meet  many  per-  Short  Takes 


The  first  detailed  story  of  the  epic 


to  be  in  or  working  out  of  Singapore  plexing  problems  in  1941.  (Page  5)  Editorials  .  22  day-by-day  defense  of  Wake  Island 

now  on  the  big  story  d^lopmgt^re  ADVERTISING  performed  new  jobs  Personals  . ...23  ^rmes  and  civUians  clear^ 

mclude  the  following:  AP,  Yates  Me-  .  ^  i  .  ^  fPaee  9)  Ohitnarv  through  Honolulu  Dec.  29,  when  the 

Daniel;  Wide  World,  AP  associate  ^  Obituary  .  24  messages  on  the  fight 

service,  Frank  Noel,  reporter-photo-  CARROLL  returns  from  32,000-mile  Photography  . . — ...  28  were  released  by  the  naval  com- 

grapher;  U.  P.,  Harold  Gua^;  INS,  news  assignment.  (Page  12)  Promotion  .  30  mandant  at  Hawaii.  After  Wake’s 

S.  A.  Wykes;  NewYo^  CLEVELAND  PRESS  gives  “Service"  The  Advertising  Survey .  32  faU.  first  public  word  since  Dec.  16 


Tillman  Durdin;  CBS,  Cecil  Brown; 
NANA,  Douglas  WflWe.  Wilkie  also 


information.  (Page  19) 


Circulation  . .  33 


is  correspondent  for  the  Sydney  Mom-  DAILY  pushes  four-day  stamp  sale  of  Syndicates 


ing  Sun  and  Melbourne  Herald.  Reu-  $46,417.  (Page  29) 


that  Midway  Island  was  holding  out 
came  in  a  cheering  Christmas  message 
to  the  New  York  Times,  saying  “We 


Shop  Talk  at  “Ihirty” .  40  are  still  here;  Merry  Christmas.” 


Byron  Price 


Norman  Chandler  Borrie  Kanter  Westbrook  Pegler  Marshall  Field  Milton  M.  Murray  Richard  Hottelet 


Frank  E.  Tripp 


m  V  T  T  1  paper  continuously  for  51  years.  May 

Newspapers  Had  to  IVieet  Many 
Perplexing  Problems  in  1941  ^ 

*  Gazette,  July  8;  Edwm  J.  Kiest,  79, 

_  _  publisher  of  the  Dallas  Times-Herald, 

By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK  Aug.  11;  Charles  H.  Taylor,  74,  direc¬ 

tor  and  treasurer,  Boston  Globe,  Aug. 
18;  Stephen  H.  Morgan,  87,  inventor 

MOUNTING  costs,  priorities,  rapidly  Two  strong  attempts  to  throttle  revenue  for  “certain  activities,”  in-  of  the  half-tone  engraving  process, 
increasing  wages  and  many  other  freedom  of  the  press  failed  during  eluding  radio  news  reports  to  non-  Aug.  30;  Millard  V.  Atwood,  55,  asso- 
perplexing  problems  faced  newspapers  the  year.  One,  the  contempt  of  court  members,  and  to  find  new  markets  for  ciate  editor  of  the  Gannett  Newspa- 


in  1941,  and  as  the  year  bowed  out  to  case  involving  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis-  saleable  by-products.  pers,  Nov.  3. 

1942,  a  new  year  filled  with  peril  and  patch  for  cartoons  and  editorials  about  William  J.  McCambridge  resigned  Tripp  Follows  Frlondly 

uncertainty,  the  American  press  a  State  criminal  case,  was  ended  Jime  as  assistant  general  manager  of  the 

looked  forward  to  even  more  unfore-  10  by  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  AP  to  be  general  manager  of  PA,  and  Harry  Chandler,  veteran  publisher 

seen  management  problems  brought  Missouri  State  Supreme  Court  which  Oliver  Gramling  resigned  as  AP  exec-  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  retired  as 

about  by  U.  S.  participation  in  World  voted  en  banc  and  reversed  the  jail  utive  assistant  to  the  general  man-  president  of  the  Times-Mirror  Co., 

War  II.  sentences  and  fines  imposed  by  a  Cir-  ager  to  become  PA  assistant  general  Feb.  25,  a  post  he  had  occupied  for  24 

Press  United  Behind  FDR  ouit  Court  Judge  on  the  paper  and  manager.  years,  and  wm  elected  chairman  of 


But  ^  is  a  united  daUy  and  WTOkly  nm*.  Uoheld  In  the  photogranhic  field  was  intro-  Norman,  who  was  vice-president  and 

press  that  stands  behind  President  A.  Times  Upheld  m  tne  pnotograpnic  neia  was  intr^  general  manager  since  19^  was  elect- 

Roosevelt  in  his  resolve  to  beat  the  In  the  other,  the  U.  S.  Supreme  to  U.  S.  of  the  ^  ^  succeed  his  father  m  president 

enemy  to  its  knees.  All  differences  Court  Dec.  8  served  notice  on  state  blackout  c^era  whi^  tekes  pic-  aonoral  manavpr 
are  forgotten  and  the  all-important  legislatures  and  judicial  officers  that  tures  with  infra-red  light.  It  was  de-  ^  _  years  service  as  chair- 

goal  is  all-out  defeat  of  the  Axis.  the  constitutional  bar  against  abridge-  signed  ^d  first  put  into  use  by  ^  Committee  in  Charge  of 

The  year  just  pass^  was  an  event-  ment  of  a  free  press  “must  be  taken  as  George  Luxton,  chief  photographer  of  Rurpau  of  Advertfainc  of  the 

packed  one  and  an  expensive  one.  a  command  of  the  broadest  scope  that  Minneapolis  Star  Journal,  and  .  Edwin  S  Friendlv  who  this 

Yet  there  was  no  let-down  by  the  expUcit  language,  read  in  the  context  «  current  m  many  newspaper  general  manager  of 

Fourth  Estate  and  allied  professions  of  a  li^rty-loving  society,  will  allow,  discussed  ioumal-  the  New  York  Sun,  retired  his  chair- 

and  industries  m  their  efforts  to  get  when  it  reiected.  on  all  nrints.  the  rea-  iwo  01  uie  most  aiscussea  journal  ,  .  »  •,  j  m _ ■rs  _ 


cuit  Court  Judge  on  the  paper  and  manager. 


PegUr  Honored 


years,  and  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors.  His  eldest  son. 


press  that  stands  behind  President 
Roosevelt  in  his  resolve  to  beat  the 


L.  A.  Times  Upheld 


Fourth  Estate  and  allied  professions  of  a  li^rty-loving  society,  will  allow,  discussed  ioumal-  the  New  York  Sun,  retired  his  chair- 

and  ind^tries  m  their  effort  to  get  when  it  reject^  on  aU  joints,  the  rea-  ig^^^msSies  S  l^^n  fSil  manship  April  25,  and  Frank  E.  Tripp, 

and  publish  the  news  for  the  American  somng  followed  by  the  Califwnia  State  May  5  whm  the  St  lS  general  manager  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
reading  public.  Supreme  Court,  and  reversed  convic-  „  ^  ^  j  m  ^  naners  was  annointed  to  succeed  him 

This  was  done  at  tremendous  cost  tions  entered  against  the  Los  Angeles  Westbrook  Pegler,  ^  Cl^dler  member  of  the 

but  the  public  showed  its  appreciation  Times-Mirror  Co.,  publisher  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  Scripps- 

by  buying  more  daily  and  Sunday  pa-  Los  Anpeles  Times;  and  L.  D.  Hotch-  .st,  were  awarded  Pulitzer  Prizes  m 

pers  than  ever  before  in  the  history  kiss,  managing  editor,  who  had  been  Journalism^  Howard  New^a^re  was  named  to 


of  American  journalism.  Daily  and  adjudged  in  contempt  of  court. 


A  precedent-breaking  citation  went  serve  as  vice-chairman. 


Sunday  circulations,  according  to  a  On  the  labor  front  the  ClO-affili-  to  tl^Nem  York  Times  “for  thpub-  Plar^  for  the  restoration  of  his- 
recent  Editor  &  Publisher  survey,  ated  American  Newspaper  GuUd  saw  educatmnal  value  of  its  foreign  ^ic  St  Paj^  s  Protestant  Episcopal 
currently  stand  at  all-time  peaks.  a  change  in  national  leadership  as  the  *  u  •  j  eenn  Vernon, 

Once  again  National  Newspaper  Kaufman  -  Pasche  -  Sullivan  machine  Post-Dis^tch  receiy^  a  N.  Y,  as  a  nation^  shrme  bwa^  of 

Week  held  the  spoUight  in  the  news-  was  swept  out  of  office  by  an  anti-  «i^terMted  its  association  wi A  the  Bill  of  Right^ 

paper  industry’s  contact  with  the  peo-  administration  group  that  campaigned  meritorious  public  ^iwice  by  a  was  a^orac^  Feb.  »  -Bhe  chureffi 
pie  it  serves.  MUlions  of  persons  in-  for  office  on  an  anti-Communist  ticket,  news^per  for  its  successful  cam^ign  was  established  m  md  on  its 

spected  newspaper  and  allied  plants  Elected  to  lead  the  ANG  for  one  smoke  nuisance  which  in-  lawn  m  17M  wm  held  the  ele^on 


pie  it  serves.  MUlions  of  persons  in-  for  office  on  an  anti-Communist  ticket,  "ews^per  for  its  successful  cam^ign  was  established  m  md  on  its 

spected  newspaper  and  allied  plants  Elected  to  lead  the  ANG  for  one  smoke  nuisance  which  in-  lawn  m  held  the  ele^on 

from  coast-to-coast  during  Oct.  1-8,  year  in  the  first  national  referendum  n^nday  blackouts  on  St.  that  r^ted  in  the  Jolm  Peter  Zen- 

a  much  larger  total  than  1940.  in  the  union’s  eight-year  history  were  Pegjer  was  honored  with  a  gw  htigaUon  m  which  the  fr^om  of 

Year’s  end  found  the  U.  S.  press  MUton  M.  Murray,  president;  Sam  ^  award  for  his  expose  of  scan^k  the  pre^  ^  upl^ld  for  the  first  ^e. 
aware  that  it  is  facing  the  most  tre-  Eubanks,  executive  vice-president,  I"  ranfe  of  organized  labor  which  A  $100^  fimd  is  bemg  sought  to 


“Peglerized”  George  Scalise  and  sent  restore  the  church  and 


the  labor  racketeer  to  jail. 


mendous  and  historic  work  it  has  ever  and  William  Rodgers,  secretary-  •yegierizea  UTOrge  ocai^  ana  seni 
been  called  upon  to  perform.  And  it  treasurer.  the  later  racke^r  to  jail, 

is  well  prepared  with  the  most  highly-  There  were  few  guUd  strikes  dur-  Death  its  toll  of  prommenl 

trained  and  capable  correspondents  ing  the  year.  Two  were  still  being  members  of  me  craft  druing  the  year, 
covering  action  on  all  war  fronts  and  waged  as  1941  ended — against  the  Among  the  better  known  were: 
at  home.  Chester  (Pa.)  Times  and  the  Aliquip-  FromliieBf  Flgares  Died 

Ceesertliip  Accepted  pa  (Pa.)  Gazette.  A  four-month  strike  Grover  C.  Hall.  52,  editor  of  the 


roundings.  To  date.  Editor  &  Pub- 


'There  were  few  euUd  strikes  dur-  Death  took  its  toll  of  prominent  lisher,  which  is  acting  as  clearing 
ing  the  year  Two  were  still  being  members  of  the  craft  druing  the  year,  house  for  contributions,  has  collected 
waged  as  1941  ended-against  the  Among  the  better  known  were:  more  than  $10,000. 


Chester  (Pa.)  Times  and  the  Aliquip- 
pa  (Pa.)  Gazette.  A  four-month  strike 


FromlRenf  Figsres  Died 

Grover  C.  Hall,  52,  editor  of  the 


house  for  contributions,  has  collected 
more  than  $10,000. 

Meey  Joined  Colors 

A  group  of  Chilean  newsmen  arrived 
in  the  U.  S.  Feb.  10  to  study  on  vari- 


The  U.  S.  press,  which  has  been  “Samst  toe  Senpps-Howard  Birming-  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  Jan.  in  the  U.  S.  Feb.  10  to  study  on  vari- 
practicing  self -censorship  since  early  (Ala.)  Post  was  settled  a  tort-  g.  Frank  Bryant  Stoneman,  83,  first  ous  U.  S.  papers  for  two  months  under 

in  1941,  has  accepted  war-time  cen-  mRyf  ago  when  strikers  returned  to  president  of  the  National  Editorial  official  arrangements,  while  U.  S. 


One  of  the  most  highly  respected  months  against  The  Day,  New  York 
men  in  its  own  ranks,  Byron  Price,  ^^y  Jewish-language  daily,  but  it 
executive  news  editor  of  the  Associ-  settled. 


against  a  daUy  was  in  force  for  five  Annenberg,  53,  circulation  director  of 
months  against  The  Day,  New  York  ^^le  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Feb.  3. 


sorship,  and  it  has  announced  edi-  their  jobs  under  an  open-shop  con-  Association,  and  editor-in-chief  of  the  newsmen  also  visited  several  Latin- 

torially  that  it  will  cooperate  with  the  tract.  Another  protracted  strike  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  Feb.  1;  John  M.  American  coimtries  for  similar  work, 

government  to  the  fullest  extent.  against  a  daily  was  in  force  for  five  Annenberg,  53,  circulation  director  of  Many  of  the  nation’s  newspaper 

One  of  the  most  highly  resjiected  months  against  The  Day,  New  York  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Feb.  3.  leaders  joined  the  colors  during  the 

men  in  its  own  ranks,  Byron  Price,  Jewish-language  daily,  but  it  Also  Bart  B.  Howard,  69,  St,  Louis  year.  One  of  the  earliest  to  offer  him- 

executive  news  editor  of  the  Associ-  settled.  Post-Dispatch  editorial  writer,  Feb.  self  to  Uncle  Sam  was  James  G.  Stahl- 

ated  Press,  was  appointed  a  fort-  Newsprint  Price  Changes  12;  Max  Annenberg,  66,  who  was  on  man,  publisher  of  the  Nashville 

night  ago  by  the  President  to  admin-  In  the  field  of  newsprint,  the  Cana-  leave-of-absenoe  from  his  post  as  cir-  (Teim.)  Banner  and  former  ANPA 

ister  the  censorship.  dian  product  remained  during  the  culation  director  of  the  New  York  president,  who  reported  Jan.  23  to 

Unlike  last  year,  there  was  very  lit-  year  at  $50  per  ton,  while  the  domestic  Daily  News  because  of  ill  health,  Feb.  Secretary  of  Navy  Frank  Knox  for 

tie  sniping  at  the  press  by  self-ap-  product  was  pegged  from  $49  to  $50  7;  Frank  Carson,  59,  assistant  manag-  assignment  as  a  Lieutenant  Comman- 

pointed  critics.  per  ton.  Canadian  manufacturers  al-  ing  editor  of  the  New  York  Daily  der. 

Even  before  the  war  struck  home  ready  have  announced  that  the  new  News  until  his  retirement  because  of  Hava^  the  JYench  news  agency, 

with  the  Jap  attack  on  Dec.  7,  the  price  for  the  quarter  beginning  April  ill  health  a  few  months  before,  and  ceased  functioning  Jan.  27  as  a  pri- 

conflict  abroad  was  the  most  im-  1  will  be  $M.  No  new  price  has  yet  pioneer  of  “muscle  journalism”  of  an-  vate  enterprise  when  it  was  taken  over 


ated  Press,  was  appointed  a  fort¬ 
night  ago  by  the  President  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  censorship. 

Unlike  last  year,  there  was  very  lit¬ 
tle  sniping  at  the  press  by  self-ap¬ 
pointed  critics. 


Newsprint  Pricn  Chongas 

In  the  field  of  newsprint,  the  Cana- 


portant  news  fare  daily,  but  there  also  been  announced  for  domestic  stock.  -  — , ,  -  --  u-  m  •  i  «  i. 

was  published  the  usual  quota  of  ac-  One  of  the  major  changes  in  the  Also  Victor  Kauffman,  73,  trearu’^r  tear^  the  official  nam?^  ‘PVench  Of- 
cidents,  tragedy,  humor,  trivia  and  craft  occurr^  Jan.  24  when  announce-  of  the  Washington  (D.  C  J  Star,  May  of  infonnation,” 
all  the  other  facts  and  foibles  in  ment  was  made  of  formation  of  Press  5;  Casper  S.  Yost,  76,  e^tor  of  the  An  EIdiiur  '4  Publisher  survey 
stories  and  pictures  that  go  to  make  Association,  Inc.,  as  a  wholly-owned  editorial  page  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-  (March  22,  j).  3)  revealed  accelera- 
the  daily  newspaper  what  it  is.  subsidiary  of  the  AP  to  produce  new  Democrat,  who  had  served  with  that  tibr^  of '  tiwb  importimv  trends  in  the 


other  day,  March  19. 
Also  Victor  Kauffma 


by  the  Vichy  government. 


6 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


small  daily  field — elimination  of  im- 
profitable  Saturday  or  Monday  edi¬ 
tions,  and  substitution  of  successful 
Sunday  editions.  Such  moves  were 
put  into  effect  by  publishers  seeking 
to  solve  the  problem  of  increased  pro¬ 
duction  costs,  particularly  those  im¬ 
posed  by  wage-hour  regulations. 

Zapp,  Torr  Deported 

Dr.  Manfred  Zapp,  American  man¬ 
ager  of  Transocean  News  Service, 
Nazi  propaganda  agency  in  New  York, 
and  Guenther  Tonn,  his  assistant, 
were  arrested  March  11  on  Federal 
Grand  Jury  indictments  accusing 
them  of  violating  the  act  requiring 
agents  of  foreign  powers  to  register 
with  the  State  Department.  Subse¬ 
quently,  they  were  deported. 

Seen  as  retaliatory  action  against 
the  Transocean  indictments,  the  Nazi 
government  a  few  days  later  arrested 
Richard  G.  Hottelet,  United  Press  i  jr- 
respondent  in  the  German  capito>,  on 
ch^ges  of  “suspicion  of  espionage 
for  an  enemy  power,”  while  in  occu¬ 
pied  France  Nazi  authorities  held  Jay 
Allen,  North  American  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance  writer,  for  attempting  to  cross 
the  demarcation  line  between  occu¬ 
pied  and  unoccupied  France  without 
correct  papers.  Both  eventually  were 
freed  and  returned  to  the  U.  S. 

The  New  York  Times,  repeating  its 
victory  of  two  years  before,  won  top 
honors  in  the  Editor  &  Publisher  1940 
Promotion  Contest.  The  Times,  which 
took  three  firsts  and  three  second 
places  in  the  various  classifications, 
now  needs  only  one  more  victory  to 
get  permanent  possession  of  the  big 
silver  cup  which  is  awarded  annually 
to  the  newspaper  which  turns  in  the 
best  all-around  job  in  promotion. 

The  advice  of  daily  newspapers  in 
the  1940  Presidential  election  cam¬ 
paign  was  accepted  and  not  rejected 
by  the  majority  of  communities  in 
which  daily  newspapers  are  pub¬ 
lished,  Michael  A.  Gorman,  editor  of 
the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal,  established 
in  a  survey  he  released  early  in  April. 
Gorman  found  that  74%  of  the  com¬ 
munities  in  which  papers  were  polled 
followed  the  editorial  lead  of  their  pa¬ 
pers. 

TTie  New  York  Herald  Tribune  in 
April  was  awarded  the  F.  Wayland 
Ayer  Cup,  highest  r^gnition  in  the 
11th  Annual  Exhibition  of  Newspaper 
Typography,  conducted  by  _  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 

In  the  confusion  that  followed  the 
egging  of  Wendell  Willkie  in  Chicago 
during  the  1940  campaign,  Borrie  Ran¬ 
ter,  Chicago  Times  photographer, 
clicked  his  shutter  and  for  his  feat 
he  was  awarded  the  $100  First  Prize  in 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  Sixth  Annual 
News  Photo  Contest  for  his  shot  show¬ 
ing  the  Republican  Presidential  can¬ 
didate  immediately  after  an  egg  splat¬ 
tered  against  his  head. 

■ostoR  TroRtcript  Passes 

The  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  111 
years  old,  suspended  publication  April 
30  because  of  financial  difficulties,  and 
the  151-year-old  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Times-Star  suspended  Nov.  25  for 
similar  reasons. 

However,  there  were  relatively  few 
suspensions  otherwise  and  few  launch¬ 
ings  of  daily  newspapers  during  the 
year. 

The  outstanding  and  most  impres¬ 
sive  launching  of  a  new  daily  was  that 
of  Marshall  Field’s  Chicago  Sun  on 
Dec.  5.  Initial  preiss  run  was  896,000 
copies  of  the  72-page  edition. 

Adding  to  his  growing  list  of  news¬ 
papers,  Merritt  C.  Speidel,  president 
of  Speidel  Newspapers,  Inc.,  May  22 
purchased  the  Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  i^tar.  and 'Enterprise  and  the 
Poughkeepsie  Morinirig  Engle-Nevos: 

In  an  opinion  of  vital  concern  to 
the  newspaper  .industry  and  to  the 
Federal  Wages  and  Hoar.s  Act,  the 


AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  MEN  OFF  TO  CHILE 

Four  American  newspaper  men  from  the  United  States  as  they  left  to  be  guests  for  a 
month  of  leading  newspapers  in  Chile.  Their  trip  reciprocates  the  recent  visit  of 
Chilean  newspaper  men  to  the  United  States.  Left  to  right  they  are:  Harold  B.  Rogers, 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star,  to  Diario  llustrado,  Santiago;  Paul  Jones,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  who  goes  to  El  Mercurio  in  Valparaiso;  A.  U.  Smith,  of 
the  Detroit  News,  to  El  Imparcial,  Santiago;  and  Timothy  G.  Turner,  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  to  La  Nacion,  Santiago.  K^r.  Turner  and  Mr.  Smith  were  accompanied  by  their 
wives.  John  Alden,  night  reporter  for  the  Boston  Globe,  has  been  chosen  by  his 
paper  to  be  the  Boston  representative.  Alden  will  fly  out  Jan.  6.  to  Santiago.  Orig¬ 
inally,  Nat  A.  Barrows  was  planning  to  make  the  trip.  When  the  war  broke  out,  he 
cancelled  his  plans  to  take  a  roving  assignment  in  Central  and  South  America  for 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  syndicate.  Barrows  is  already  "on  location"  in  his  new 

assignment. 


Fifth  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
June  27  upheld  Federal  District  Judge 
William  H.  Atwell’s  ruling  Feb.  4  that 
the  A.  H.  Belo  Corp.,  publisher  of  the 
Dallas  News,  morning  and  Sunday, 
was  in  accord  with  the  wages-and- 
hours  law  in  its  method  of  paying 
employes. 

Dallas  News  Upheld 

The  Appeals  Court,  in  effect,  said 
that  firms  paying  salaries  which  as¬ 
sure  wages  equal  to  or  in  excess  of 
fair  labor  standards  act  requirements 
are  in  compliance  with  the  law  re¬ 
gardless  of  methods  of  pay. 

The  important  opinion  was  handed 
down  in  an  appeal  taken  by  the  wages- 
and-hours  division  from  Judge  At¬ 
well’s  decision  in  the  Dallas  News 
case,  which  Wage-Hour  Administer 
Philip  B.  Fleming  earlier  in  the  year 
said  would  “if  allowed  to  stand,  de¬ 
stroy  Section  7,  or  the  forty-hour 
week.” 

The  News  contracts’  guaranteed 
basic  hourly  wages,  in  all  cases  above 
the  legal  minimum,  time-and-a-half 
overtime  and  additional  compensation 
to  bring  minimum  weekly  compensa¬ 
tion  up  to  an  amount  guaranteed  by 
contract.  News  employes  had  testified 
they  were  satisfied  with  the  wage  ar¬ 
rangements. 

Selection  of  Herbert  W.  Moloney, 
45,  as  president  of  Paul  Block  and  As¬ 
sociates  was  announced  July  1. 

Marshall  Field  July  13  launched 
Parade,  a  week-end  newspaper  sup¬ 
plement  to  be  sold  in  conjunction  with 
Sunday  newspapers. 

The  first  radiophotos  ever  trans¬ 
mitted  directly  to  the  U.  S.  from  the 
Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics 
were  received  in  New  York  July  8  by 
RCA  Communications,  Inc. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  July  23  opened  its  inquiry 
into  press  and  radio  joint  ownership 
with  opposition  by  newspaper  groups. 
No  ruling  had  been  handed  down  at 
year’s  end. 

In  another  expansion  move,  the  AP 
Aug.  1  bought  Wide  World  Photos, 
Inc.,  a  New  York  Times  subsidiary. 

Editor  &  Publisher  with  its  Aug.  23 
issues  published  its  Metropolitan  Dis¬ 
trict  Survey,  a  new  service  to  adver¬ 
tisers  grouping  important  data  about 
newspapers  and  their  markets  from 
■  cpujit-to-coast. 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  ap¬ 
proved  the  visualization  plan  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  newspaper  publishers 
visualization  committee,  and  endorsed 


by  the  ABC  board,  with  only  a  minor 
change. 

Hearst  Consolidated  Publications, 
Inc.,  W.  R.  Hearst  and  other  execu¬ 
tives  were  cleared  in  a  suit  over 
Hearst  Consolidated  business  trans¬ 
actions,  although  a  $6,000,000  recovery 
award  was  handed  down  against  high 
valuations  by  Superior  Judge  Clement 
L.  Shinn  in  Los  Angeles,  in  October. 

Newspaper  carrier  boys,  reputed  to 
be  500,000  strong,  were  mobilized  in 
October  by  publishers  and  circulation 
managers  to  sell  U.  S.  Defense  Sav¬ 
ings  Stamps  in  the  first  concerted  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  press  as  a  whole  behind 
the  defense  program.  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  plan  is  the  model  for  the 
program,  which  now  is  in  full  swing. 

OperatlRg  Costs  Up 

The  New  York  Times  and  radio 
station  WMCA,  New  York,  jointly  in¬ 
augurated  Dec.  1  daily  and  Sunday 
news  bulletin  broadcasts  marking  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Times 
that  it  has  taken  such  a  step. 

Newsdealers  affiliated  with  an  AFL 
union  boycotted  eight  New  York  City 
newspapers  in  October  and  November, 
but  were  ordered  to  cease  their  ac¬ 
tion  by  an  injunction  granted  Attorney 
General  John  J,  Bennett,  Jr.,  who  was 
upheld  in  his  contention  that  their 
action  was  in  restraint  of  trade. 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Public 
Ledger,  which  was  purchased  Jan.  1 
by  a  syndicate  headed  by  Robert 
Cresswell,  former  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  treasurer,  was  in  financial 
straits  at  year’s  end.  As  this  issue 
went  to  press,  the  management  was 
granted  another  week  by  U,  S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  in  Philadelphia  to  readjust 
its  financial  structure  or  suspend. 

The  end  of  1941  found  op>erating 
costs  up  from  2%  to  as  much  as  12% 
for  the  period  Oct.  1940-Oct,  1941, 
with  indications  that  shortages  could 
be  expected  in  the  new  year.  Many 
essentials,  especially  metals  and  rub¬ 
ber,  were  almost  unobtainable,  and 
those  only  in  small  quantities,  al¬ 
though  newsprint  and  inks  still  were 
available. 

RAISE  MAIL  PRICE 

St.  Louis,  Dec.  29 — Because  of 
higher  production  cost  the  three  St. 
Louis  dailies  have  increased  the  price 
of  mail  subscriptions  to  20  cents  a 
week  for  daily  (but  not  including 
Sunday  editions)  from  the  former  15 
cents.  Price  of  papers  remains  at 
three  cents  daily  in  the  city  area. 


Press  Praised  by 
White  House 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  3(1— News¬ 
papers  and  radio  earned  an  “oral  or¬ 
chid”  from  President  Roosevelt  for 
restricting  news  on  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  Prime  Minister  Winston 
Churchill. 

Secretary  Stephen  Early  conveyed 
the  President’s  compliments  to  cor¬ 
respondents  at  a  White  House  press 
conference  shortly  after  the  Briton 
left  for  his  Ottawa  visit. 

Actually  there  could  have  been  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  speculation  on  Mr. 
Churchill’s  movements.  While  it  was 
known  generally  that  the  distin¬ 
guished  visitor  was  en  route  to  Wash¬ 
ington  several  days  in  advance  of  his 
arrival,  Mr.  Early  had  asked  the  press 
not  to  mention  the  subject  long  before 
any  definite  news  had  been  had. 

The  hour  of  the  Prime  Minister’s 
departure  for  Ottawa  was  not  an¬ 
nounced  here,  but  in  Canada  the  time 
of  his  arrival  at  Ottawa  was  widely 
publicized.  Correspondents  making 
the  trip  to  Canada  moved  “under 
sealed  orders.”  They  were  advised 
to  present  themselves  at  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Legation  at  noon  and  two  hours 
later  were  on  the  train. 

■ 

Press  Defense  Session 
In  Capital  Jon.  8 

Washington,  Dec.  31— Representa¬ 
tives  of  national  organizations  in 
printing,  newspapers,  magazine  and 
associated  industries,  will  meet  in 
Washington,  Jan.  8,  to  lay  the  foim- 
dation  for  closer  cooperation  within 
the  industries  and  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  interest  of  national  de¬ 
fense. 

The  call  was  issued  by  George  L. 
Beiry,  president  of  International 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants 
Union  of  North  America. 

The  meeting  will  stress  the  import¬ 
ance  and  necessity  for  a  larger  degree 
of  cooperation  with  the  government 
in  the  interest  of  self  preservation  of 
the  industries  due  to  restriction  of  raw 
materials  brought  about  by  the  war. 
Closer  harmony  between  union  and 
non-union  interests  will  be  asked. 

The  conference,  according  to  Mr. 
Berry,  will  be  to  explore  Uie  possi¬ 
bility  of  coordinating  the  joint  in¬ 
terests  of  the  industries  on  the  defense 
effort. 

R 

DROPS  EDITORIALS 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  Dec.  29— The 
Jejferson  City  Daily  Capital  News 
and  Post  Tribune  today  annoimced 
they  will  print  no  editorials  for  the 
duration  of  the  war.  Feature  articles 
on  war-time  subjects  will  replace  the 
three  columns  <^f  editorials  formerly 
published.  J.  Kelly  Pool,  veteran  edi¬ 
torial  writer  of  the  Capital  News  who 
two  years  ago  receiv^  a  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism  ci¬ 
tation  for  his  half-century  of  news¬ 
paper  work,  will  write  a  daily  front 
page  column.  Should  the  occasion 
arise,  editorial  comment  on  local  and 
state  affairs  will  be  published. 

R 

TWO  GET  OUT  OF  BERNE 

David  M.  Nichol,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  and  Charles  Barbe,  CBS, 
reached  Lisbon  from  Berne  Monday, 
the  first  American  reporters  to  get  out 
of  Switzerland  since  war  started  be¬ 
tween  the  U.  S.  and  the  Axis.  Nichol 
had  moved  out  of  Berlin  and  Barbe 
out  of  Rome  just  before  war  was  de¬ 
clared  and  they  had  been  in  Berne  ’ 
since.  Both  crossed  the  Spanish-  j 
French  border  only  after  considerable  ■ 
trouble,  according  to  advices  reaching  I 
New  York. 
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CABTOONS  ON  HITLEIVS  "INNER  CALL,"  CHURCHILL  VISIT  AND  NAZI  REVERSES 


HIS  "INNER  CALL"  IS  OUR  HOPE 


— Paul  Berdanier  of  United  Features  in  Trenton  Times. 


HERE  THEY  GO! 


WINSTON  CHURCHILL  SPEAKING 


— John  S.  Knott  in  Dallas  Morning  News. 


—Herbert  lilock  (Herblock  of  XEA)  in  Lynchburg  News. 


FCC  Has  Placed 
Radio  on 
Wartime  Basis 

Commercial  Operation  Un¬ 
hindered  .  .  .  New  Facilities. 
Misuse  of  Old  Banned 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  31 — Acting 
within  statutes  passed  in  peacetime, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  has  placed  radio  on  wartime  foot¬ 
ing  without  interference  with  normal 
commercial  operation. 

Typical  of  the  agumented  activities 
are  the  development  of  new  facilities 
and  services  necessary  for  defense,  in¬ 
cluding  priority  for  messages;  expedit¬ 
ing  wire-line  extensions  and  new  radio 
links;  providing  additional  frequen¬ 
cies  for  military  purposes;  improving 
the  service  of  short-wave  stations 
beamed  on  foreign  countries,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  forestalling  possible 
misuse  of  existing  facilities  by  more 
effective  ether  checking;  banning 
amateur  communications  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  war,  and  checking  the 
citizenship  of  more  than  150,000  radio 
operators  and  communications  em¬ 
ployes. 

100  Monitoring  Stations 

The  National  Defense  Opierations 
Section  has  established  almost  100 
monitoring  stations  at  strategic  points 
throughout  the  United  States  and  its 
possessions  to  detect  any  operation  in 
violation  of  laws,  treaties  or  regula¬ 
tions.  Each  state  has  at  least  one  such 
station.  Each  station  utilizes  highly 
specialized  fixed  and  mobile  equip¬ 
ment.  The  National  Defense  Opera¬ 
tions  Section  acts  in  conjunction  with 
other  intelligence  and  investigative 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
as  well  as  with  state  and  municipal 
law-enforcement  bodies.  During  1941 
it  handled  several  thousand  cases  of 
suspected  radio  violations.  Several 
hundred  illegal  transmitters  were 
closed  down,  the  licenses  of  four  sta¬ 
tions  were  revoked,  and  licenses  of  40 


operators  were  subsequently  suspended. 

The  Foreign  Broadcast  Monitoring 
Service  is  recording,  translating,  an¬ 
alyzing  and  reporting  on  from  600,000 
to  900,000  words  transmitted  daily  by 
foreign  broadcast  stations.  Speeches, 
news,  and  entertainment  are  being 
watched  for  intelligence  and  trends, 
which  are  reported  immediately  to 
government  officials  responsible  for 
counterpropaganda  and  other  action. 
Four  listening  posts  are  attuned  to 
foreign  broadcasts.  These  stations 
have  quick  communication  with  a  cen¬ 
tral  Washington  office  by  means  of 
radio,  telephone,  teletype,  and  telefax. 
Here  pertinent  confidential  informa¬ 
tion  is  prepared  in  the  form  of  spot 
bulletins,  daily  reports  with  over-all 
content  and  analysis,  weekly  sum¬ 
maries  of  propaganda  methods  on  the 
long-range  basis,  and  special  reports 
and  analyses. 

No  Censorship  Functions 

The  Defense  Communications  Board 
has  coordinated  plans  for  defense  use 
of  wire  and  radio  communications.  It 
has  no  operating,  procurement  or  cen¬ 
sorship  functions,  and  reports  to  the 
President  through  the  Office  for  Emer¬ 
gency  Management.  Headed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission,  the  board  comprises 
representatives  of  government  branch¬ 
es  particularly  interested  in  communi¬ 
cations  under  war  conditions.  The 
board  is  advised  by  committees  repre¬ 
senting  labor  and  industry,  which  have 
formulated  plans  to  meet  any  fore¬ 
seeable  contingency  in  maintaining 
service  and  providing  supplemental 
or  alternate  facilities.  In  particular, 
plans  have  been  drafted  for  regional 
telephone  networks,  with  a  super 
linking  of  the  country's  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions.  The  broadcasters,  in  turn,  are 
prepared  to  prevent  their  stations  from 
being  used  as  beacons  for  enemy  air¬ 
craft.  Alternate  routes  for  interna¬ 
tional  communications  have  been 
worked  out,  and  special  study  made  of 
repair  work  under  war  conditions. 
Attention  has  also  been  given  to  ex¬ 
pansion  of  police  and  fire  communica¬ 
tions,  and  to  priority  for  defense  com¬ 
munications.  A  special  committee  is 


studying  material  and  equipment  re¬ 
quirements  for  both  wire  and  radio 
services,  while  another  liaison  com¬ 
mittee  cooperates  with  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense. 

FCC's  Annual 
Report  Discusses 
Joint  Ownership 

See  Three  Possible  Uses 
For  Material  Developed 
At  Inquiry 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  1 — The  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission  pro¬ 
fesses  to  see  three  possible  uses  for 
material  being  developed  in  its  in¬ 
quiry  into  joint  ownership  of  news¬ 
papers  and  radio  broadcast  stations. 

The  commission,  submitting  its  re¬ 
port  on  1941  activity  to  Congress,  lists 
these  alternatives: 

1.  Use  of  the  expert  knowledge 
thus  acquired  as  an  aid  to  subsequent 
determinations  in  particular  cases. 

2.  Formulation  of  rules  or  state¬ 
ments  of  policy  for  the  guidance  of  the 
commission. 

Recommendotiont  to  Congress 

3.  Recommendations  to  Congress 
for  appropriate  legislation. 

Discussing  the  background  of  the 
probe  into  “The  newspaper  issue,”  the 
annual  report  says: 

“The  general  question  of  joint  con¬ 
trol  of  newspapers  and  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions  has  long  been  a  topic  of  interest 
in  Congress  and  has  arisen  from  time 
to  time  in  connection  with  particular 
decisions  of  the  commission.  Thus  the 
commission  has  been  called  upon  to 
decide  whether  in  a  community  with 
only  one  daily  newspaper  and  no  radio 
station  the  public  interest  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  served  by  licensing  a  proposed 
station  to  the  newspaper  with  exist¬ 
ing  facilities  for  gathering  news  and 
procuring  advertising  revenues,  or  to 
a  non-newspaper  applicant  who  will 
introduce  an  independent  and  compet¬ 
ing  medium  for  community  service 


and  for  the  dissemination  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  opinion. 

“In  deciding  whether  or  not  to 
license  a  station  to  a  newspaper,  a 
variety  of  considerations  may  be  rele¬ 
vant  in  determining  the  public  inter¬ 
est,  convenience,  and  necessity.  For 
example,  newspaper  ownership  of  a 
station  may  make  available  to  the 
listening  pubic  a  wider  supply  of 
news  due  to  the  licensee’s  superior 
news-gathering  facilities,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  newspaper’s  desire  to 
protect  its  newspaper  investment  may 
cause  it  to  limit  the  broadcasting  of 
news  in  the  interest  of  wider  news¬ 
paper  circulation.  While  the  unified 
operation  of  newspaper  and  station 
might  bring  financial  stability  to  the 
joint  enterprise,  it  might  also  result 
in  unfair  competitive  advantage  and 
eventual  monopoly. 

“Such  questions  are  inescapable  as 
long  as  applications  from  newspapers 
for  radio  stations  continue  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  commission.  They  may 
be  settled,  as  in  the  past,  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  particular  cases  as  they 
arise,  or  they  may  be  the  subject  of  a 
general  determination  of  commission 
policy  or  of  new  legislation.” 

TAKES  FDR  PICTURE 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  29 — Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  White  House  staff  were  as¬ 
sembled  Dec.  24  by  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  presented  with 
autographed  photographs  of  the 
Roosevelts.  The  pictures  were  made 
by  George  Skadding,  Associated  Press 
photographer. 

■ 

RAISES  PRICE 

The  price  of  the  Auburn  (N.  Y.) 
Citizen- Advertiser,  the  city’s  only 
daily  and  an  afternoon  newspaper, 
was  raised  Dec.  29  from  three  to  four 
cents  a  copy  and  from  18  to  20  cents 
weekly. 

■ 

INCREASES  RATE 

The  Kane  (Pa.)  Republican  has  in¬ 
creased  its  subscription  rate  from  15 
to  18  cents  a  week. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


E.  S.  Friendly 
Named  N.  Y.  Sun 
General  Manager 

Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business  man¬ 
ager,  became  general  manager  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  Dec.  29.  The  change 
of  Mr.  Friend¬ 
ly’s  official  title 
was  carried  in 
the  masthead 
that  day.  Editor 
&  Publisher  was 
informed  the  title 
of  business  man¬ 
ager  has  been 
dropped  by  the 
Sun  manage- 
ment 

The  new  ap¬ 
pointment  f  o  1  - 
Edwin  S.  Friendly  lows  an  execu¬ 
tive  reorganiza¬ 
tion  on  Dec.  10  in  which  William  T. 
Dewart,  previously  listed  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher,  relinquished  title 
of  publisher  (E.  &  P.,  Dec.  13,  p.  20). 
His  son,  William  T.  Dewart,  Jr.,  pre¬ 
viously  secretary,  became  publisher 
and  secretary  and  another  son,  Thom¬ 
as  W.  Dewart,  who  formerly  was 
treasurer,  became  vice-president  and 
treasurer. 

Frank  M.  O’Brien  continues  as  edi¬ 
tor  and  Keats  Speed  as  managing 
editor.  The  new  titles  do  not  imply 
any  changes  in  the  policies  of  the 
newspaper,  it  was  said. 


IBM  IN  ALL  DAILIES 

International  Business  Machine  will 
use  every  daily  newspaper  in  the 
country  on  Jan.  5  to  carry  an  insti¬ 
tutional  ad  stating  that  since  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  “we  all”  has  been  sub¬ 
stituted  for  ‘T’  and  that  the  country 
is  now  solidly  behind  President 
Roosevelt.  The  message  is  signed  by 
Thomas  J.  Watson.  In  the  majority 
of  papers  the  ad  will  measure  about 
a  quarter  of  a  page,  but  newspapers 
in  New  York  City,  Washington,  D.  C., 
Bin^iamton,  En<Bcott,  and  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  will  get  full  pages.  Cecil  & 
Presbrey,  New  York,  handles  the  ac- 
coimt. 


HAMMOND  DEALER  ADS 

Hammond  Instrument  Co.,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  Hammond  electric 
organ,  Novachord  and  Solovox,  will 
launch  an  intensive  dealer  cooperative 
advertising  campaign  on  the  Solovox 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1942,  based 
on  an  unlimited  budget  for  dealers 
in  approved  media,  with  Hammond 
coperating  on  a  share  cost  basis.  This 
plan  applies  only  to  newspaper  space, 
radio  time  and  space  in  regularly  is¬ 
sued  programs.  In  addition,  Hammond 
Instrument  Company  offers  to  either 
supply  mats,  recordings  and  radio 
scripts  or  offers  dealers  the  choice 
of  providing  their  own  copy  which 
of  course  must  conform  to  the  general 
Solovox  pattern. 


FUND  TO  HONOLULU 

A  check  for  $634  was  cabled  to 
Honolulu  last  week  by  Walter  M. 
Harrison,  managing  editor  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and  Times, 
to  buy  smokes  for  American  boys 
fighting  the  battle  of  the  Pacific.  Hie 
fund  was  started  as  a  memorial  to 
Lieut.  Robert  Markley,  Oklahoma’s 
first  casualty  of  the  war.  It  was  in¬ 
augurated  by  a  check  for  $25  from  a 
World  War  veteran  and  donations 
from  a  few  cents  up  poured  in  from 
all  over  Oklahoma. 
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NEW  RULES  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  SHIPYARDS 

WASHINGTON,  D,  C.,  Dec.  31 — While  conceding  that  “properly  using  pictures 
can  do  much  to  aid  in  public  morale”  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission 
today  promulgated  rules  restricting  news  photography  in  American  ship¬ 
yards.  No  picture  may  be  taken  except  with  the  approval  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  and  the  shipyard  operation,  or  in  the  absence  of  a  designated 
representative  of  the  commission.  No  photograph  showing  the  physical  setup 
of  the  shipyard  or  technical  details  will  be  permitted.  Shipyard  operators 
may  prohibit  anyone  from  taking  pictures  regardless  of  whether  Maritime 
Comission  or  Navy  approval  has  been  obtained  by  the  cameraman. 

NATIONAL  MARGARINE  INSTITUTE  DISSOLVES 

CHICAGO,  Dec.  30 — Members  of  the  National  Margarine  Institute,  an  Illinois 
corporation  organized  about  a  year  ago,  are  dissolving  the  institute,  effec¬ 
tive  Dec.  31.  While  no  official  statement  was  available  as  to  why  the  insti¬ 
tute  was  discontinuing  iteration,  apparently  the  members  have  been  unable 
to  agree  upon  a  program  to  boost  the  sale  of  margarine.  It  is  not  likely,  how¬ 
ever,  the  margarine  industry  will  discontinue  all  activities.  It  is  possible  the 
National  Association  of  Margarine  Manufacturers,  organized  in  1936  with 
headquarters  in  Columbus,  O.,  may  resume  activities  or  the  industry’s  pro¬ 
motional  efforts  may  be  continued  imder  some  other  form. 

CONGRESSIONAL  GROUP  TO  WATCH  PUBLICITY 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Jan.  1 — Publicity  practices  of  Federal  agencies  will 
be  scrutinized  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Expenditures — a  group  of  Senators  and  Representatives  whose  listing  of 
unnecessary  government  costs  already  has  passed  the  billion  dollar  figure. 
The  preliminary  report  proposes  abolition  of  numerous  activities  including 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  National  Youth  Administration  and  Farm 
Security  Administration,  and  reccxnmends  deep  slashes  into  other  budgetary 
items.  Publicity  costs  and  suggestions  for  their  reduction  will  be  included 
in  the  final  report. 

GENERAL  URGES  PUBLIC  TO  READ  NEWSPAPERS 

MAJOR  GEN.  O.  W.  GRISWOLD,  commander  of  the  Fourth  Army  Corps  in 
the  southeastern  states,  asked  the  public  Dec.  26  “to  read  your  newspapers 
for  official  reports  of  what  is  hapi>ening  on  war  fronts  and  beware  of  rumors.” 
He  added  that  “newspapers  are  performing  a  most  patriotic  duty  in  the  war 
effort,  submitting  to  a  voluntary  censorship  that  bans  rumors  and  withholds 
information  that  might  be  useful  to  the  enemy.” 

CANADA  "FREEZES"  CIRCULATION  RATES 


News  of  U.  S.  Stofb 
At  Hong  Kong  Awaited 

What  happened  to  American  and 
British  news  staffs  in  Hong  Kong 
when  it  fell  to  the  Japanese  could  not 
be  learned  this  week,  but  the  United 
Press  in  New  York  got  an  imcon- 
firmed  report  Dec.  28  that  Richard  C. 
Wilson,  one  of  its  staff,  had  escaped 
to  Free  China.  Manila  advised  that 
there  was  a  good  possibility  Wilson 
had  gotten  out  of  Hong  Kong  and 
asked  that  the  U.  P.  man’s  wife  and 
daughter  in  Oklahoma  City  be  so  in¬ 
formed. 

Some  concern  was  felt  at  the  U.  P. 
offices  for  the  safety  of  its  contribut¬ 
ing  correspondents  located  on  several 
U.  S.  Pacific  island  outposts.  No  word 
was  received  for  more  than  a  week 
from  its  “stringers”  on  Baker,  How¬ 
land,  and  Canton  islands,  all  scantily 
defended  weather  reporting  stations, 
the  U.  P.  said. 

The  AP  reported  that  its  two  Shang¬ 
hai  staffers,  Morris  J.  Harris,  bureau 
chief,  and  James  D.  White,  were  both 
at  the  Hotel  Metropole  in  Shanghai. 

Other  Far  Eastern  staffers  marooned 
when  the  Japs  moved  in  included: 
Hong  Kong,  George  E.  Baxter,  U.  P.; 
S.  A.  Gray,  INS;  Shanghai,  Robert  P. 
Martin  and  W.  H.  McDougall,  U.  P.; 
M.  C.  Ford,  INS;  Victor  Keen,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  E.  H.  McKay, 
NBC;  Douglas  Robertson,  New  York 
Times;  Saigon,  French  Indo-China, 
Reiman  Morin,  AP;  Peiping,  Jack 
Goette,  INS.  Some  services  had 
“stringers”  at  these  points. 

The  AP  said  Daniel  DeLuce,  form¬ 
erly  at  Teheran,  had  moved  into  Cal¬ 
cutta  this  week.  Elizabeth  Wayne, 
MBS,  left  Batavia  before  Christ¬ 
mas  and  up  to  Dec.  30  had  not  re¬ 
ported. 


CIRCULATION  rates  of  newspapers  in  Canada  may  not  exceed  whatever 
their  maximum  was  during  the  Sept.  15-Oct.  11  base  period.  An  order  so 
“freezing”  all  rates  has  been  issued  by  the  Canadian  Wartime  Prices  and 
Trade  Board.  The  Canadian  Board  has  not  yet  claimed  control  over  adver¬ 
tising  rates. 


NBC  Given  Right 
To  Transfer  Stations 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  31 — Be¬ 
cause  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  is  dismantling  its  Blue  Network, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  has  deviated  from  its  policy  in 
the  newspaper-radio  investigation  to 
permit  transfer  of  Station  WMAL 
from  NBC  to  M.  A.  Leese  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration,  owned  by  the  Washington 
Star. 

Explaining  this  action,  the  Com¬ 
mission  said:  “In  removing  this  appli¬ 
cation  from  its  pending  files,  the  Com¬ 
mission  took  cognizance  of  the  indi¬ 
cated  plan  of  net  work  operation  and, 
also,  of  the  substantial  investment 
antedating  Order  79  made  in  WMAL 
by  the  Evening  Star  Newspaper  Co., 
which  owns  the  Leese  corporation.” 

At  the  same  time  the  FCC  an¬ 
nounced: 

“Acting  upon  the  stated  willingness 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America  to  dispose  of  one  of  the 
former’s  two  networks,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  has  given  its  consent  to  the  vol¬ 
untary  asignment  of  licenses  of  three 
key  stations  of  the  Blue  Network — 
WJZ,  New  York;  WENR,  Chicago; 
and  KGO,  San  Francisco — from  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  to 
the  parent  company  (RCA)  pending 
the  finding  of  an  outside  purchaser  to 
assume  such  operation.” 

In  the  case  of  WMAL  the  licensee 
has  been  NBC,  but  Leese  corporation 
has  been  the  operator  and  the  out¬ 
let  is  described  at  station  breaks  as, 
“WMAL — the  Evening  Star  station  in 
Washington.” 


FCC  has  given  its  approval  for 
transfer  by  H.  M.  Bitner,  publisher  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  of  his 
interest  in  Station  WFBM,  Indianapo¬ 
lis. 

The  transferees  are  Evelyn  H. 
Bitner,  Evelyn  Pearson,  Harry  M.  Bit¬ 
ner,  and  the  present  stockholders.  The 
consideration  was  $75,000. 


OFFERS  BOOK 

“America  Goes  To  War,”  is  the 
title  of  a  new  book  being  offered  to 
newspapers  by  Consolidated  Book 
Publishers,  Inc.,  Chicago.  The  Chicago 
Times  is  the  first  newspaper  to  offer 
the  book  to  readers  for  35  cents  and 
five  coupons  from  the  Times.  The 
book  contains  President  Roosevelt’s 
war  report  to  the  nation  (Dec.  9, 1941) 
and  all  the  other  late  official  docu¬ 
ments,  such  as  both  war  messages, 
the  Declarations  of  War,  the  note  to 
the  Japanese  emperor  and  other  re¬ 
cent  historical  papers. 


NEW  CLARK  STUDY 

The  Baltimore  Sun,  morning  and 
afternoon;  the  Boston  Globe,  morning 
and  afternoon;  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat;  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
are  the  newspapers  which  L.  M.  Clark, 
Inc.,  has  announced  as  the  ones  to 
be  studied  in  their  syndicated  news¬ 
paper  schedule  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1942.  The  studies  will  be  identical 
to  the  160-odd  studies  carried  on  since 
January,  1939.  All  newspapers  will 
be  surveyed  for  the  readership  of 
editorial  and  advertising  matter  in 
them. 


War  Dept  VTiU 
Censor  Ad  Copy 

Washington,  Dec.  30 — The  War  De¬ 
partment  has  created  a  Division  of 
Advertising  Review  to  clear  copy  for 
publication  and  has  placed  C!ol.  Ma¬ 
son  Wright  in  charge. 

It  was  emphasized  in  Washington 
that  the  prime  objective  will  be  to 
get  ads  in  shape  for  safe  use  rather 
than  to  limit  the  use  of  paid  space. 
In  case  where  the  layouts  are  not  ap- 
provable,  suggestions  will  be  made 
for  changes  in  art  or  text  when  pos¬ 
sible. 

No  hard-and-fast  rules  have  been 
laid  down  by  Col.  Wright,  but  copy 
will  be  examined  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  “restricted  categories  of  in¬ 
formation.”  For  instance,  persons  in 
uniform  may  not  be  pictured  if  the 
individuals  are  recognizable;  military 
and  war  industries  must  not  be  men¬ 
tioned;  prospective  construction  for 
war  purposes  must  be  omitted. 

The  department  promises  “expedited 
clearance”  on  copy  submitted. 


MERRY  XMAS.  LONDON 

Twenty  American  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondents  in  London  exchanged 
greetings  with  their  wives,  children 
and  other  relatives  over  the  radio 
Christmas  Eve  in  a  two-way  hookup 
arranged  by  NBC.  The  conversa¬ 
tions  were  broadcast  over  WEAF  and 
a  national  network. 


BACK  FROM  LISBON 

Joseph  D.  Ravotto  returned  home 
from  Lisbon  this  week  after  an  eight- 
year  tour  of  foreign  assignments  for 
United  Press  in  Paris,  Rome,  Madrid 
and  the  Portuguese  capital.  He  will 
take  a  short  leave  of  absence  before 
being  reassigned. 
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Ad  Copy  Performed  New  Jobs 
In  Nation  Going  To  War 


Ads  Now  Explain  Shortage,  Restrict  Soles 
And  Offer  Air  Raid  Advice,  Automotive 
Losses  Offset  by  Liquor  And  Food  Gains 


ADVERTISING  kept  pace  in  1941  with 

a  nation  preparing  for,  and  finally, 
in  the  12th  month,  plunging  into  war. 

This  time  last  year  advertisers  and 
agencies  were  confident  that  adverti¬ 
sing  would  continue  to  sell  goods  as 
fast  as  ever  before.  Now,  in  many 
fields,  selling  is  no  longer  the  primary 
objective,  and  advertising  is  proving 
that  it  can  not  only  make  sales,  but 
stop  them;  that  it  can  keep  a  man 
talking  about  a  certain  brand  of  car 
although  that  car  is  no  longer  man¬ 
ufactured;  that  it  can  recruit  soldiers 
and  sailors  for  defense  of  the  country; 
that  it  can  spearhead  conservation 
drives;  offer  guidance  during  air  raids 
and  blackouts;  and,  in  general,  state 
the  war-time  case  of  business  and  in¬ 
dustry. 

New  Kind  of  Copy 

Copy  is  vastly  more  interesting  to¬ 
day  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  A  flash¬ 
light  manufacturer  asks  the  public  not 
to  buy  flashlights.  A  rubber  company 
uses  a  large  ad  to  explain  the  mora¬ 
torium  on  tire  sales.  A  public  utility 
company  pays  for  full  pages  to  tell 
everyone  how  to  make  blackout  cur¬ 
tains.  A  cosmetic  firm  runs  a  full 
page  picture  of  a  woman  and  asks 
that  she  do  her  part  to  maintain  pub¬ 
lic  morale. 

There  is  good  writing  and  good  il¬ 
lustrating  in  these  ads  and,  with  the 
exception  of  such  industries  as  the 
automotive  and  other  durable  and 
metal  goods,  as  much  of  it  as  ever 
before. 

In  1941  automotive  copy  fell  off 
with  the  general  curtailment  in  pro¬ 
duction.  The  first  few  months  sched¬ 
ules  were  much  the  same  as  in  pre¬ 
vious  years  and  it  was  not  until  the 
fall  that  a  real  cut  became  apparent. 
Even  then  the  curtailment  was  not 
as  severe  as  had  been  expected.  De¬ 
troit  found  it  had  a  sales  job  to  do 
on  the  new  models. 

Then  the  war  broke  and  changed 
everything.  New  product  automotive 
copy  has  been  blacked  out  completely. 
Production  in  December  was  cut  to 
60%  of  the  same  month  last  year. 
The  production  quota  for  the  entire 
industry  in  January  1942  has  been  set 
at  102,424  cars. 

Latest  reports  from  Detroit  indicate 
that  institutional  and  service  copy 
will  replace  product  advertising,  but 
on  a  greatly  restricted  scale. 

Dealer  Advertiiieg  Hit 

In  other  durable  goods  fields,  chiefly 
refrigerators,  washing  machines,  and 
other  electrical  appliances,  priorities 
and  shortages  hit  hard.  Credit  re¬ 
strictions  imposed  by  the  government 
also  cut  down  on  sales  transactions 
and  some  of  the  big  manufacturers 
saw  a  sharp  decline  in  the  amount  of 
cooperative  dealer  advertising.  Faced 
with  a  seller’s  market  and  uncertain 
about  future  orders,  retailers  were  re¬ 
luctant  to  advertise. 

Some  of  the  funds  which  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  had  previously  allotted 
for  dealer  advertising  were  diverted 
to  national  institutional  copy  in  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines. 


By  R.  M.  DOBE 

Motor  fuel  advertising  had  one  of 
the  most  hectic  years  in  its  history. 
First  came  the  automotive  production 
curtainment.  But  this  was  forgotten 
when  it  wast  suddenly  announced  last 
fall  that  the  eastern  seaboard  faced 
an  acute  oil  and  gasolin-a  shortage. 

A  curfew  on  evening  sales  was  es¬ 
tablished.  After  it  had  taken  effect 
magazines  appeared  with  copy,  placed 
prior  to  the  curfew,  advertising  a 
company’s  “all-night”  service.  The 
camp>aign  was  quickly  brought  to  date 
with  a  newspaper  campaign. 

The  Washington  Scare 

Conservation  was  not  the  only  bug¬ 
bear  which  plagued  the  oil  men  in  ’41. 
Down  in  Washington  Assistant  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Thurman  Arnold  scarod 
the  industry  by  distributing  lengthy 
questionnaires  to  the  big  companies, 
asking  numerous  and  detailed  ques¬ 
tions,  including  their  cost  of  adverti¬ 
sing  per  dollar  of  sales,  per  unit  of 
commodity,  and  to  what  extent  com¬ 
petition  had  affected  their  advertising 
policy. 

Wild  rumors  that  the  government 
would  take  over  the  oil  industry  were 
circulated.  Finally,  after  they  had 
died  down,  Mr.  Arnold  made  a  speech 
to  a  large  dinner  of  advertising  folk 
in  New  York,  assuring  everyone  that 
he  bore  no  grudge,  and  that  adver¬ 
tising  itself  was  not  a  violation  of  the 
anti-trust  laws. 

Later  still.  Price  Administrator 
Leon  Henderson  made  a  similarly  re¬ 
assuring  talk  at  a  joint  meeting  in  Hot 
Springs,  Va.  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies. 

Talk  of  Washington’s  attitude 
toward  advertising,  particularly  as  it 
might  affect  legislation  fixing  price 
ceilings,  or,  as  in  one  case,  a  bill 
providing  for  a  tax  on  advertising 
media,  was  heard  often  in  1941.  It 
was  suddenly  silenced  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  as  1942  comes  in  the 
question  is  no  longer  how  can  adver¬ 
tising  protect  itself  from  Washington 
but  what  it  can  do  to  help  protect  the 
country  from  invasion. 

The  government  itself  became  an 


active  advertiser  in  ’41.  The  biggest 
single  campaign  was  put  on  by  the 
Navy  which  sought  recruits  through 
newspaper  ads  in  cities  of  50,000  pop¬ 
ulation  or  under.  At  one  time  or 
another  the  campaign  ran  in  28  states 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  back 
in  October  the  Navy  Department  an¬ 
nounced  that  in  less  than  a  year  it 
had  already  spent  close  to  two  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  newspaper  advertising. 

The  Army,  through  N.  W.  Ayer, 
ran  its  second  newspaper  campaign 
in  1941,  using  a  list  of  some  700  papers, 
chiefly  aimed  at  getting  air  corps  re¬ 
cruits.  However,  the  size  and  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  ads  were  much  smaller 
than  those  of  the  Navy. 

The  Maritime  Commission  sought 
candidates  for  the  merchant  marine 
through  ads  in  about  10  cities  on  the 
eastern  seaboard  and  the  Marine 
Corps  made  a  survey  of  media,  al¬ 
though  no  campaign  was  announced. 

Competition  between  the  various 
branches  for  certain  typos  of  recruits 
is  expected  to  continue  during  the  war 
and  a  limited  amount  of  service  ad¬ 
vertising  is  expected. 

SohHi  American  Campaign 

Through  the  Office  of  the  Coordin¬ 
ator  of  Inter -American  affairs  the 
government  tried  an  interesting  ex¬ 
periment  in  advertising  in  a  large  list 
of  South  and  Central  American  news¬ 
papers.  ’The  ads  featured  travel  to 
the  U.  S.  and  were  designed  to  help 
South  American  newspapers  with¬ 
stand  Axis  pressure.  After  only  $100, 
000  of  the  proposed  $700,000  budget 
had  been  spent  the  campaign  was  sud¬ 
denly  canceled  for  diplomatic  rea¬ 
sons.  Later  in  the  year  the  Rockefel¬ 
ler  Office  took  small  space  in  some 
South  American  newspapers  to  an¬ 
nounce  radio  programs. 

The  government’s  campaign  for  sale 
of  defense  bonds  was  supported  with 
millions  of  dollars  of  advertising  do¬ 
nated  by  advertisers  and  the  media. 
The  success  of  this  campaign,  ac¬ 
complished  with  free  advertising,  in¬ 
dicates  that,  for  next  year  at  least 
the  government  will  not,  like  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Britain,  become  the  na¬ 
tion’s  biggest  single  advertiser. 


RATES  ON  NEW  U.  S.-5YDNEY  CIRCUIT  PROTESTED 

OPENING  of  the  first  direct  radiotelegraph  circuit  between  the  United 
State  and  Australia  on  Christmas  Day  provided  an  alternate  route  for 
news  and  other  communications  in  the  event  normal  British  Empire  cable 
routes  should  be  cut  during  the  war,  but  Australians  in  the  U.  S.  immediately 
expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  “high  rates.”  Charges  on  the  new  circuit, 
operated  by  RCA  Communications  and  Amalgamated  Wireless  (Australasia) 
Ltd.,  Sydney,  are  14  V4  cents  a  word  for  press  matter,  60  cents  a  word  for 
urgent  dispatches.  It  was  recalled  that  for  many  years  newspapers  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  have  been  urging  the  Commonwealth  government  to  permit  an  arrange¬ 
ment  whereby  Press  Wireless  of  American  would  open  a  direct  circuit  and 
transmit  news  at  5  cents  a  word  between  the  two  countries.  Australians 
here  said  the  new  link’s  primary  purpose,  to  assure  free  flow  of  information 
both  ways,  can  hardly  be  fulfilled  when  existing  facilities  between  Canada 
and  Australia,  although  slower,  permit  news  exchange  at  the  two  cents  a 
word  Empire  rate.  Editor  &  Pvbusher  learned  that  the  Australian  Govern¬ 
ment  is  ^ing  urged  immediately  to  remedy  the  situation.  Other  informed 
Australians  were  said  to  be  insisting  that  at  this  time  it  is  essential  to  make 
the  press  rate  both  ways  between  Australia  and  the  U.  S.  the  samie  as  the 
Empire  rate. 


Losses  in  automotive  and  durable 
goods  advertising  in  1941  were  made 
up  by  increases  in  food,  tobacco,  and 
liquor  copy. 

A  &  P  spent  $1,000,000  more  in  news¬ 
papers  than  in  1940  and  most  of  the 
other  chains  also  increased  their  ap¬ 
propriations.  Super  markets  ac¬ 
counted  for  a  large  volume  of  local 
linage 

Liggett  &  Myers  and  R.  J.  Reynolds 
remained  the  two  largest  and  most 
consistent  newspaper  advertisers  in 
the  tobacco  field.  But  a  comparative 
newcomer  to  newspapers,  Philip  Mor¬ 
ris,  launched  an  aggressive  campaign 
in  300  newspapers  in  January.  This 
was  the  company’s  first  national  news¬ 
paper  campaign.  It  was  extended  be¬ 
yond  the  original  schedule. 

Lucky  Strikes  revived  rumors  that 
this  brand  might  be  returning  to 
newspapers  when  American  Tobacco, 
featuring  wirephotos  pictures  of 
tobacco  auctions,  took  large  space  in 
a  13-week  campaign  in  New  York 
papers.  The  campaign  was  confined 
to  New  York,  however,  and  no  further 
newspaper  advertising  is  expected. 

Some  of  the  top  executives  in  the 
tobacco  companies,  including  George 
Washington  Hill,  were  convicted  in  a 
Kentucky  federal  court  in  ’41  on 
charges  of  monopolistic  practices  in 
buying  leaf  tobacco.  The  case,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  affect  the  advertising 
sdiedules  of  the  companies,  although 
these  were  discussed  in  testimony  in 
the  case. 

Big  Soap  Copy 

'The  “battle  of  the  soaps”  was  one 
of  the  outstanding  events  of  the  year. 
Lever  Bros,  appointed  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam  as  agency  for  its  new  Swan  soap 
and  early  in  the  year  followed  up  dis¬ 
tribution  with  large  newspaper  space. 
As  the  campaign  progressed  Procter 
&  Gamble  rose  to  meet  the  new  chal¬ 
lenger  to  Ivory.  Both  sides  used 
heavy  and  consistent  schedules  with 
ads  running  from  1,000  lines  to  full 
pages. 

P  &  G,  using  a  great  deal  more 
newspaper  advertising  than  in  recent 
years,  also  ran  big  campaigns  on  its 
Chipso,  Oxydol,  Duz,  and  Teel  denti¬ 
frice.  The  Teel  copy  was  so  aggres¬ 
sive  in  its  denunciation  of  other  pastes 
and  powders  that  New  York  news¬ 
papers  refused  to  carry  it  until  toned 
down. 

Lever  Bros,  was  active  with  an¬ 
other  new  product,  Vimms,  a  vitamin 
tablet,  handled  by  BBD&O,  which 
was  tested  in  a  limited  list  of  east¬ 
ern  papers. 

Colgate  -  Palmolive  -  Peet’s  Super 
Suds  was  also  supported  with  big 
newspaper  copy. 

■ 

DAILY  SUSPENDS 

The  Kearney  (Neb.)  Daily  News,  a 
morning  tabloid  published  five  days 
a  week,  suspended  publication  with 
the  Dec.  27  issue.  Publication  rights 
and  the  subscription  list  were  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Kearney  Daily  Hub, 
an  afternoon  paper  published  by  Or¬ 
mond  P.  Hill  and  H.  Dwight  King. 
Henry  C.  Kroger,  editor  of  the  News, 
died  Dec.  10,  and  it  had  since  been 
published  by  his  widow,  who  had 
been  associated  with  him  since  1939, 
when  they  converted  the  Platte  Valley 
Tribune  into  a  morning  tabloid. 

■ 

PRESS  CLUB  BLACKOUT 

WASHUfCTOw,  D.  C.,  Dec.  29 — ’Die 
National  Press  Ckib  has  set  the  pace 
for  Washington  institutions  operating 
imder  wartime  conditions  by  applying 
a  coat  of  deep  black  paint  to  windows, 
affording  a  blackout  during  air  raid 
alarms.  Lights  will  be  extinguished 
'  at  night  in  parts  of  the  club  quarters 
not  extensively  used. 
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Ad  Expenditures 
Will  Equal  Those 
Of  Past  Year 

Retiring  AMA  President  Sees 
Some  Level  in  '42  . . .  Borden 
Reports  on  Harvard  Study 

Advertising  volume  in  1941  ran 
about  4%  ahead  of  last  year  and 
should  approximate  the  sam^  level  in 
1942,  Hovirard  T.  Hovde  told  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  American  Mar¬ 
keting  Association  at  the  Commodore 
Hotel,  New  York,  this  week.  Mr. 
Hovde,  of  the  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  and  Commerce,  is  retiring 
president  of  the  AMA. 

Mr.  Hovde  said  that  total  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditures  in  1941  were  esti¬ 
mated  at  $1,700,000,000,  but  that  ad¬ 
vertising  indexes  seriously  lagged  be¬ 
hind  those  of  department  store  sales, 
national  income,  and  payrolls.  He  also 
warned  that  paper  shortages  may  bring 
restrictions  on  certain  kinds  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  packaging. 

The  Harvard  Stvdy 
One  of  the  highlights  of  the  annual 
meeting  was  the  report  of  Harvard 
Prof.  Neil  H.  Borden  on  his  four  and 
one-half-year  study  on  the  “Economic 
Effect  of  Advertising.”  The  report, 
published  this  week  in  a  980-page  vol¬ 
ume,  was  reviewed  in  the  Dec.  27 
issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  Prof. 
Borden  told  the  AMA  meeting  that 
the  study  showed  that  advertising  has 
played  a  vital  role  in  promoting  a 
dynamic  and  expanding  economy. 

Dr.  L.  D.  H.  Weld,  director  of  re¬ 
search  at  McCann-Erickson  and  a 
member  of  the  AMA  committee,  said 
in  his  report  that  total  advertising 
expenditures  in  1941  are  only  about 
2%  of  the  national  income,  whereas 
10  years  ago  they  were  nearer  3%. 
“And  advertising  expenditures  this 
year  will  amount  to  only  about  1% 
of  the  total  retail  value  of  all  goods 
and  services  in  the  sale  of  which  ad¬ 
vertising  is  used,”  he  added. 

Vergil  D.  Reed,  assistant  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Census,  was  elected 
to  succeed  Mr.  Hovde  as  president. 
Mr.  Hovde  is  now  a  director  of  the 
association.  Other  newly  elected  di¬ 
rectors  are  Ralph  S.  Alexander  of 
Columbia  University;  John  H.  Fred¬ 
erick,  University  of  Texas;  and  James 
L.  Palmer,  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Reviewed  by  Hotchkiis 

Prof.  Borden’s  Harvard  Study  was 
discussed  at  a  morning  session  on 
the  economics  of  advertising.  George 
B.  Hotchkiss  of  New  York  University 
said  he  concurred  with  the  major  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  project.  In  discussing 
the  relative  importance  of  different 
types  of  advertising  he  mentioned  that 
classified  advertising,  if  considered 
merely  from  the  gross  amoimt  spent 
in  it  annually,  might  be  thought  to  be 
the  most  wasteful  of  all  types  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  Actually,  however,  he 
pointed  out,  this  is  not  true,  since  a 
classified  ad  is  the  most  economical 
and  effective  means  for  a  particular 
job. 

Mr.  Hotchkiss  said  that  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  generally  responsible  for  rais¬ 
ing  the  standard  of  living  and  that 
retailers  help  in  maintaining  it  He 
said  that  no  rise  in  the  standard  of 
living  could  be  expected  for  some 
time. 


Corwin  D.  Edwards  of  the  anti-trust 
division  of  the  Justice  Department 
said  that  the  trade  press  had  been 
guilty  of  exaggerating  the  anti-trust 
division’s  attitude  toward  advertising, 
and  particularly  the  viewpoint  of 
Thurman  Arnold. 

Mr.  Edwards  said  that  advertising 
men  had  been  less  involved  in  anti¬ 
trust  actions  than  almost  any  other 
professional  or  business  men.  The 
purpose  of  the  anti -trust  laws  is  to 
protect  free  competition  and  this  is 
to  the  advantage  of  all  advertising 
men,  he  said. 

Gallnp  Heads  Forum 
George  Gallup,  vice-president  of 
Young  &  Rubicam,  presided  at  a 
forum  on  readership  of  advertising. 
An  outline  of  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Audiences  was  made  by 
Allen  B.  Sikes  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA. 

At  another  forum  George  Mateyo 
of  Columbia  Broadcasting  Co.  dis¬ 
cussed  media  in  Latin  America. 

An  advisory  committee,  consisting  of 
Professors  T.  H.  Brown.  E.  P.  Learned, 
H.  T.  Lewis,  M.  P.  McNair,  and  H.  R. 
Tosdal,  of  Harvard  in  a  statement  re¬ 
garding  the  significance  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Borden’s  study,  summarized  cer¬ 
tain  suggestions  coming  from  the  re¬ 
port  which  are  applicable  to  both  sup¬ 
porters  and  critics  of  advertising  as 
follows: 

“Apart  from  the  present  emer¬ 
gency  of  national  defense,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  both  business  and  government 
is  how  to  keep  the  economic  machine 
functioning,  and  from  a  practical 
standpoint  that  means  functioning 
within  the  general  structure  of  the 
private  enterprise  system.  Very  few 
people  in  business,  in  government,  or 
in  the  community  at  large  desire  to 
see  drastic  social  changes.  But  if  such 
changes  are  to  be  avoided  and  if  the 
economic  machine  is  to  be  made  to 
function  effectively,  it  is  necessary 
that  businessmen,  instead  of  being 
blindly  antagonistic  to  all  criticism, 
should  become  more  acutely  aware  of 
the  social  consequences  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  acts  and  should  seek  to  under¬ 
stand  such  criticisms  of  existing  busi¬ 
ness  practices  as  those  which  are 
dealt  with  in  this  study  of  advertising. 

Contributes  to  Dynamic  Economy 

“This  study  shows  that  advertising 
properly  carried  out  contributes  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  dynamic  econ¬ 
omy  and  helps  to  raise  the  level  of 
real  income.  The  functioning  of  ad¬ 
vertising  along  these  lines,  however, 
can  be  substantially  improved  if  busi¬ 
nessmen  will  study  their  problems 
more  carefully  and  make  better  use 
of  price  strategy.  The  existing  eco¬ 
nomic  machine  can  also  be  made  to 
run  more  smoothly  if  businessmen 
will  behave  more  boldly  and  fearless¬ 
ly  in  pushing  pioneering  ventures  and 
in  keeping  the  door  open  to  new  types 
of  enterprise.  Elfforts  to  choke  off  the 
entry  of  new  enterprises,  whether  by 
means  of  patents,  tying  agreements, 
enormous  advertising  expenditures,  or 
restrictive  price  control  measures, 
such  as  price  maintenance  laws  and 
not-selling  below-cost  laws,  will  lead 
to  the  eventual  disruption  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  system. 

“Businessmen  can  help  consumers 
by  providing  more  product  informa¬ 
tion.  It  is  short-sighted  of  business¬ 
men  to  oppose  the  development  of  a 
strong  Consumer  Movement.  Under 
a  free-enterprise  system  consumers 
have  fully  as  much  right  to  organize 


as  does  labor.  Furthermore,  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Movement  is  one  of  the  cor¬ 
rective  forces  which  keeps  the  eco¬ 
nomic  machine  in  proper  balance. 

“Advertisers  are  in  some  danger  of 
not  paying  sufficient  attention  to  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment.  The  practitioners  of 
advertising  have  developed  some  in¬ 
teresting  research  techniques  to  find 
out  what  people  like  in  advertisements 
and  to  find  out  what  they  like  about 
products.  It  might  be  wise  to  use 
such  types  of  opinion  survey  to  keep 
in  closer  touch  with  evolving  ethical 
standards  by  finding  out  what  the 
public  really  thinks  about  many  con¬ 
temporary  practices  in  advertising. 
There  is  a  need  to  get  at  the  facts  in¬ 
stead  of  replying  to  criticisms  by 
means  of  emotional  statements  based 
on  half  truths,  because  such  replies 
serve  only  to  encourage  further  emo¬ 
tional  statements  based  on  partial 
truths  by  the  other  side. 

“The  same  admonition  may  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  critics  of  advertising. 
They  are  urged  to  examine  the  facts 
collected  in  this  study,  because  an 
effort  has  been  made  impartially  to 
appraise  advertising  and  aggressive 
selling  practices.  The  economists  are 
urged  to  understand  the  organic  func¬ 
tions  of  advertising  in  a  dynamic 
economy.  If  this  view  of  the  function 
of  advertising  in  a  system  of  private 
enterprise  is  sound,  advertising  has  a 
permanent  place  in  modern  life;  and 
both  the  critics  and  the  practitioners 
must  work  together  to  make  advertis¬ 
ing  and  aggressive  selling  serve  even 
more  effectively  than  in  the  past  in 
the  interests  of  the  whole  of  society.” 

■ 

Coast  Admen  Pledge 
War  Cooperation 

Organized  advertising  in  the  west 
has  pledged  all-out  cooperation  in 
America’s  war  effort,  through  a  reso¬ 
lution  adopted  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Advertising  Club  recently. 

The  resolution  was  offered  by  Don 
Belding,  president  of  the  Pacific  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association,  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Lord  &  Thomas.  Returning 
from  a  trip  throughout  the  west  in 
the  PAA’s  “Advancement  of  Business” 
program,  he  reported  on  that  trip, 
and  pointed  out  that  President  Roose- 
v'elt  has  said  that  advertising  plays  a 
more  important  part  in  war  than  in 
peace.  The  resolution  read: 

“Organized  advertising  in  the  West 
pledges:  To  stir  America  to  all-out 
effort  for  victory  through  every  me¬ 
dium  of  the  printed  and  spoken  word 
and  with  full  resources  of  our  col¬ 
lective  talent.  To  urge  economic 
living,  sound  buying  and  conserva¬ 
tion  of  the  necessities  of  war  by  show¬ 
ing  how  to  effectively  use  the  alter¬ 
nates. 

“To  safeguard  our  Bill  of  Rights 
by  alertly  watching  our  enemies  from 
within  who  would  use  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  undermine,  restrict  or  elim¬ 
inate  our  long-range  liberties. 

“This  means  that  organized  adver¬ 
tising  volunteers  its  services  where 
best  needed  in  the  war  effort.  It 
means  a  full  and  energetic  program 
with  particular  emphasis  on  ^e  edu¬ 
cational  and  consumer  features.” 

ELECTED  to'  ANA 

The  Pure  Oil  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  has 
been  elected  to  membership  in  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers, 
Inc.  F.  H.  Marling,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  will  represent  his  company  in  the 
ANA. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


THE  RICHARD  HUDNUT  CO.  and  j 
Benton  &  Bowles  both  announce 
that  the  agency  is  resigning  the  ac¬ 
count.  Benton  &  Bowles  will  continue 
to  handle  the  account  imtil  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  new  agency. 

The  Andrew  Jergio^s  Co.  will  launch 
the  biggest  advertising  campaign  in 
the  entire  history  of  the  company  in 
1942.  Along  with  their  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising  they  plan  to  use  four  times 
as  many  color  advertisements  as  have 
ever  been  used  before.  The  1942  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  for  Jergens- Wood¬ 
bury  products  will  appear  in  leading 
national  magazines  and  in  Sunday 
supplements  of  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country.  In  addition  three 
coast-to-coast  radio  programs  will  be 
used. 

The  Franklin  Lite  Insurance  Co. 
of  Springfield,  Ill.,  and  the  American 
Institute  of  Laundering  of  Joliet,  Ill., 
have  placed  their  advertising  accounts 
with  Roche,  Williams  &  Cunnyngham, 
Ire. 

The  Philip  Klein  advertising  agen¬ 
cy,  Philadelphia,  is  preparing  another 
newspaper  advertising  campaign  for 
The  Junto,  adult  school  of  the  same 
city,  whidi  successfully  used  the  same 
media  to  announce  the  opening  of  the 
unique  institution  several  months 
ago.  The  new  school  term  begins  in 
the  middle  of  January. 

The  James  G.  Lamb  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  has  been  appointed  to  handle  the 
advertising  account  of  the  Hudson 
Pulp  &  Paper  Corp.,  N.  Y.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  plants  in  Augusta,  Me.,  Bel¬ 
lows  Falls,  Vt.,  and  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

(^DYEAR  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  (Great 
Britain),  Ltd.,  Wolverhampton,  Eng¬ 
land,  has  transferred  Goodyear  Sole 
and  Heel  advertising  to  Erwin,  Wasey 
&  Co.,  Ltd. 

Featuring  a  Christmas  gift  certifi¬ 
cate  offer,  good  for  one  case  of  beer, 
Falstaff  Brewing  Co.  used  a  series 
of  large  display  ads  in  more  than  50 
newspapers  during  December.  Copy 
included  three  ads  of  full-page,  1200 
and  600-line  size  and  several  smaller 
ads,  all  in  black  and  white.  Black- 
ett-Sample-Hummert,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
places  the  account. 

The  Stewart  &  Ashby  Coffee  Co. 
of  Chicago  uses  a  map  of  the  Pacific 
war  zone  to  drive  home  a  message 
about  Stewart’s  Private  Blend  Coffee. 
In  250-line  newspaper  copy  headlined 
“Foresight”  and  featuring  a  map  of 
the  Far  Eastern  theatre  of  war,  the 
Stewart’s  Coffee  ad  assures  American 
housewives  “that  extra  rich  Sumatra 
Flavor  in  your  Stewart’s  Coffee  is  in¬ 
sured  for  a  long  time  to  come.”  Copy 
goes  on  to  explain  that  “long  before 
war  exploded  in  the  Pacific,  huge 
shipments  of  genuine  Sumatra  Coffee 
were  pouring  into  Stewart’s  Coffee 
warehouses.” 

Among  Advertising  Folk 

JAMIES  S.  ADAMS,  newly  elected 
president  of  Standard  Brands  Inc., 
was  vice-president  and  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Johns  Manville  Co., 
from  1928  to  1934.  From  1934  to  1940 
he  was  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  Benton  and  Bowles,  Inc., 
advertising  agents.  In  1940  he  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Colgate-Palmolive  Peet  Co., 
as  executive  vice-president.  His  home 
is  in  Fairfield,  Conn. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 


Being  a  newspaper  doesn't  give  us  license  to  predict  the 
future.  There  will  be  some  people  who  think  it  better  to  say 
nothing,  than  to  talk  about  anything  as  uncertain  as  a  New 
Year  in  a  world  at  war. 

Then,  too,  there  are  always  a  few  people  in  times  like  these 
who  say:  “This  is  war.  Everything  is  topsyturvy.  Might  as 
well  sit  tight  and  take  it  as  it  comes.” 

There  may  be  a  case  for  cautiousness.  But  it  is  a  con¬ 
structive  kind  of  cautiousness  that  will  make  the  winners 
of  1942. 

Today,  advertising  has  a  new  significance.  People  with 
more  money  to  spend  are  looking  for  things  to  buy.  And 
advertising  helps  them  get  the  most  out  of  their  dollars  in  a 
world  where  something  has  become  more  important  than 
personal  comfort  and  private  indulgence.  This  is  true  of 
Philadelphia  —  and  across  the  country. 

In  one  respect  Philadelphia  is  different.  The  buyers  in 
this  market  read  one  newspaper  to  keep  abreast  of  a  greater 
proportion  of  national  advertising  news.  The  Evening  Bulletin 
brings  them  69%  more  national  advertising  than  any  other 
daily  newspaper  in  the  market  (excluding  classifications  not 
acceptable  to  The  Bulletin)  — more  advertising  in  relation 
to  the  “second”  paper  than  buyers  can  find  in  any  one  of 
the  top  ten  cities  of  the  country. 

And  if  you  are  an  advertiser,  you  can  cover  the  excep¬ 
tional  Philadelphia  market  with  this  one  newspaper  which 
has  been  the  favorite  for  37  years.  Today,  The  Evening 
Bulletin  provides  the  greatest  3c  newspaper  coverage*  in 
Philadelphia  history. 

And  if  you  pin  us  down  to  a  prediction,  it  is  this:  Many 
people  who  buy,  as  well  as  many  who  sell,  will  have  a  better 
New  Year  because  they  use  The  Bulletin  wisely. 


NEARLY  EVERYBODY  READS  THE  BULLETIN 


*500,140  average  daily  circulation,  November,  1941 
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Wallace  Carroll 


Carroll  Returns 
From  32X00-Mile 
News  Assignment 

U.  P.  London  Chief  Tells 
Of  Convoyed  Trip  From 
Manila,  Hawaii  in  War 

The  life  of  a  “roving  correspondent” 
in  a  world  at  war  is  beset  by  prob¬ 
lems  of  transportation  and  communi¬ 
cations,  but  pays 
large  dividends 
in  opportunities 
for  turning  up 
big  stories  and 
in  unique  expe¬ 
riences,  accord¬ 
ing  to  United 
Press  London 
bureau  manager 
Wallace  Carroll 
Carroll,  just 
returned  home 
after  a  four- 
month  “roving” 
assignment  t  o 

Russia,  has  had  his  share  of  both  the 
difficulties  and  the  rewards  of  com¬ 
batting  official  restrictions  and  red 
tap>e.  He  made  a  32,000-mile,  ’round- 
the-world  journey  from  London, 
across  Russia  and  Asia,  through  Sing¬ 
apore,  the  Philippines,  across  the  Pa¬ 
cific  to  Hawaii  and  then  home.  In 
the  course  of  his  travels  he  gath¬ 
ered  and  wrote  stories  that  made 
headlines,  saw  others  on  which  he  had 
spent  long  hours  of  painstaking  ef¬ 
fort  collapse  under  censorship. 

■•Mt  ly  Rad  Top# 

Soon  after  Germany  turned  on  her 
erstwhile  Soviet  friend,  efforts  were 
begun  to  arrange  for  Carroll’s  entry 
into  Russia  to  augment  U.P.’s  regu¬ 
lar  staff. 

“Weeks  of  negotiations  and  prepa¬ 
rations  were  required,”  CarroU  said, 

“in  London,  Washington  and  Moscow 
before  it  was  possible  to  obtain  the 
necessary  credentials.  Then  further 
delays  were  encountered  in  arranging 
transportation.  Finally,  in  September, 
all  arrangements  were  completed.” 

From  England  Carroll  set  out  on  a 
journey  that  carried  him  around  the 
world  over  a  route  that  wound  from 
the  Arctic  circle  to  below  the  Equa¬ 
tor  and  made  use  of  every  conceiv¬ 
able  means  of  conveyance  from  a 
donkey  cart  and  a  native  Arabian  row 
boat  to  the  most  modem  aircraft 
The  journey  to  Archangel  Russia, 

Carroll  said,  was  made  in  British  con¬ 
voy  through  the  Norwegian  and 
Barents  seas.  From  Archangel  he 
traveled  by  red  army  plane  to  Mos¬ 
cow,  over  which  British  and  American 
war  materials  were  moved  to  the  Rus¬ 
sian  front.  In  Moscow,  CarroU  gath¬ 
ered  material  for  a  series  of  dispatches 
describing  the  civilian  wartime  be¬ 
havior,  problems  and  attitude  and  then 
was  taken  by  automobile  to  the  front 
near  Smolensk.  Bombs  twice  feU 
near  the  staff  cars  in  which  CarroU 
and  a  small  group  of  other  correspon¬ 
dents  were  traveling  and  once  blasted 
out  the  windows  of  the  hotel  room 
in  which  he  was  quartered  at  Vyazma. 

On  completion  of  his  Russian  as¬ 
signment,  CarroU  flew  from  Kuibyshev 
to  Teheran,  via  Astrakhan  and  Mak- 
hach-Kala.  The  trip  was  made  in  the 
Red  Army’s  version  of  a  Douglas  DC-3 
bomber. 

“I’ve  never  experienced  such  flying 
as  we  did  from  Astrakhan  to  Baku, 

along  the  Caspian.  Our  Russian  army  j  t  o 

pUot  seemed  to  consider  it  a  token  of  Ahen  Enemy  Hearing  Board  for  Con- 
his  esteem  to  fly  so  low  we  could  look  necticut  by  Um^  Stat^  Attorney 
in  the  windows  of  the  native  houses.  General  Francis  Biddle.  The  board  is 
We  skimmed  the  whole  way  at  tdp  to  hear  cases  of  enemy  aliens  against 
speed,  barely  clearing  trees,  tele-  whom  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
phone  and  telegraph  lines  or  the  preferred  charges. 


white  caps  in  the  Caspian,”  CarroU 
said. 

From  Basra,  Iraq,  Carroll  continued 
his  journey  to  Calcutta  across  the 
wUdest  part  of  India  by  British  flying 
boat.  Carroll  visited  Bangkok,  Thai¬ 
land  and  Singapore  before  changing  to 
a  Clipper  which  carried  him  to 
Manila.  There  he  wrote  a  series  of 
uncensored  stories  on  Russia,  before 
boarding  an  American  ship  for  Ha¬ 
waii. 

Got  Story  at  Hawaii 

Nine  days  out  of  Manila  the  ship’s 
news  bulletin  service  was  cut  off  and 
rumors  circulated  that  Japan  had  at¬ 
tacked  the  U.  S.  The  ship  cut  off  its 
course  and  entered  a  convoy.  That 
was  Monday,  Dec.  8.  The  following 
day  the  ship’s  captain  confirmed  the 
war  rumor. 

“For  several  anxious  days  we  had  no 
information,”  Carroll  said.  “The  wild¬ 
est  rumors  spread — that  Russia  had 
joined  the  war  against  Japan — that 
Tokyo  had  been  bombed  and  set  afire 
by  Russian  planes — that  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  had  been  bombed.  Those  days 
impressed  me  more  than  any  other  ex¬ 
perience  of  my  life  with  the  absolute 
necessity  for  a  reliable  source  of 
news.” 

Arriving  at  Hawaii,  Carroll  gathered 
material  for  an  exclusive  story  on  the 
part  played  by  Japanese  fifth  column¬ 
ists  in  the  raid  on  Pearl  Harbor  be¬ 
fore  proceeding  in  convoy  to  the  main¬ 
land. 

“The  thing  that  most  impresses  me, 
after  more  than  two  years  covering 
war  in  Europe,  and  after  inspecting 
the  results  of  Japan’s  blow  against 
Pearl  Harbor,”  Carroll  said,  “is  the 
apparent  failure  of  the  average  Amer¬ 
ican  to  grasp  the  proportions  of  the 
problem  this  nation  faces  and  the 
power  of  the  enemy  she  faces.  None 
of  us  doubt  that  we  can  and  will  win. 
But  we  will  have  to  recognize  that  it 
will  be  a  long  hard  pull  that  demands 
the  best  of  all  of  us.” 

■ 

GIMBEL  ANNIVERSARY 

The  Gimbel  organization  enters  its 
second  century  of  business  this  week. 
Founded  on  the  proverbial  shoestring 
in  1842  by  Adam  Gimbel,  an  itinerant 
immigrant  peddler,  in  the  then  fron¬ 
tier  town  of  Vincennes,  Indiana,  it 
is  now  the  oldest  retail  dry  goods 
house  save  one  in  America,  and  one 
of  the  largest  retail  store  chains  in 
the  world,  with  an  annual  sales  vol¬ 
ume  topping  $100,000,000.  The  Gimbel 
Centennial  will  be  observed  with  full 
page  newspaper  ads  in  Vincennes  and 
in  the  cities  in  which  Gimbel  stores 
are  maintained — New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pittsburgh  and  Milwaukee. 
The  company  also  owns  and  operates 
the  Saks  stores  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Palm  Beach,  Miami  Beach, 
and  Beverly  Hills. 

■ 

LOSES  TWO  SONS 

Minneapolis,  Dec.  29— First  Minne¬ 
sota  newspaper  employe  to  suffer 
family  casualties  in  the  war  with 
Japan  is  Guy  DuLac,  Minneapolis 
Star  Journal  and  Tribune  circulation 
department  driver.  The  navy  has 
notified  him  his  two  sons  were  killed 
in  action  in  the  Jap  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor. 

■ 

F.  S.  MURPHY  NAMED 

Francis  S.  Murphy,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
has  been  named  as  a  member  of  the 


John  H.  Sorrells 
And  John  Ryan 
Named  as  Censors 

Byron  Price  Names  Scripps- 
Howard  News  Chief  and 
Radio  Man  as  Assistants 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  31— Organ¬ 
ization  of  the  plan  for  news  censorship 
hrs  moved  forward  with  the  appoint- 


John  H.  Sorrells 


John  H.  Ryan 


mcnt  of  John  H.  Sorrells,  executive 
editor  of  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
paper,  and  John  H.  Ryan,  prominent 
in  the  field  of  radio,  as  assistant  di¬ 
rectors  of  censorship. 

Announcement  of  these  selections 
was  made  by  Censor  Byron  Price  from 
his  headquarters  in  the  Post  Office 
Building. 

Mr.  Sorrells,  46  years  old,  is  a  native 
of  Arkansas,  and  was  educated  at 
Washington  and  Lee  University.  His 
newspaper  career  began  as  a  reporter 
on  the  Pine  Bluff  Daily  Graphic  in 
1919.  He  was  news  editor  of  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  from  1923  to  1926;  manag¬ 


ing  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press  in 
1926;  managing  editor  of  the  Memphis 
Press  Scimitar  in  the  following  year; 
editor  of  the  Fort  Worth  Press  until 
1930,  and  since  that  year  executive 
editor  of  all  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers.  He  served  in  the  World  War 
as  a  lieutenant  of  infantry,  and  is  the 
author  of  a  book,  “The  Working 
Press.”  His  home  is  in  Pelham  Manor, 
N.  Y. 

Mr.  Ryan  is  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Fort  Industry  Com¬ 
pany  of  Toledo,  O.,  owners  and  op¬ 
erators  of  Radio  Stations  WSPD, 
Toledo;  MVWA,  Wheeling,  West  Va.; 
WMMN,  Fairmont,  West  Va.;  WAGA, 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  WLOK,  Lima,  O.;  and 
WHIZ,  Zaneville,  O. 

Gradual*  of  Yal* 

He  is  56  years  old,  a  graduate  of 
Yale  University,  and  a  past  president 
of  the  Ohio  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters. 

Mr.  Price  said  Mr.  Ryan  will  deal 
principally  with  problems  affecting 
radio  and  Mr.  Sorrels  with  problems 
affecting  the  press.  He  indicated  also 
that  one  or  more  additional  directors 
will  be  named  later  to  work  in  specific 
fields. 

Mr.  Price  said: 

“Both  Mr.  Sorrells  and  Mr.  Ryan  are 
coming  to  Washington  on  leave  of 
absence  from  their  present  positions, 
each  at  a  considerable  personal  sacri¬ 
fice. 

“Mr.  Sorrells  is  a  newspaperman  of 
wide  experience  and  recognized  abil¬ 
ity.  Mr.  Ryan  is  a  practical  radio 
executive  and  has  the  endorsement  of 
the  broadcasting  industry.” 

Mr.  Ryan  took  up  his  duties  today 
and  Mr.  Sorrells  will  join  the  Office 
Censorship  in  Washington  within  a 
few  days. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE 
ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  • 


December  15,  1941 


Mr.  William  B.  Executive, 

71  West  62nd  St., 

New  York  City 

Dear  Bill: 

How  true  it  is  that  sometimes  you  have  to  go 
outside  of  the  family  to  get  the  lowdown  on  yourself. 

The  other  day  I  happened  to  overhear  one  of 
Washington’s  advertising  agency  men  talking  to  a 
client  of  his  who  was  complaining  that  he  had  a  poor 
position  in  The  Star  the  day  before.  It  happened  we 
had  a  sixty  page  paper  that  night  and  with  sixty  pages 
everyone  can’t  be  "top  of  column,  next  to  reading  matter, 
on  the  first  right  hand  page."  This  client  was  grumbling 
that  The  Star  was  so  full  of  advertising  that  his  little 
ad  wouldn’t  stand  a  show.  He  said  he  thought  he  would 
be  better  off  in  some  other  paper  that  didn’t  carry  so 
many  ads. 

The  advertising  man  asked  him  "if  he  went  to  the 
movie  that  drew  a  crowded  house  or  wasted  his  time  and 
money  on  a  show  that  nobody  cared  to  see."  Of  course  The 
Star  is  full  of  advertising— and  for  only  one  reason— 
it  delivers  the  goods — and  anywhere  in  The  Star  is  good 
position. 

It’s  the  old  story  over  again.  Bill — the  crowd  knows 
where  it  is  going  and  has  good  reason  for  going  there. 

Yours  sincerely,  j/ 


Leroy  W.  Herron :MR 


Office:  J.  E.  U.,.,  Tnb.. 
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umor  vs.  Fact 

about  Airline  Operation 
and  Maintenance 


confidence  in  the  safety  of  Air  Transportation,  they  would  read  with  glee  the  vicious 
rumors  which  have  circulated  in  the  nation’s  press,  to  the  detriment  of  the  national 
defense  program. 

Such  rumors  have  created  in  the  minds  of  thousands  of  business  men  the  fear- 
somely  false  impression  that  the  Airlines  are  forced  to  operate  "unsafe,  wornout" 
equipment,  because  of  priority  shortages  in  maintenance  materials. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth;  for  the  truth  of  the  matter  is: 

Today,  the  Airlines  of  the  United  States  carry  a  larger  stock  of  new  parts, 
propellers,  engines  and  all  other  replacements  than  ever  before  in  their  history. 

For  now  every  airliner  under  the  United  States  flag  must  be  and  is  kept  at  a  peak  of 


OR  JANUARY  3.  1942 


efficiency  and  safety  sufficient  to  fly  to  any  point  on  the  earth’s  surface,  at  a  moment’s 
notice,  at  the  direction  of  the  United  States  armed  forces. 

Yet,  recently,  a  nationally  prominent  journalist  sounded  the  following  alarm  in 
his  column  [We  offer  it  as  typical  of  the  rumors  that  have  been  making  the  rounds] : 

the  army  and  navy  riding  high  in  the  saddle,  civil  air  transport  has 
been  strangled .  .  .  with  shortened  equipment  and  no  replacements. 

”And  many  an  individual  in  the  commercial  airline  business  has  gone  through 
all  summer  with  a  prayer  that,  under  the  steady,  doubled  strain,  pilots  and 
equipment  wouldn’t  collapse  together,  ” 

Gentlemen  of  the  Press,  we  believe  you  will  agree  it  is  high  time  that  such  rumors 
be  taken  to  task  and  the  public  be  acquainted  with  the  faas. 

President,  AiR  TRANSPORT  Association  of  America 

Representing  all  the  Scheduled  Domestic  and  Overseas  United  States  Flag  Airlines 


HERE  ARE  THE  FACTS 


1.  In  January,  1939,  President  Roosevelt  said: 
“Civil  aviation  is  clearly  recognized  as  the 
backlog  of  national  defense . . .  hardly  another 
Civil  aaivity  of  our  people  bears  such  a  direa 
and  intimate  relation  to  the  national  security  as 
does  Civil  Aviation.” 

2.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  emergency, 
the  Airlines  have  had  a  blanket  authority 
to  obtain  all  material  needed  for  maintenance. 

3.  In  addition,  on  Ottober  7,  1941,  the  OPM 
also  granted  the  Airlines  a  high  priority  rating 
...  so  high  that  it  assures  a  constant  and  ample 
supply  of  replacement  parts,  reserve  engines  and 
propellers  to  keep  all  planes  at  peak  efficiency 
for  the  fiistest  transportation  of  men,  mail  and 
vital  defense  material. 

4.  In  March,  1941,  Mr.  William  S.  Knudsen  of 
OPM  announced :  “It  is  a  mattet  of  fundamental 
policy,  determined  when  civilian  aircraft  priot- 
ities  were  esublished,  that  the  Airlines  shall 
continue  to  receive  delivery  of  the  motors, 
propellers,  instruments,  spare  parts  and  material 
necessary  for  maintenance  and  overhauling.” 


5.  Actually,  the  airlines  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  Government  to  build  inventories  of 
spare  parts,  with  the  result  that  they  are  now 
larger  than  ever  before. 


6.  Every  airliner  is  constantly  under  the  most 
rigid  government  inspeaion — and  the  govern¬ 
ment  inspection  has  increased  both  in  character 
and  number  of  inspectors  —  supplemented,  of 
course,  with  daily  inspection  by  Airline  experts 
and  representatives  of  engine  manufacturers. 

7.  20%  of  the  aircraft  now  being  operated  by 
the  Airlines  were  delivered  new  during  the  past 
year.  During  1942,  a  steady  flow  of  more  new 
transport  planes  will  swell  the  Airline  fleets. 

8.  With  the  exception  of  a  mere  handful  of  men 
— only  an  insignificant  number— the  original 
personnel  of  the  airlines  has  been  held  intaa 
—  deferred  from  military  service  and  the  draft 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Airlines  are 
Ufelines  of  National  Defense  in  time  of  war. 
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Skott  “Takei. 

THE  FOLXiOWING  story  carried  on 
the  Boston  AP  wire  added  a  touch 
of  pathos  to  the  scene  the  day  before 
Christmas,  which  made  the  reader 
forget  the  horrors  of  war  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  .  . 

Boston,  Dec.  24 — (AP) — The  white- 
haired  widow  who  nightly  cleaned 
the  Boston  offices  of  the  Associated 
Press  never  had  to  perform  that  chore 
on  Christmas  Eve,  because  the  staff 
always  had  the  task  completed  when 
she  arrived. 

Mrs.  Marion  Grady  never  will  have 
to  clean  the  office  again — Christmas 
Eve,  or  any  other  night. 

While  returning  this  morning  to  the 
modest  home  in  which  she  had  shel¬ 
tered  her  fatherless  children,  she  was 
killed  by  a  bus. 

And  the  staff  hasn’t  decided  yet 
how  to  dispose  of  the  money  in  the 
cardboard  box  on  the  news  desk — 
the  box  inscribed  as  in  past  years, 
“A  Merry  Christmas  for  Mrs  Grady.” 
a 

TO  THE  “Poetry  Up  to  Date”  column 
of  the  Denver  Post,  CJene  Lindberg 
contributes  the  following: 

“The  boy  stood  on  the  (censored)  deck. 
Whence  all  but  he  (deleted), 

(This  message  gives  out  shipping 
news  and  cannot  be  completed.)” 
■ 

THE  STATE  EDITOR  of  the  Ogdeii 
(Utah)  Standard  -  Examiner,  who 
enlisted  in  the  navy,  sent  the  follow¬ 
ing  to  several  of  his  rural  corre¬ 
spondents: 

“I  enlisted  in  the  navy  yester¬ 
day.  I  probably  will  be  dead 
within  two  months.  BUT  .  .  . 
after  looking  over  your  copy  for 
the  past  year  or  so,  I  realize  that 
some  things  are  worse  than  death! 


4  Nashville  Newsmen 
Join  U.  S.  Forces 

Nashvelle,  Tenn.,  Dec.  29 — Four 
Nashville  newspapermen  have  joined 
the  nation’s  armed  forces  since  the 
outbreak  of  war  with  Japan. 

Three  days  after  war  was  declared 
Earl  Bibb,  Vanderbilt  University  stu¬ 
dent  and  copy  boy  for  the  Tennessean 
for  the  past  two  years,  was  called  into 
active  service  with  the  Army  Air 
Corps.  Bibb,  who  completed  his 
civilian  pilot  training  last  summer 
through  the  CP.TP.,  had  applied  last 
fall  for  a  reserve  commission,  which 
was  granted  immediately  on  the  out¬ 
break  of  war. 

Eld  Holland,  cartoonist  for  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner  for  the  past  two  years, 
left  last  week  for  induction  into  ser¬ 
vice  at  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga.,  with  the 
army.  Holland,  who  also  is  enlisted 
in  the  air  corps,  attended  David  Lips¬ 
comb  College  and  the  Chicago  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Art. 

Lucian  Lentz,  member  of  the  Ban¬ 
ner’s  editorial  staff  since  last  summer, 
was  inducted  into  the  army  air  corps 
last  week.  He  is  a  son  of  Dr.  John  J. 
Lentz,  Davidson  County  health  officer. 

Eld  Kellerhals,  copy  boy  for  the 
Tennessean,  has  joined  the  navy,  and 
left  last  week  for  training  as  a  yeoman 
second  class. 

■ 

XMAS  FRONT  PAGES 

The  Boston  (Mass.)  Traveler  on 
Dec.  24  because  of  the  “momentous 
news  of  the  day”  suspended  its  16- 
year-old  practice  of  confining  the  first 
page  of  its  day  before  Christmas  edi¬ 
tions  exclusively  to  Yuletide  news. 
In  a  page  one  editorial,  the  news¬ 
paper  explained  that  “times  have 
changed  even  though  the  spirit  of 
Christmas  remains  undimmed,”  and 
that  it  was  suspending  its  Christmas 


"Win  the  War" 

“WIN  THE  WAR”  is  the  heading  of  a 

condensed  daily  summary  published 
by  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Stand¬ 
ard-Times,  Mercury.  Local  defense 
organization  news  and  activities,  and 
suggestions  for  civilian  protection  in 
emergencies,  are  listed  in  paragraphs 
of  one  or  two  sentences.  T^e  feature 
runs  not  more  than  half  a  column  long. 
Items  are  grouped  under  subheads, 
“Today”  comprising  notices  of  defense 
meetings  and  classes  and  special  calls 
for  volunteers  and  the  like,  which 
change  from  day  to  day;  “Preparing 
for  TVouble”  listing  points  most  essen¬ 
tial  for  air  raid  and  blackout  safety; 
“War  Thrift”  providing  a  daily  re¬ 
minder  to  conserve  specific  defense 
materials. 

"Sink  'Em"  Club 
EMPLOYEES  of  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Evening 
Express  have  started  a  “Keep  Sinking 
’Em  Club”  intended  to  promote  the  sale 
of  defense  stamps,  the  amount  to  be 
purchased  depending  upon  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Japanese  naval  vessels 
and  planes. 

Under  the  plan  the  employes  have 
agreed  to  purchase  a  designated  num¬ 
ber  of  defense  stamps  on  an  estab¬ 
lished  scale.  The  scale  starts  at  10 
cents  for  each  plane,  submarine,  trans¬ 
port  or  auxiliary  naval  vessel;  20 
cents  for  a  light  cruiser  or  destroyer; 
50  cents  for  each  heavy  cruiser  and 
$1  for  each  battleship  or  airplane  car¬ 
rier. 

City  Elditor  Clifford  A.  Somerville 
started  the  idea  among  the  employes, 
after  reading  about  similar  clubs  else- 


J.  R.  ENOWLAND  BOOK 

“California,  a  Landmark  History,” 
by  Joseph  R.  Knowland,  publisher, 
Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune,  appeared 
in  December,  it  was  annoimced  by 
the  Tribune  Press.  Profusely  illus¬ 
trated,  the  book  will  tell  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  historic  landmarks  of  California. 
The  author  has  assembled  a  rare  col¬ 
lection  of  early  photographic  views 
for  inclusion  with  the  record  of  the 
preservation  and  marking  of  specific 
sites.  Since  1902  Mr.  Knowland  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Historic  Land¬ 
marks  Committee  of  the  Native  Sons 
of  the  Golden  West. 

BETTENCOURT'S  GUESTS 

Dr.  Paulo  Bettencourt,  editor  and 
publisher  of  Corriero  da  Manha  of  Rio 
De  Janeiro,  Brazil,  and  Mrs.  Silvia 
Bettencourt,  a  columnist  on  her  hus¬ 
band’s  paper,  were  guests  of  honor 
at  a  luncheon  given  recently  by  the 
American  Brazilian  Association  at  the 
Downtown  Athletic  Club  in  New  York. 
The  Bettencourts,  recipients  of  the 
Cabot  Prize  award  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  for  outstanding  success  in 
journalism,  also  were  honor  guests  at 
an  informal  reception  of  the  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Company  preceding 
the  luncheon. 

12th  TO  JOIN  SERVICE 

Simmons  Jones,  21,  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News  staff,  has  gone  to  Fort 
Bragg  to  answer  a  draft  call.  He  was 
No.  12  in  the  list  of  News  employes 
who  have  joined  some  branch  of  ser¬ 
vice.  His  predecessors  in  the  service 
are:  editorial — William  W.  Weisner, 
Marion  Hargrove,  and  A.  J.  Siler;  ad¬ 
vertising — Ben  F.  Long;  circulation — 
Aubrey  Hart,  Robert  Kissiah,  Frank 
Love,  and  Herbert  Wingate;  printing — 
Captain  S.  C.  Ligon  and  T.  S.  Silvey; 
mechanical — Carl  Tyson. 


Sincerely, 


-,  State  Elditor.” 


E^ditok  &  PuBLiSHEK  will  pay  $2.00  for  each 
“Short  Take’’  accepted  and  published.  Those 
Dot  used  will  Dot  be  returned. 


BRANDEIS  ARTICLES 

Special  articles  on  the  late  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis  by 
Charles  G.  Ross,  contributing  editor 
of  the  St,  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  and 
Raymond  P.  Brandt,  chief  Washington 
correspondent,  are  reprinted,  along 
with  editorials  from  the  Post-Dispatch, 
in  “Mr.  Justice  Brandeis:  Great  Amer¬ 
ican — Press  Opinion  and  Public  Ap¬ 
praisal,”  published  recently  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Bill  of  Rights  Day 
observance.  The  132-page  book  con¬ 
tains  articles,  editorials  and  columns 
from  approximately  100  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  weekly  religious,  profes¬ 
sional  and  labor  publications  over  the 
country.  The  memorial  collection  was 
assembled  by  Irving  Dilliard  of  the 
Post-Dispatch  editorial  page  staff. 

PARALYSIS  CAMPAIGN 

Five  himdred  discs  carrying  one- 
minute  EInglish  transcribed  spot  an¬ 
nouncements  featuring  five  well- 
known  radio  announcers  and  news¬ 
casters  have  been  completed  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  broadcasting  stations 
throughout  the  United  States  as  part 
of  the  1942  “Fight  Infantile  Paralysis” 
Campaign.  This  was  announced  by 
Keith  Morgan,  national  chairman  of 
the  Committee  for  the  Celebration  of 
the  President’s  Birthday  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Foundation. 

■ 

PLAN  N.  C.  INSTITUTE 

Winston-Sauem,  N.  C^  Dec.  29 — 
Dates  for  the  aimual  Newspaper  Insti¬ 
tute  to  be  held  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  Duke  University 
have  been  set  for  Jan.  15,  16,  17. 


first  page  “until  such  time  as  men  of 
good  will  will  have  brought  peace  on 
earth  once  more.”  The  Newport  (Vt.) 
Express  for  the  sixth  consecutive  year 
followed  out  its  custom  of  not  pub¬ 
lishing  any  war  or  other  tragic  news 
on  page  one  the  day  before  Christ¬ 
mas.  The  Easton  (Pa.)  Morning  Free 
Press  on  Christmas  day  for  the  third 
year  also  dedicated  its  front  page  to 
the  Prince  of  Peace  and  the  Christmas 
message  of  “Peace  on  Elarth,  Good  Will 
Toward  Men.” 

■ 

WOMEN'S  CONTEST 

Two  especially  designed  medals  are 
to  be  given  by  Uie  New  York  Newspa¬ 
per  Women’s  Club  for  outstanding 
work  done  by  New  York  newspaper 
Women  during  1941,  it  was  announced 
recently.  They  will  be  presented  at 
the  club’s  annual  dinner-dance  Feb.  13. 


365,000  people  make  the 
Youngstown  metropoli¬ 
tan  district  the  third 
largest  in  Ohio. 

Advertisers  cannot  cover 
this  rich  market  without 
the 

Youngstown 

Vindicator 

KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

NatiensI  Rtpntentativtt 

New  Tork  PhUadetphls  Atlanta 
Detroit  Boston  CbieatD  Saa  Frandaeo 


where  in  the  country.  Figures  of  the 
United  States  War  Department  will 
be  used.  Each  member  purchased  a 
10-cent  stamp  book  to  start. 

Defense  Services 
“YOUR  DUTY  FOR  DEFENSE,”  is 
the  title  of  a  timely  and  patriotic 
feature  sponsored  by  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer.  It  lists  the  numeroxis 
military  and  civilian  services  which 
are  accepting  volunteers,  giving  age 
requirements,  where  to  apply,  etc. 

Space  Fillers 

NUMEIROUS  ideas  have  been  contri¬ 
buted  for  one  and  two-line  tiller 
items.  Among  them  are:  “Remember 
Pearl  Harbor,”  “Buy  Savings  Stamps,” 
and  “Save  This  Newspaper  When 
You  Have  Read  it  for  E)efense.” 
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COVERAGE 

The  More  Families 
Contacted  the  Greater 
the  Sales  Result. 

PAYROLLS  Now  . . .  .46%-f- 
EMPLOYMENT  Now  23%-H 

SYRACUSE 

Herald-Journal 


START  NEW  DAILY 

Publication  of  the  Taylorville  (Ill.) 
Press,  second  daily  newspaper  in  that 
city,  was  begun  Dec.  22  by  C.  F. 
Jewell,  former  editor  of  the  Taylor¬ 
ville  Breeze-Courier,  Mayor  J.  W. 
Spesser  and  C.  P.  Bliss,  former  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Registration  and  Elducation. 


IIga|L&AMiSY: 

outside  of Bosibn 


imr 


0biC  llaftfcrfb  (foui^nl 

Eilmbtithed  1764 
(Sells  for  4c) 

Represented  Nationally  by 

GILMAN,  NICOLL  &  RUTHMAN 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston 
Detroit,  Chicago,  San  Francisco 
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More  Doilies 
Pay  Bonuses 
To  Employes 


bonuses  totaling  $^0,000,  each  em¬ 
ploye’s  bbnus' being  based  on  approx¬ 
imately  10%  of  his  annual  earnings. 

Daily  Aids  Charity  of 
Strike-Bound  Rival 

Although  the  Birmingham  Post  had 


classified  Service  is  sponsoring  a  ,  AngcUs  Times  employes  who  Although  the  Birmingham  Post  had 
Round  Table  of  Classified  Ideas  Jan.  j  been  closed  by  strike,  its  Good  Fellows 

11-12  at  the  Netherland  Plaza  Hotel,  longer  received  a  bonus  o*  Fund  was  raised  as  usual  this  year 

Cincinnati.  weeks  additional  compensation  at  the  with  Editor  James  E,  Mills  in  charge 


Daily's  Book  Has  PlonCainicon  More  DoiUes 

Names -Pictures  Classified  Ideas  Pay  Bonuses 

.  _  _  To  help  classified  advertising  man-  q,  Doily  AldS  ChOTlty  Of 

Of  Service  Men  ®8ers  to  find  solutions  to  their  new  1  O  CimplOyeS  P;«Fi-r1 

w*  wartime  problems  the  Parish-Phillips  ,  .  ,  i  u  •atTlKe-nOUna  nlVOl 

Easton  Express  Issues  classified  Service  is  sponsoring  a  ,  Loa  Angeles  ^tmes  employes  who  Although  the  Birmingham  Post  had 

n  i7i  *  1  onn  Table  of  Classified  Ideas  Jan.  y®"  been  closed  by  strike,  its  Good  Fellows 

Booklet  With  1200  11.J2  at  the  Netherland  Plaza  Hotel,  onger  received  a  bon^  of  two  pund  was  raised  as  usual  this  year 

Names#  900  Pictures  Cincinnati.  weeks  additional  compensation  at  the  with  Editor  James  E,  Mills  in  charge 

Aci/ix»  1  *u  annual  Christmas  meeting  of  the  1290  with  the  Birmingham  News  giving 

A  140-page  book  properly  illus-  Aside  from  general  (^ci^ions  the  workers  Dec.  24.  A  half-week  salary  needed  publicity, 

trated  and  containing  the  names  of  Program  mcludes  tafc  by  Ae  follow-  paid  to  those  who  have  been  For  the  past  seven  years  the  Post 

1200  and  pictures  of  900  men  who  “*?•.  senator  Claude  Fepper,  ad-  .^^jth  the  firm  from  six  months  to  one  has  raised  thousands  of  dollars  each 
have  entered  the  Nation’s  Armed  ,*^**^*°"  ®Po*ofman  member  ygar.  The  two-weeks  additional  pay  Christmas  with  which  to  buy  toys  and 
Services  from  the  Easton,  Pa.,  and  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com-  was  extended  to  41  employes  who  are  goodies  for  families  of  the  poor.  The 

Phillipsburg,  N.  J.  areas,  has  just  mittee;  Richard  K.  Stemman,  adver-  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  U.  S.  fund  has  grown  larger  each  year  and 

been  issued  by  the  Easton  Daily  Ex-  director.  Beneficial  M^agement  Within  two  hours  after  the  meeting,  last  year  the  Good  Fellows  played 

press.  Corp  parent  organization  of  the  Per-  employes  had  purchased  $5,000  worth  Santa  to  15,807  children,  buying  each 

The  book,  the  combined  efforts  of  Finance  Companies;  Harry  of  Defense  Bonds  with  their  extra  one  a  major  toy,  two  small  toys,  sev- 

General  Manager  J.  L.  Stackhouse,  Gwalt^y,  assistant  advertising  man-  gash.  eral  “nick-nacks,”  three  apples,  three 

Ed.  E.  Herwig  who  arranged  the  pic-  Mutraufcee  Journal;  “How  To-  Employes  of  the  Newspaper  Printing  oranges,  nuts  and  candy.  Names  are 

tures,  rosters  and  format,  and  Artist  ^y®  Clamed  Problen^  Differ  from  Corporation,  which  publishes  the  taken  from  welfare  rolls  smd  lower 

Harvey  Bairn,  is  being  presented  free  ™ose  of  the  Last  War”;  A.  H.  Van  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune  and  World  and  WPA  brackets. 

of  charge  to  the  next  of  kin  of  all  “The  operates  the  Magic  Empire  Express,  This  year  it  looked  like  the  charit- 

these  soldiers,  sailors,  Marines,  Coast  Claimed  Can  Pl^y  in  Uncertain  received  Christmas  bonuses  of  $10  able  enterprise  would  die  for  lack  of 

Guardsmen  and  members  of  the  Air  Automotive  Outlook  ;  H.  E.  Judges,  each.  publicity,  but  many  old  contributors 

Corps.  Extra  copies  are  sold  at  $1  ^assified  Rector,  Toronto  Telegram  Members  of  the  editorial  and  busi-  sent  in  their  donations  as  usual  and  in 

each  to  help  defray  the  expense  of  i^rtime  Classified  Bamers”;  ness  staffs  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  order  to  make  it  as  big  or  bigger  than 


been  issued  by  the  Easton  Daily  Ex-  airecior,  Benenciai  Management  Within  two  hours  after  the  meeting, 

press.  Corp.,  parent  organization  of  the  Per-  employes  had  purchased  $5,000  worth 

The  book,  the  combined  efforts  of  Finance  Companies;  Harry  gf  Defense  Bonds  with  their  extra 

General  Manager  J.  L.  Stackhouse,  Gwaltney,  assistant  advertising  man-  gash. 

Ed.  E.  Herwig  who  arranged  the  pic-  Milwaukee  Journal:  “How  To-  Employes  of  the  Newspaper  Printing 


Guardsmen  and  members  of  the  Air  Automotive  Outlook”;  H.  E.  Judges,  each. 
Corps.  Extra  copies  are  sold  at  $1  Classified  director,  Toronto  Telegram  Mer 
each  to  help  defray  the  expense  of  “Scaling  Wartime  Classified  Barriers”;  ness  s 
publication.  Karl  T.  Finn,  advertising  director, 


publication.  /^^^ctor.  Republican  -  Amcricon  received  a  last  year  the  Birmingham  News  pro- 

Entitled  simply  “Our  Soldiers  and  .1”*^**  .  W.  Carter,  Christmas  bonus  of  $25  each  last  week,  moted  the  charity  with  front  page 

Sailors,”  the  l^k  which  took  six  f.  Tt^s-Unton  (Jack-  ^^e  first  since  the  merger  of  the  two  space. 


weeks  to  compUe,  is  presented  upon  Go^  papers  nearly  two  decades  ago. 

presentation  of  a  card  mailed  to  the  Members  of  the  staff  of  the  Cali- 

next  of  kin  by  the  Express.  Rosters  p,  ^'^^KPA  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 


DAILY  HONORED 

The  Jewish  Advocate,  widely  circu- 


were  obtained  from  the  Army  and  p  . ,  tion  each  received  a  defense  bond  from  lated  Jewish  newspaper,  Dec.  26  an- 

Navy  recruiting  stations  or  arranged  the  organization  this  year  as  a  Christ-  nounced  the  award  of  the  Advocate 


from  the  Express  files.  Pictures  are 
from  the  Express’  morgue. 

The  book  contains  forewords  by 
General  George  C.  Marshall,  chief-of- 
staff.  United  States  Army;  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Mather  Lewis,  president  of  La¬ 


mas  bonus. 


carnation,  emblematic  of  recognition 


,  II  ■m  Rolland  L.  Adams,  publisher  of  the  and  appreciation,  to  Thomas  F.  Cos- 

Qi^OlltGIlipt  LoVryOrS  Easton  (Pa.)  Morning  Free  Press  was  tello,  e^tor  of  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun 
Sec>lr  to  PolloM  Pooc  employes  at  a  Christmas  and  Citizen  Leader.  The  citation  makes 

wOUGCI  X  GGS  bonus  party  Dec.  20  and  announced  special  reference  to  “the  factual  and 
St.  Louis,  Dec.  29 — Although  the  that  a  bonus  of  from  one  to  five  day’s  objective  manner”  of  Editor  Costello’s 


fayette  CoUege  and  until  recently  Missouri  Supreme  Court  ended  the  pay  was  being  paid  every  employe  of  writings  in  the  Sun  of  his  experiences 

director  of  Selective  Service  for  now  famous  Post-Dispatch  contempt  the  paper.  and  observations  in  Germany  and  what 

Pennsylvania;  and  Brig.  Gen.  William  of  court  case  by  ruling  in  favor  of  Regular  employes  of  the  Milwaukee  was  Czechoslovakia  and  Austria  while 

A.  Higgins,  who  until  his  death  in  the  paper  last  June  10,  two  lawyers  Journal  numbering  1,058,  received  visiting  those  countries  with  his  wife. 

November  was  chief  of  Selective  Ser-  who  aided  Circuit  Attorney  Frank-  - 

vice  for  New  Jersey.  lin  Miller  in  handling  the  prosecution  ■■■  JPH  ■■k  ■  ■  ■  M  W  M 

During  the  week  following  the  out-  are  keeping  the  case  in  the  news  by  B  ■  M  ■  ■  ^  ■  If  M  \  g 

break  of  war  with  Japan  and  her  their  efforts  to  secure  a  fee  of  $12,000.  ■  ■■  ■■  I  BgImM 

Axis  allies,  the  Express  daily  printed  They  have  been  notified  by  Comp-  11  III  £  ■  ■■ 

the  names  and  pictures  of  men  from  troller  Louis  Nolte  that  the  city  will  ■  I  III  II  S  I 

the  area  who  are  in  Hawaii,  the  not  pay  the  money,  following  a  ruling  I  II  ^1  II  I  I  I 

Philippines  and  other  danger  zones,  by  the  City  Counselor’s  office  that  I  II  ^|  III  I  I 

More  than  200  men  were  found  to  be  there  is  no  statutory  or  other  author-  I  ■  II  I  III 

in  the  war  spots,  mostly  in  Hawaii  ity  for  such  an  allowance.  The  I  I 

and  the  Philippines.  These  stories  opinion  said  payment  might  subject 


were  written  daily  by  Mr.  Herwig.  the  Comptroller  to  a  taxpayer’s  suit 
ciUTT^  ®  against  his  bond.  The 

SALE  APPROVED  lawyers  are  William  R.  Gentry  and 

Federal  Judge  Edward  J.  Moinet,  of  John  L.  Gilmore. 


Detroit,  has  approved  the  sale  of  assets 

of  the  Leader  Press,  Inc.,  publisher  of  nmc  \X7HTI  L'L'L*<>M>»r 
the  Mt.  Clemens  (Mich.)  Leader,  to  WAlt  CirrUlti 

Frank  D.  McKay,  Michigan  Repub-  A  “Victory  Market  Place”  to  bring 
lican  committeeman  and  former  state  together  owners  of  idle  equipment  and 
treasurer,  for  approximately  $55,000.  manufacturers  holding  war  contracts 
The  plan  assures  secured  creditors  100  has  just  been  launched  by  the  New 
cents  on  the  dollar  and  unsecured  York  Journal  of  Commerce.  This 
creditors  20  per  cent.  McKay  revealed  clearing  house  for  idle  tools  and  ma- 
plans  to  sell  the  paper  to  the  J.  E.  chinery  that  can  be  used  by  contrac- 
Nellis  &  Sons  Corp..  publisher  of  the  tors  and  sub- contractors  on  govem- 
Mt.  Clemens  Daily  Monitor,  for  con-  ment  orders  is  being  prepared  in  co- 
solidation  with  that  newspaper.  Elm-  operation  with  the  Contract  Division 
ployes  who  had  asked  for  an  adjourn-  of  OPM.  The  Journal  of  Commerce 
ment  to  enable  them  to  raise  money  now  presents  each  Tuesday  a  page  of 
to  purchase  the  Leader  said  they  had  case  histories  explaining  how  indi- 
been  able  to  obtain  nothing  more  than  vidual  manufacturers  are  actually 


# 


4#' 


a  promise  of  funds  from  a  broker. 

CAHILL  NEW  GEN.  MGR. 

Seattue,  Wash.,  Dec.  29— Elmer  E. 
Todd,  acting  publisher  of  the  Seattle 
Times,  today  appointed  Harry  H.  Ca¬ 
hill  general  manager,  and  W.  D.  Rod¬ 


meeting  production,  equipment,  pack¬ 
aging  and  transportation  problems 
ari.sing  out  of  the  war. 


load,  actmg  publisher  of  the  Seattle  \/T/“n’OPV  TCCTTP 
Times,  today  appointed  Harry  H.  Ca-  lODUCi 

hill  general  manager,  and  W.  D.  Rod-  The  Houston  Post  issue  of  Dec.  20 
bury,  business  manager  of  the  Times  comprised  a  92  -  page  “Victory 
effective  Jan.  1.  Mr.  Cahill  has  been  Through  Industry  Section.”  News  and 
business  manager  for  four  years,  and  many  advertisements  were  themed  on 
was  circulation  manager  for  the  pre-  the  roles  of  various  industries  in  the 
vious  12  years.  Mr.  Rodbury  for  ten  war  effort.  A  number  of  ads  urged 
years  has  been  Times  auditor  and  purchases  of  defense  bonds.  Four  of 
comptrolled.  In  appointing  Mr.  Ca-  the  issue’s  five  sections  carried  full 
hill,  the  board  of  directors  reestab-  page  illustrations  on  their  front  pages, 
lished  the  office  of  general  manager  One  section  was  devoted  to  Houston, 
which  has  been  vacant  for  several  “metropolis  of  industry,”  another  to 
years.  the  oil  industry. 


Because  of  vivid  news  pictures  by  Wirephoto  .  .  .  because 
of  society  photographs  made  under  ideal  conditions  in  the  news¬ 
papers’  own  studio  .  .  .  because  of  sports  coverage  by  the  up- 
to-the-minute  Big  Bertha  .  .  .  because  of  the  recent  adoption 
of  the  All-tone  process  for  the  Sunday  society  and  feature 
sections  . . .  pictorially  The  Oklahoman  and  Times  are  the  num¬ 
ber  1  newspapers  in  Oklahoma,  a  market  where  independent 
store  sales  for  10  months  were  15%  ahead  of  1940,  where  farm 
income  for  the  first  nine  months  was  up  36%  from  a  year  ago. 
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EDITOR  (S  PUBLISHER 


Wall  Stf$et  ;“ Joan  of  Arc 
Crusades  in  N.  Y.  Post 


By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 


ff  editor,  got  over  the  shock  sufficiently 
to  give  her  a  chance  to  do  three  col¬ 
umns  a  week  on  financial  subjects, 
agreeing  to  pay  her  space  rates. 

A  month  later  Miss  Porter  was  given 
a  regular  job  covering  a  financial  beat 
for  the  Post.  She  quickly  estab¬ 
lished  a  reputation  for  competence 

.  X  ,  ■  1  .  1  1  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  later  she  survived  three  staff 

\OU  SEE,  SIR,  I  believe  that  the  tural  to  think  of  her  as  ‘the  Joan  of  shakeups.  When  the  financial  depart- 
brain  has  no  sex.  Arc  of  Wall  Street.”  Only  recently  ment  was  reorganized  in  July  1938 

S.  F.  Porter,  the  only  woman  finan-  she  started  the  first  financial  column  she  was  retained  as  the  author  of 

addressed  to  women  readers  of  a  “Financial  Postmarks.”  Early  in  1941 
newspaper.  It  appears  every  Friday  her  column  was  changed  to  “S.  F. 
as  one'  of  her  daily  columns,  titled  Porter  Says.” 

“S.  F.  Porter  Says.”  ^  „ 

‘‘I  think  honestly  that  these  finan-  .*  *1*^*1,  **  , 

cial  and  economic  subjects  generally  .  ,  ®  Post  s  woman  finan- 

considered  to  be  ‘heavy’  are  not  dry  cial  writer  was  considered  a  freak  in 
and  far  away  from  us,  but  an  objec-  Street,  but  they  got  over  that 

tive  science  that  can  easily  be  under-  38o>  Miss  Porter  said.  Then 

stood,”  Miss  Porter  said.  welcomed  her  with  open  arms— 

“T  »  T  «  j  u  i  literally.  She  explained  that 

I  feel  that  I  am  conducting  what  important  men  of  the  Street, 

rnTf,!  T  f  7  unaccustomed  to  discussing  financia 

o  put  these  economic  developments  ^^^jects  with  women,  were  intrigued 

f  when  she  wanted  an  interview.  Gal- 

guage  which  ^e  average  man  and 


cial  columnist 
writing  for  a 
metropolitan 
newspaper,  thus 
concluded  an  in¬ 
terview  at  the 
New  York  Post 
recently  on 
how  she  became 
the  ‘‘girl  wonder 
of  Wall  Street.” 
Her  own  career 
proves  her  con¬ 
tention,  for  few 
women  in  jour¬ 
nalism 


Sylvia  F.  Porter 

nalism  as  spe-  woman  can  not  only  understand,  but 

cialists  have  gone  as  far  as  Sylvia  also  will  want  to  read  because  they  J.  , .  oiJLn  t  tVi 

Field  Porter  in  her  six  years  and  four  are  really  interested.  tion  seldom  gwen  to  the  men  v^iters 

months  on  the  New  York  Post  as  a  “If  you  think  of  an  increase  in  bank  °  ,  eir  acquain  nee.  ,  ou  o  ^c 

financial  writer.  reserve  requirements  in  terms  of  how  f  ^aU-hour  of  ^nversation  Miss  Por- 

At  28  S.  F.  Porter  reigns  supreme  that  will  affect  the  rate  of  interest  ^  i j  « 

M  the  Post’s  financial  pundit,  and  she  you  might  pay  in  the  future  on  a  .  tn 

is  recognized  in  Wall  Street  and  Wash-  bank  loan,  then  you  have  a  point  of  j  ’  mnr#.  r>Hti<<iem 

ington  as  an  authority  on  United  view  that  permits  you  to  put  these  i  k  ^  k  e 

States  Government  financing.  Secre-  deep  financial  developments  into  Ian-  usua  ecau^  e  ^ 

tary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  Morgen-  guage  that  means  something  to  every  °  °  ® 

Aau,  Jr.,  sent  for  her  for  consultation  man  and  woman.  fu  ®  ^  ’  1  f  t 

in  December,  1940,  on  the  advisability  “Once  we  have  every  man  or 

of  selling  Defense  Savings  Bonds —  woman  understanding  these  develop-  * 

this  despite  the  fact  that  Miss  Porter  ments — political,  economic  and  social,  ®  i  ♦  *  »*•  n 

has  been  one  of  the  most  consistent  and  they’re  all  tied  together— then  .  two  years  Miss  Por- 

and  violent  critics  of  his  policies.  For  he  or  she  can  appraise  these  trends  has  written  a  score  of  articles  on 
four  hours  they  forgot  their  differ-  intelligently  and  make  intelligent  de-  su  jec  s  or  ea  ing  mer- 

ences  and  conferred  on  a  national  cisions  at  the  polls  on  what  they  want  ^  m  v  ^  ° 

policy.  to  happen  to  ^eir  country.”  two  books.  How  to  Make  Money  in 

Six...  .k  “If  u  tuL  II  I  I  ,  t  I  Government  Bonds,  published  in 

Morgentkaa  Knew  Her  Whea  Being  a  regular  reader  of  her  col-  March,  1939,  and  ‘  If  War  Comes  to 

It  ivas  not  the  first  time  Secretary  umn,  we  told  ^4iss  Porter  ive  thought  the  yVmerican  Home,”  which  appeared 
Morgenthau  had  sent  for  S.  F.  Por-  she  had  acquired  the  knack  of  writing  gariy  jn  1941.  The  1939  book  was 
ter.  A  1934  article  by  Miss  Porter  interestingly  about  heavy  subjects,  the  first  ever  published  covering  all 
in  the  American  Banker,  questioning  To  the  compliment  she  responded:  phases  of  Government  finance  and 
A4orgenthau  s  policies,  demanded  to  There,  you  see,  is  the  crusade  shining  the  U,  S  Government  securities  mar- 
know  “Who  is  this  obstinate,  stupids  through.”  het. 

ill-advised  Secretary  of  the  "rreasury  Traiaed  Herself  ie  Wall  SI.  Miss  Porter  is  “bugs”  on  the  sub- 

who  .  .  .  doCT  such  and  such.  Secre-  Miss  Porter’s  one-woman  crusade  ject  of  inflation  and  has  devoted  nu- 
tery  Morganthau  asked  the  American  flight  be  said  to  have  its  beginnings  merous  columns  to  her  ideas  on  how 
Banker  to  send  the  wnterto  W^h-  ^he  Wall  Street  crash  of  1929.  At  to  prevent  it.  Here  is  the  way  she  ex- 
mgton  for  an  mtervww.  The  publi-  ghe  was  in  her  freshman  plains  her  crusade  in  this  field: 

ration  s  Mitors,  fearful  of  revealing  yg^r  at  Hunter  College.  Everywhere  “It’s  a  real  threat  today.  The  only 
the  article  s  author  as  an  arrogant  heard  about  the  Wall  Street  way  we  can  avoid  inflation  is  to  show 

young  lady  of  21  who  knew  her  stun,  the  depression  and  of  jobs  lost.  131  million  Americans  what  they 

told  Mr.  Morgenthau  that  the  writer  phially  the  effects  of  the  financial  tur-  can  do  to  prevent  it.” 
was  out  of  town.  ^^g  fgjt  in  her  own  home.  ■ 

Miss  Porter  came  in  for  more  at-  “My  own  family  lost  its  money  and  DAILY  GOES  TABLOID 
tention  from  the  head  of  the  Treasury  I  wanted  to  understand  what  made  a.  Kofman,  publisher  of  the  Ala- 

Department  during  a  press  conference  these  things  happen,  so  I  switched  meda  (Cal.)  Times-Star,  announced 

in  December,  1938.  Mr.  Morgenthau  from  a  major  in  English  to  one  in  that  Dec  20  the  Times-Star  beean 

annoimc^ffiatasa  result  of  anar-  economics,”  Miss  Porter  explained.  pubiicatTon  as  a  sLday^L^^^^^ 

Ucleby  S.F.  Porter  in  Senbner  s  ex-  “i  took  every  economics  subject  I  J  The  paper  had  previously  been 

posing  the  practice  of  free  riffing  on  could  and  finally  all  these  things  made  published  standard  size,  daily  except 
new  Government  issues,  much  specu-  sense  to  me. 

lation  had  resulted  and  the  rules  had  Graduated  magna  cum  laude  in  1932, 
to  be  modified.  “Free  riding”  was  a  Miss  Porter  took  every  economics 

method  for  taking  quick  profits  by  prize  in  sight  and  won  her  Phi  Beta 

subscribing  to  Treasury  obligations  Kappa  key.  For  three  years  after  she 

with  a  deposit  and  selling  them  at  a  jgft  college  she  worked  at  various  jobs 

premium  before  the  dale  on  which  jn  Wall  Street  to  prepare  herself  for 

they  were  to  be  paid  for  in  full.  This  ^  career  as  a  financial  columnist.  At 

method,  used  by  thousands  of  in-  several  places  she  let  it  be  understood 

formed  financial  people  and  specula-  ^bat  she  was  seeking  only  experience 

tors  ranging  from  banks  to  little  in-  and  would  work  no  more  than  three 
dividuals,  had  developed  with  the  is-  months.  She  also  studied  at  the 
suance  of  many  new  Government  Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis- 

issues.  The  Treasury  rules  were  tration.  New  York  University,  in  1933 

changed  within  a  week  after  Miss  and  1934. 

Porter’s  article  appeared.  During  her  career  in  Wall  Street  she 

During  the  interview  with  Editor  &  studied  stock  charts,  technical  read- 
PuBLisHER,  Miss  Porter’s  earnestness  ing  of  the  stock  market,  traded  in 
was  perhaps  more  impressive  than  her  government  bonds  and  even  published 
unbeatable  combination  of  brains  and  her  own  financial  counsel  service  on 
good  looks.  Her  principal  aim  in  life  government  bonds.  Then  she  looked 
is  to  interpret  today’s  complicated  for  a  job  writing  finance  for  a  news- 
economic  developments  into  language  paper. 

that  will  be  read  and  understood  by  ♦'They  were  “pretty  shocked””  at  the 
the  masses.  New  York  Post  when  22-year-old 

So  earnestly  and  so  often  did  she  Sylvia  Porter  asked  for  such  a  job.  _ 

speak  of  her  “crusade”  that  it  was  na-  Harry  B.  Nason,  Jr.,  then  managing  1 1 myyiM 


Flexibility  of 
Dailies  Demonstrated 

An  example  of  what  flexibility 
means  to  an  advertiser  using  news¬ 
papers  was  demonstrated  recently 
in  the  Chicago  Herald- American  when 
the  Hearst  newspaper  ran  two  dif¬ 
ferent  four-column  ads  from  the 
Oklahoma  Oil  Corporation,  Fisk  tire 
distributors  in  Chicago  and  Cook 
County. 

From  the  time  the  ad  was  ordered 
Wednesday  to  its  appearance  Thurs¬ 
day  morning,  the  moratorium  on  tire 
sales  had  been  put  into  effect  by  OPM. 
The  Herald-American  replated  after 
its  second  edition  with  advertisement 
“B”  in  which  the  Oklahoma  Oil  Cor¬ 
poration  announced:  “Our  Nation 
First!”  and  postponed  its  tire  sale  to 
comply  with  the  government  order. 
The  advertiser  received  considerable 
favorable  comment  as  a  result  of  this 
fast  action,  again  demonstrating  the 
value  of  flexibility  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

■ 

State  Commission 
To  Use  Classified 

The  Michigan  civil  service  commis¬ 
sion  will  utilize  the  “help  wanted” 
columns  of  Michigan  newspapers  to 
advertise  career  systems  in  state  gov¬ 
ernment,  Thomas  Wilson,  personnel 
director  of  the  commission,  announced 
recently  in  Lansing. 

“The  advertisements  will  be  in  the 
nature  of  ‘feelers’  to  find  out  how 
many  dietitians,  graduate  nurses,  bac¬ 
teriologists  and  psychologists  are 
available,”  Wilson  said.  “We  are  try¬ 
ing  to  get  a  wide  range  of  qualified 
applicants  for  junior  and  senior  posi¬ 
tions  in  state  personnel.” 


in  big,  booming 

BALTIMORE 


Saturday  and  Sunday. 


Volun-I-Qp.if 

CiPCulQtion 

•  L«rg*  chain  dapartmant  itora  raports 
Tha  Day'i  pulling  powar  phanomanal! 
Raports  Tha  Day  way  up  tha  laddar  in 
comparison  to  rasults  obtainad  by 
othar  storas  in  othar  towns  throughout 
tha  nation!  Yas,  local _  payrolls  hava 
soared — our  circulation  is  up.  But  it's 
our  VOLUNTARY  circulation  that  pro¬ 
duces  steady  rasults.  No  circulation 
drives  for  The  DA'f — folks  buy  it  be¬ 
cause  they  want  it.  Voluntary  reader¬ 
ship  brings  morn  voluntary  buying,  tool 
Circulation  now  over  li.OOO  at 
same  national  rata. 

/I*s  always  DAY-tlasa  in  southasutarn 
Cannacticat, 


Industrial  payrolls  for  October.  1941, 

I  were  61  per  cent  greater  than  for  the 
same  month  last  year  .  .  .  Shipbuildmg. 
iron  and  steeL  aircraft  manufacture  and 
other  sources  of  War  supplies  are  making 
Baltimore  a  more  important  market  than 
I  ever  before.  You  can  reach  this  vast  buy¬ 
ing  power  most  effectively  through 

THE  SUNPAPERSI 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 


You  Can  Sell  BOTH 

Ohio’s  Larqest  Market 

—Greater  Cleveland 
and 

Ohio’s  Second  Larqest 
Market 

— 26  Adjacent  Counties 

with  the 

CLEVEUND  PLAIN  DEALER 

Clevalaad't  Hama  Newspaper 


FOR  JANUARY  3.  1942 


Cleveland  Press 
Gives  "Service" 
Information 

Contacts  Interested  Persons 
When  Army  or  Navy  Men 
Are  in  the  News 

Cleveland,  O.,  Dec.  29 — What  prob¬ 
ably  is  the  only  service  of  its  kind  to 
newspaper  readers  in  the  United 
States  was  inaugurated  by  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
Japanese  war. 

When  war  started  the  Press  pub¬ 
lished  a  coupon  containing  space  for 
the  name  of  an  individual  in  the  ser¬ 
vice;  his  particular  Army,  Navy  or 
Marine  unit;  his  last  known  station; 
his  home  address  and  telephone  num¬ 
ber;  the  city  where  he  enlisted  and  the 
person  or  persons  who  wished  to  be 
kept  informed  of  news  concerning  him. 

Names  ladexed 

When  interested  families  or  friends 
returned  these  cards  they  were  filed 
and  cross  indexed  to  be  readily  avail¬ 
able  through  either  the  individual’s 
name  or  his  service  unit. 

The  daily  gist  of  news  arriving  at 
the  Press  is  checked  by  a  special  staff 
for  Cleveland  men  or  for  units  in 
which  Cleveland  men  are  known  to  be 
serving.  Should  Cleveland  names  be 
found,  the  individual  who  asked  to  be 
informed  is  telephoned  and  given  what 
information  is  available.  Or,  should 
any  individual  call  to  request  informa¬ 
tion  on  a  particular  person,  any  in¬ 
formation  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
Press  is  readily  available. 

To  illustrate:  On  the  day  the  first 
casualty  list  appeared  it  contained  the 
names  of  no  Cleveland  men  then  in 
the  Press  files.  Consequently,  the 
Press  telephoned  several  hundred  per¬ 
sons  and  informed  them  as  follows: 

“Today’s  Army  casualty  lists  from 
Hawaii  do  not  list  any  Clevelanders. 
Thus,  on  the  basis  of  Press  information 
available  at  this  time  the  boy  in  whom 
>ou  are  interested  appears  to  be  safe. 
We  do  not  guarantee  this  information 
to  be  strictly  accurate  and  it  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  any  later  information  made 
available  by  the  Army.” 

Soma  lad  News 

The  Press  does  not  confine  its  infor¬ 
mation  to  good  news.  In  at  least  two 
cases  prior  to  the  time  this  is  written 
Press  telephone  calls  gave  families 
the  first  information  they  had  had  that 
a  relative  had  been  killed  or  was  miss¬ 
ing  in  action. 

This  service  is  not  designed,  the 
Press  explains,  to  notify  next  of  kin 
that  a  boy  is  safe  or  has  been  lost. 
The  service  always  notifies  them  by 
wire  before  releasing  any  casualty 
lists. 

Within  three  days  of  the  opening  of 
this  service,  almost  1,000  cards  had 
been  filed  with  the  Press.  Efforts 
were  made  to  confine  the  information 
service  to  those  individuals  actually 
serving  in  war  zones,  thus  eliminating 
the  thousands  serving  in  various  U.  S. 
training  camps.  However,  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  persons  in  these  camps 
is  not  refused  if  available. 

Ten  Press  staff  members  spent  a  half 
hour  making  20  calls  each  to  inform 
the  200  persons  called  on  the  first  day 
of  this  information  service.  Press  City 
Editor  Norman  Shaw  concedes  that 
the  growing  theater  of  war  and  the 
vastly  expanding  operations  eventu¬ 
ally  may  result  in  such  a  volume  of 
inquiries  as  to  make  handling  diffi¬ 
cult  However,  the  Press  expects  to 
make  any  arrangements  necessary  to 
take  care  of  the  requests. 

That  such  a  service  attracts  return 


benefits  to  the  paper  was  evidenced  in 
the  first  few  days  of  operation.  Two 
individuals  telephoned  the  Press  that 
they  appreciated  the  efforts  to  keep 
them  informed  and  because  of  that 
they  were  calling  to  say  they  had  been 
notified  by  military  authorities  that 
their  sons  had  been  lost  in  action. 

NEWS  PHOTO  EXHIBIT 

The  Chicago  Tribune’s  second  an¬ 
nual  news  photo  exhibit  of  pictures 
taken  by  ;  Tribune  photographers 
opened  this  week  in  the  public  ser¬ 
vice  bureau  in  Tribune  Tower. 


Uphold  N.  Y.  Low 
Protecting  Critics 

A  new  New  York  state  law  designed 
to  make  the  theater  “safe  for  critics” 
has  siu^ived  its  first  court  test.  State 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Leon  M.  Lay- 
den  upheld  its  constitutionality  re¬ 
cently. 

Layden  held  the  46th  St.  Theater 
Corporation  and  the  Select  Operating 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  violated  the 
statute  in  refusing  to  admit  Robert  W. 
Christie  to  a  performance  of  “Pan¬ 
ama  Hattie”  May  27  although  he  held 


a  ticket.  Christie  was  awarded  judg¬ 
ment  for  $500. 

Enacted  this  year,  the  statute  pro¬ 
hibits  refusal  of  admission  to  anyone 
purchasing  a  theater  ticket.  The  de¬ 
fendants  contended  the  law  was  un¬ 
constitutional  because  it  constitutes 
“deprivation  of  property  without  due 
process  of  law.” 

DISSOLVES  OFFICE 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Grant  announces  the 
dissolution  of  the  firm  of  Grant  & 
Collins,  publishers  representatives  in 
Atlanta,  effective  Jan.  1. 
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...but  that’s  only 

HALF  the  story! 


TOLEDO 

RETAIL  TRADING 
»  AREA 

...OHIO’S 


DOUBLE 

VALUE 

MARKET 


#  You  couldn't  expect  anything  else  in  a 
town  like  Toledo — in  a  time  like  this.  This 
always  vital  industrial  city  is  going  night 
and  day  in  this  crowded-ior-time  war 
period  . . .  Sure,  sales  are  up  because  em¬ 
ployment  and  payrolls  are  up  .  .  .  but 
that's  only  HALF  the  story! 

#  The  other  HALF  .  .  .  even  more  signifi¬ 
cant  in  the  long  run  ...  is  the  fact  that 
this  increased  activity  is  but  an  expansion 
of  Toledo's  normally  existing,  diversified 
industries.  These  sound  industries  were 
"going  concerns"  before  war  was  brought 
upon  us  .  .  .  and  they  will  again  be  going 
concerns  after  the  war  is  over. 

#  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Toledo  is  a 
DOUBLE  VALUE  market  .  .  .  Value  for 
TODAY  .  .  .  value  for  TOMORROW.  A 
market  for  advertisers  interested  in  future 
income  as  well  as  present  returns  from 
their  advertising  investment. 


Writ,  for  this  com- 
pl.t.  information  on 
th.  Tolmlo  Mark.!. 


TOLEDO  BLADE 

One  of  Ameriea^H  fireai  Newnpapern 


KKI’KE-SKNTKD  BY  I'ADI,  BLOCK  AND  A.SSOCIATK.S 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


THE  WORLD  COMES  AFTER  THE  TRUTH 
EVERY  TIME  IT  IS  OFFERED  TO  IT 


THIS  IS  THE  TYPE  OF  AUDIENCE  THAT  GREETS  DR.  FRANK  B.  ROBINSON  WHENEVER  HE  MAKES  A  PUBLIC 
APPEARANCE.  UNFORTUNATELY  HE  DOES  NOT  HAVE  MUCH  TIME  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  LECTURE  PLATFORM,  AS  THE 
“PSYCHIANA”  MOVEMENT  IS  GROWING  SO  RAPIDLY  THAT  IT  REQUIRES  MOST  OF  HIS  TIME  IN  MOSCOW.  HOW¬ 
EVER,  HE  INTENDS  TO  MAKE  A  SERIES  OF  PERSONAL  APPEARANCES  IN  A  FEW  OF  THE  LARGEST  CITIES  IN 
AMERICA  SHORTLY.  THE  ABOVE  PICTURE  WAS  TAKEN  DURING  A  SERIES  OF  MEETINGS  HELD  IN  THE  PHILHAR¬ 
MONIC  AUDITORUM  IN  LOS  ANGELES  ON  SEPT.  21  TO  25,  1941.  THOUSANDS  WERE  TURNED  AWAY.  HIS  FRIEND 
ERNEST  HOLMES  OF  LOS  ANGELES,  APPEARED  ON  THE  PLATFORM  WITH  HIM. 


THESE  VAST  CROWDS  MEAN  JUST  ONE  THING.  THEY  MEAN  THAT  THE  WORLD  IS  COMING  TO  SEE  THAT  THE 
FULL  TRUTHS  OF  GOD  HAVE  NOT  YET  BEEN  GIVEN  TO  THIS  WORLD.  THEY  KNOW  THAT  THERE  MUST  EXIST  A 
SUPREME  POWER  WHICH  CAN  STEP  INTO  THIS  CONFUSED  WORLD  PICTURE,  AND  BRING  PERMANENT  PEACE.  WE 
OF  “PSYCHIANA”  SAY  TO  YOU  THAT  THE  POWER  OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF  GOD  EXISTS  IN  YOU,  AND  YOU  CAN  DRAW 
UPON  THAT  SUPREME  POWER  FOR  EVERYTHING  YOU  NEED  HERE  AND  NOW.  YOU  DO  NOT  NEED  TO  WAIT  TILL 
YOU  DIE  TO  KNOW  THE  FULLNESS  OF  THE  POWER  OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF  GOD.  TRY  WHAT  WE  ARE  TEACHING,  AND 
SEE  FOR  YOURSELF. 

NOTE  TO  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS 

The  "PSYCHIANA”  Movement  will  be  happy  to  send  its  Lessons  free  of  charge  to  every  newspaper  publisher  in 
America  who  requests  them.  Write  for  them  on  your  business  stationery,  and  tell  us  your  position  with  the  paper. 


“PSYCHIANA”  Inc. 

(A  non-profit  religious  corporation) 

MOSCOW,  IDAHO 


FOR  JANUARY  3.  1942 
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WHAT  IS  THE  TRUTH? 


NO  ONE  SEEMS  TO  KNOW  WHAT  IT  IS.  ONE  SYSTEM  OF  RELIGION  BELIEVES  THIS,  AND 
ANOTHER  BELIEVES  THAT.  THEY  MAY  ALL  BE  TRUE  FOR  ALL  WE  KNOW.  EVERYTHING  EVERY 
SYSTEM  OF  RELIGION  ON  THE  EARTH  BELIEVES,  REGARDLESS  OF  WHAT  IT  IS,  MAY  BE  TRUE  ...  WE 
DON’T  KNOW.  WHAT  WE  DO  KNOW  IS  THAT  THIS  WORLD  IS  IN  A  DEVIL  OF  A  MESS  IN  SPITE  OF 
ALL  THE  THEORIES  OF  GOD  ADVANCED  BY  ALL  SYSTEMS  OF  RELIGION.  SPEAKING  VERY  KINDLY, 
WE  POINT  OUT  THAT  IT  IS  OBVIOUS  THAT  NO  SINGLE  SYSTEM  OF  RELIGION  ON  THE  FACE  OF  THE 
EARTH,  NOR  ALL  OF  THEM  COMBINED,  CAN  DEMONSTRATE  ENOUGH  OF  THE  POWER  OF  GOD  ON 
THIS  EARTH  TO  STEM  THE  GHASTLY  TIDE  OF  WHOLESALE  MURDER,  FLOWING  TODAY  OVER  A 
WORLD  GONE  STARK  MAD.  NONE  OF  THEM  CAN  DO  THAT. 

"PSYCHIANA”  INC.  IS  PRESENTING  TO  HUMANITY  A  NEW  APPROACH  TO  THE  GOD  QUESTION. 
DR.  ROBINSON  GAVE  THAT  APPROACH  TO  THE  WORLD  SOME  FOURTEEN  YEARS  AGO.  OUR  CONCEP¬ 
TION  OF  ALMIGHTY  GOD  IS  NOT  THE  CONCEPTION  ADVANCED  BY  ANY  SYSTEM  OF  RELIGION  ON 

THE  EARTH  TODAY.  IT  IS  ENTIRELY  NEW _ AND  YET,  OVER  THE  PAST  FOURTEEN  YEARS,  MORE 

MEN  AND  WOMEN  HAVE  DISCOVERED  THE  POWER  OF  GOD  THROUGH  "PSYCHIANA ’’  THAN 
THROUGH  ALL  THE  REST  OF  THE  SYSTEMS  OF  THEOLOGY  COMBINED.  "PSYCHIANA”  IS  NOT  MOAN¬ 
ING  ABOUT  LOSS  OF  MEMBERSHIP.  IT  IS  NOT  WORRIED  ABOUT  FINANCES.  ONCE  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
FIND  GOD  THROUGH  THE  "PSYCHIANA”  MOVEMENT,  THEY  REALLY  FIND  SOMETHING  THEY 
KNOW  THEY  HAVE.  IN  ITS  FIRST  YEAR,  THIS  NEW  CONCEPTION  OF  ALMIGHTY  GOD  WENT  INTO 
67  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES.  EVENTUALLY— IT  WILL  SWEEP  THE  WORLD. 

THERE  ARE  A  FEW  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  WHO  HONESTLY  THINK  "PSYCHIANA”  IS  A  RACKET. 
THERE  ARE  SOME  OTHERS  WHO  THINK  SO  TOO.  WELL— IT  IS  BUT  NATURAL  THAT  SUCH  STATE¬ 
MENTS  SHOULD  BE  MADE  ABOUT  ANY  MOVEMENT  WHOSE  FORWARD  PROGRESS  IS  AS  FAST  AS  OURS 
HAS  BEEN.  BUT  "PSYCHIANA”  IS  NOT  A  RACKET.  DR.  ROBINSON  MAKES  ONLY  $9,000  A  YEAR  IN 
SALARY,  AND  EVEN  THAT  SALARY  HE  DOESN’T  NEED.  HE  CAN  LIVE  QUITE  WELL  WITHOUT  IT.  AS 
A  MATTER  OF  FACT,  DR.  ROBINSON  HAS  DONATED  TO  THE  "PSYCHIANA”  MOVEMENT  A  FORTUNE 
OUT  OF  HIS  OWN  PRIVATE  FUNDS.  BEING  A  NON-PROFIT  RELIGIOUS  MOVEMENT,  NONE  IS 
ALLOWED  TO  MAKE  ONE  PENNY  FROM  ITS  OPERATION.  SO  THE  "RACKET”  CHARGE  IS  OUT. 

WE  WANT  EVERY  LARGE  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  TO  KNOW  AT  FIRST  HAND  WHAT  THE 
"PSYCHIANA  ”  MOVEMENT  REALLY  IS.  WE  WANT  THE  COOPERATION  OF  EVERY  SINGLE  AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER.  WE  SHALL  RECEIVE  THAT  COOPERATION  WHEN  THE  PAPERS  REALLY  KNOW  WHAT 
WE  ARE  TRYING  TO  DO,  FIRST  FOR  HUMANITY,  THEN  FOR  ALMIGHTY  GOD.  THE  "PSYCHIANA” 
TEACHING  SELDOM  FAILS  TO  DISCLOSE  THE  POWER  OF  GOD  TO  THOSE  WHO  STUDY  IT.  IF  IT 
SHOULD  FAIL,  THE  MONEY  IT  HAS  COST  IS  INSTANTLY  REFUNDED,  SO  NO  ONE  CAN  POSSIBLY  BE 
OUT  ANYTHING.  EVERY  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  SHOULD  GIVE  ITS  READERS  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO 
DISCOVER  FOR  THEMSELVES  WHETHER  THEY  WANT  THE  TEACHING  OR  NOT.  IT  IS  UNAMERICAN 
TO  DENY  THEM  THAT  RIGHT. 


Every  newspaper  publisher  in  America  may  have  the  complete  "PSYCHIANA”  Teaching,  the  full  20  lessons, 
free  for  the  asking.  Why  not  send  for  them? 
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GOVERNMENT  ADVERTISING 

BUSINESS  PAPERS  have  been  asked  by  the 

Treasury  Department  to  donate  advertising 
space  for  the  promotion  of  a  payroll  allotment 
plan  for  defense  savings.  Some  have  complied 
with  the  request  of  the  Secretary.  Others  have 
not.  .Among  the  latter  is  Editor  &  Publisher. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  we  are  out  of  sympathy 
with  this  method  of  selling  government  .securities. 
Quite  the  contrary — we  are  in  complete  accord 
with  the  idea,  and  mean  to  put  it  into  effect  in  our 
own  organization  as  quickly  as  details  can  be 
worked  out.  We  sincerely  believe  that  every  busi¬ 
ness  organization  in  the  land  should,  and  will,  put 
its  .solid  weight  behind  the  national  effort  to 
finance  the  cost  of  the  war  in  which  we  are, 
against  our  wish,  now  engaged. 

Where  we  part  from  the  Treasury  Department’s 
thinking  is  at  the  point  where  Uncle  Sam  calls 
for  a  donation  of  a  publication’s  stock-in-trade — 
its  adverti.sing  space.  The  Treasury  does  not  call 
upon  the  paper  manufacturers  to  give  the  govern¬ 
ment  the  paper  upon  which  the  stamps  and  bonds 
are  printed.  It  does  not  ask  the  ink-makers  to 
contribute  their  product.  The  Navy  Department 
does  not  ask  the  steel  mills  to  donate  armor  plate 
or  shapes  for  battleships,  cruisers,  or  cannon.  The 
War  Department  pays  full  price,  including  profit, 
for  every  yard  of  cloth  it  buys  for  uniforms,  every 
pound  of  lead  and  nickel  and  copper  for  cartridges. 
That  is  as  it  should  be.  Men  have  to  live  by  their 
work  in  mining  and  processing  metals,  growing 
cotton  or  wool  and  turning  it  into  uniforms. 
They  can’t  keep  their  families  and  they  can’t  buy 
government  securities  unless  they  get  .so  much  in 
the  envelope  every  week — and  they  can’t  get  so 
much  in  that  envelo|»e  unless  their  employer  gets 
his  revenue  from  the  .sale  of  his  stock  in  trade. 

New.spapers  and  business  papers  have  not  been 
at  all  backward  in  offering  their  aid  to  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  defen.se  bond  campaign. 

Thou.sands  of  new.spajier  carriers  have  .sold  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  worth  of  dcfen.se  stamps  to  their 
regular  customers,  and  the  new.spapers  which  they 
carry  have  cheerfully  Ixirne  the  cost  of  financing 
the  tran.saction,  which  in  many  ca.ses  has  run  into 
several  thousand  dollars.  Editorial  promotion  of 
the  defense  stamp  and  iHiiid  cau.se  has  also  been 
liberal — and  Editor  &  Publisher  goes  side  by 
side  with  the  daily  press  in  believing  that  the  cause 
is  worthy  of  all  the  news  .space  it  can  lie  afforded. 
That  is  up  to  the  editor’s  judgment  and  budget. 

Respectfully  but  emphatically,  we  must  deny 
the  right  of  the  Treasury  Department  or  any  other 
branch  of  government  to  submit  an  advertising 
plate  to  a  publisher  with  the  request  that  he  print 
it  as  a  patriotic  duty,  free  of  charge.  Every  laborer, 
including  the  printer  and  publisher,  is  worthy  of 
his  hire,  and  Uncle  Sam  should  be  the  la.st  one 
to  deny  that  fact.  The  publishing  business  affords 
the  government  the  most  efficient  instrument  for 
the  sale  of  national  securitie.s — display  advertising 
space  at  reasonable  cost.  Great  Britain  and  Can¬ 
ada  have  proven  its  efficacy  during  more  than 
two  years  of  war.  They  have  iMiught  advertising 
to  sell  their  Ininds,  at  a  .sidling  cost  of  1 .5  ix*r  cent 
— a  ratio  which  cannot  be  nearly  matched  by  any 
other  method  of  merchandising. 

We  do  not  think  it  needs  to  be  empha.sized  to 
the  keen  business  minds  in  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  that  advertising  space  which  protliices  no 
revenue  to  a  publisher  is  a  deail  lo.ss.  It  will, 
without  question,  sell  the  bonds  this  time,  but  it 
hamstrings  the  press  for  the  long  pull  that  govern¬ 
ment  is  goiag  to  need  before  this  war  is  brought 
to  a  successful  conclusion.  To  the  conscientious 


No  man,  when  he  hath  lighted  a  candle,  putteth 
it  in  a  secret  place,  neither  under  a  bushel,  hut  on  a 
candlestick,  that  they  which  come  in  may  see  the 
light. 

The  light  of  the  hody  is  the  eye:  therefore  when 
thine  eye  is  single,  thy  whole  hody  also  is  full  of 
light;  hut  when  thine  eye  is  evil,  thy  hody  also  is 
full  of  darkness. 

Take  heed  therefore,  that  the  light  which  is  in 
thee  he  not  darkness. 

If  thy  whole  hody  therefore  be  full  of  light,  having 
no  part  dark,  the  whole  shall  be  full  of  light,  as 
when  the  bright  shining  of  a  candle  doth  give  thee 
light. — St.  Luke  XI:  33-36. 


publi.sher,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  the  few  dollars  in¬ 
volved  in  the  publication  of  a  particular  24-inch 
adverti.sement;  w’hat  does  matter  is  the  principle 
that  advertising  is  as  much  an  instrumentality  of 
war  as  steel,  or  copper,  or  rubber,  or  cotton,  and 
should  be  paid  for  as  such. 

We  are  at  war  for  the  principles  of  democracy, 
aiul,  as  we  conceive  it,  those  principles  include  the 
o|)eration  of  a  profitable  capitalism  that  will  en¬ 
able  employer  and  employe  alike  to  share  the 
licnefits  and  the  costs  of  government.  Editor  & 
Publisher  urges  upon  publi.shers  that  they  keep 
that  principle  in  mind,  that  they  remember  always 
that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  that 
they  impress  that  principle  indelibly  upon  the 
minds  of  government  officials  who  have  forgotten, 
or  never  knew,  that  adverti.sing  space  is  one  of 
the  most  economical  and  u.seful  tools  that  govern¬ 
ment  can  use  in  pro.secuting  a  war — and  that  it 
costs  dollars  and  cents  to  produce,  even  as  iloes  a 
15.5  mm.  cannon,  a  Garand  rifle,  or  a  LS-ton  tank. 

VAGARIES  OF  CENSORSHIP 

T\NO  INCIDENTS  of  the  past  week  illustrate 
to  newspapermen  how  difficult,  and  at  the 
same  time  how  utterly  simple,  it  is  to  operate 
effectively  under  the  strict  censorship  now  in 
effect  in  the  United  States. 

From  the  Netc  York  Daily  \ews  we  learned 
how’  it  and  other  new.spa|)crs  and  photo  agencies 
had  importuned  military  authorities  for  more 
than  two  weeks  for  |K‘rmission  to  ]>hotograph  and 
publish  scenes  of  anti-aircraft  defenses  of  New 
York.  The  News  and  others  persisted,  without 
avail.  .All  trail-blazing  efforts  wound  up  at  a 
stone  wall — the  .Army  Information  Service,  90 
Church  Street,  New  York.  This  branch  refused 
permission  to  all. 

Monday  afternoon,  Dec.  29,  .Acme  News- 
pictures  came  through  with  a  full  set  of  pictures 
of  New  York’s  anti-aircraft  defenses.  Captions, 
of  course,  were  iliscreetly  vague  as  to  locations  of 
the  batteries.  .Acme  had  obtained  permission  to 
make  the  shots  simply  by  a|)proachiiig  direclly 
the  New  York  anti-aircraft  command.  Permission 
to  publish,  once  the  pictures  were  made,  was 
granted  readily  by  the  .Army  censorship,  provided 
that  information  of  value  to  the  enemy  was  not 
divulged. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  Free  French  forces  executed 
a  coup  in  occupying  the  islands  of  Miquelon  and 
St.  Pierre,  near  Newfoundland.  Various  picture 
services  immediately  besieged  official  sources,  all 
the  way  from  the  U.  S.  State  Department  to 
De  Gaulle  headquarters  in  London,  for  photos 
depicting  the  occupation  and  the  plebiscites 
which  followed.  It  developed  that  an  .AP  request 
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directed  to  Vice-.Admiral  Emile  Muselier,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Free  French  forces  which  occupied 
the  islands,  brought  quick  respon.se  and  delivered 
the  goods. 

Both  incidents  carry  for  newspapermen  the 
lesson  that  censorship  red  tajte  can  be  severed 
effectively  if  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  proper 
official  at  the  proper  time,  all  previous  unavailing 
efforts  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  No 
matter  how  simple  the  request,  direct  action 
seems  to  be  the  an.swer  to  problems  facing  the 
press  under  present  censorship  conditions  —  at 
least  until  order  is  brought  out  of  the  current 
chaos. 

PRIORITIES 

AS  THE  New  Year  dawns,  there  is  uncertainty 

among  newspaper  executives  as  to  competi¬ 
tive  practices  in  the  next  few  months.  It  appears 
that,  regardless  of  heroic  defense,  the  Philippine 
Islands  may  fall  before  the  Japanese  a.ssault;  it 
appears  also  that  the  conquest  of  Singapore  is  not 
the  impossible  task  that  we  optimistic  Americans 
and  Britons  considered  it  a  few  weeks  ago.  The 
great  citadel  of  Britain  in  the  Far  East  may  never 
fall,  it  is  true,  but  until  its  impregnability  is  estab¬ 
lished,  there  are  going  to  be  many  anxious  hours 
ill  this  hemi.sphere. 

The  first  immediate  consequence  of  the  Japanese 
threat  to  the  British  East  Indies  is  the  restriction 
on  rubber  tires,  with  no  exemption  indicated  for 
trucks  which  carry  newspapers.  We’ve  got  a 
situation  there,  and  it  is  of  no  point  whatever  to 
talk  of  freedom  of  the  pre.ss  when  the  same  limita¬ 
tions  apply  to  vehicles  which  bring  bread,  meat 
and  mail  to  the  people  as  to  those  which  bring 
newspapers.  If  the  rule  is  applied  evenly,  news¬ 
papers  have  no  recourse — and  there  will  be  no 
.section  of  the  population  which  will  more  cheer¬ 
fully  bear  the  burden  of  war.  The  command  is 
always  “forward,”  by  whatever  methods  may  be 
devised. 

We  haven’t  any  advice  for  the  newspaiier  which 
is  alone  in  its  city  of  publication  and  circulates  its 
daily  product  throughout  a  trading  area  of  50  or 
more  miles  radius.  There  are  several  such  situa¬ 
tions,  and  we  believe  that  the  new.spa|)ermen  who 
have  them  in  charge  will  be  able  to  demonstrate 
to  Mr.  Henderson  and  his  bureau  that  their  func¬ 
tion  is  e.s.sential  to  the  effective  comluct  of  the  war. 

In  cities  where  com|)etitive  .situations  exi.st,  we 
suggest  that  rival  newspa|H*r.s  bury  their  differ¬ 
ences  and  get  together,  reganlle.ss  of  the  po.ssi- 
bility  of  action  against  them  uiuler  the  anti-trust 
laws.  This  war  will  end  some  day,  and  .some  sore¬ 
head  enemy  of  the  daily  press  may  eventually  try 
to  prove  that  the  newspaper  sought  a  monopoly 
under  war-time  stre.s.ses.  It  is  our  suggestion  that 
competing  daily  new.spa|)ers  offset  that  jto.ssibility 
by  a  demonstration  in  the  immediate  future  that 
their  acts  were  genuinely  in  the  national  interest, 
siKUitaneous,  and  made  without  regard  to  im¬ 
mediate  or  future  profits. 

HAPPY  NEW  YEAR! 

NOT  by  any  means  as  an  afterthought — remote 
Ite  the  notion — we  can’t  resist  our  sea.sonal 
yearning  to  wi.sh  all  of  our  friends  the  best  that 
our  civilization  affords.  The  times  are  hard,  the 
future  uncertain,  but  the  national  spirit  is  not 
only  not  broken — it  is  unbreakable.  We  can 
stand  getting  hurt,  we  are  going  to  be  hurt. 

By  the  end  of  1942 — we  say  toilay  with  cer¬ 
tainty — we  shall  Ite  able  to  wi.sh  each  other  a 
Happy  New  Year  without  any  reservations. 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News  5^w^r</c 
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the  Good  Shepherd  Church,  Raleigh, 
to  Mrs.  Julia  Andrews  Shepherd. 

Lee  C.  Lamberson,  formerly  with 
the  Boise  (Idaho)  Capital  News  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  has  joined  the 
Pocatello  (Idaho)  Tribune- Journal. 

Hobby  Myers,  of  the  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Union  and  Tribune-Sun  dis¬ 
play  advertising  staff,  and  Mrs.  Myers 
announce  the  birth  of  a  daughter 
Dec.  20. 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


ELIJAH  T.  SHURTER,  telegraph  ed¬ 
itor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  is 
a  veteran  of  55  years  of  newspapering. 
Dec.  23  he  ob- 

Conland,  pub- 

of  Courant  em-  J 

ployes,  presen- 
ted  him  a  silver 
cigarette  case.  A 
special  souvenir 
of  the  Courant, 
i  n  miniature, 
with  stories  and 
pictures  about 
Mr.  Shurter,  was 

distributed  among  members  of  staff. 

Mr.  Shurter  began  newspapering  in 
1886  on  a  weekly,  the  North  Adorns 
(Mass.)  Sunday  Express,  for  which 
he  previously  had  written  about  com¬ 
mencement  exercises  at  Williams  Col¬ 
lege,  his  alma  mater.  He  remained  on 
Tampa  the  weekly  almost  one  year,  then  on 
elected  to  the  Springfield  Republican.  In  July, 


PAUL  PATTERSON,  publisher,  Bal¬ 
timore  Sunpapers,  will  address  the 
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JAMEIS  McGovern,  former  editor 
of  the  now  defunct  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Times-Star,  who  recently 
observed  his  72nd  birthday,  will  be¬ 
come  associate  editor  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  Post-Telegram.  Mr.  McGovern 
is  president  of  the  Connecticut  circuit 
of  the  Associated  Press.  He  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Times-Star  for  20  years  and 
Times,  was  named  vice-president,  and  recently  celebrated  his  50th  anniver- 
C.  F.  Karstaedt,  Beloit  Daily  News,  sary  in  newspaper  work.  Jack 
continues  as  secretary-treasurer.  O’Brien,  former  sports  editor  of  the 

Silas  B.  Ragsdale,  managing  editor,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star,  has 
Galveston  News  and  Tribune,  has  re-  joined  the  staff  of  the  Bridgep  -  ^  - 

turned  to  his  desk  after  a  cruise  to  as  a  feature  writer. 

Havana  and  Panama.  He  was  18  hours  F.  D.  Lambright,  editor, 

out  of  Cristobal  when  the  Japanese  (Fla.)  Tribune,  has  been  .  .  _ _ 

attacked  and  his  ship  sailed  black  at  chairman  of  the  USO  Council  for  1893,  Mr.  Shurter  became  telegraph 
nights  thereafter.  He  was  accompa-  Tampa  and  Hillsborough  County.  editor  of  the  Courant,  the  post  he  has 
nied  by  Mrs.  Ragsdale  and  their  10-  g  Chilton.  Jr.,  editor.  Charleston  ^eld  continuously  for  48  years, 

year-old  daughter,  Joan  Marie.  Ya  j  Gazette,  was  appointed  a  ' 

Joseph  H.  Martin,  publisher  and  member  of  the  Enemy  Alien  Hearing  j^dianapolis  Times  as  city  hall  re- 
editor,  Wdmington  (Del )  Board  of  Southern  West  Virginia.  p^^er  and  on  the  copy  desk. 

Star,  and  William  P.  Frank  and  Wil-  Arthur  Hemminger  has  resigned  as  tionrv  p 

liam  Brodie  of  the  News- Journal  Co.,  publicity  director  of  the  Taxpayers’  p^pcc  staff  in  Portland  Ma  has  ho 
Wilmington,  were  speakers  last  Sun-  Federation  of  IllinoU  to  become  man-  ®  ^ri’in^  tin’ 

day  at  a  forum  of  the  Radio  Guild  of  ggi^g  editor  of  the  Effingham  (Ill.)  Pnfdand  Sfvidd^L^ili 

the  University  of  Delaware,  Newark.  County  Review,  effective  Jan.  1.  f  t  f  Portland.  The  wedding  will 

The  subject  was  “The  Press  in  the  „  t  mt  j  c  n,  <.  u  u  place  Jan.  6. 

Present  Crisis.”  Margaret  Wood  Smethurst  has  be-  p-  ^ 

iricsci  I  V.  come  woman  s  editor  of  the  Raleigh  \ 

C.  M.  Bomberger,  editor  and  pub-  (n.  C.)  News  and  Observer.  Edith  ^7  }  Press-Scimitar 

lisher,  Jeannette  (Pa.)  News  Dis-  Harbour  will  continue  as  editor  of  77' 

patch,  is  author  of  a  new  book,  A  state  societv  a  nosition  she  has  filled  news  reporter  of  Sta- 

^nrt  Histnrv  of  Westmoreland  Coun-  ■  »  Posmon  sne  nas  niied  'WMC,  returned  Dec.  29  to  the 

fv  ’’  ai  aSunt^r  Sr  last  S  Nashville  Banner  as  a  member  of  the 

fronUer  and  the  first  American  fron-  editorial  staff.  He  was  sports  editor 

tier  in  that  area  Item  and  Tribune  reporter  and  former  of  the  Banner  25  years  ago. 

press  agent  at  Republic  Studios  at  /-%u  i  rr  t  _  j** 

Cecil  B.  Highland,  president  of  the  Hollywood,  has  been  made  manager  o '  fS  ^C  ’ 

Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Publishing  Com-  a  new  International  News  Service  STr  mfhlisho?’  thl 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Exponent,  the  bureau  at  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  He  was  nnhho  ^ 

Telegram  and  the  Sunday  Exponent-  moved  from  the  New  Orleans  INS 

Telegram,  has  been  named  a  member  bureau.  tions  director,  Spartanburg  Advertis- 

of  the  newly-appointed  enemy  alien  d  f  w  n  xt  t  *u  *  Company,  to  become  secretary  of 

hearing  board  for  the  northern  dis-  .  Wallace  R.  Biggs,  for  the  past  the  Spartanburg  Chamber  of  Com- 
trict  of  West  Virginia  by  U.S.Attor-  Publicity  and  merce. 

ney  General  FraLis  Biddle.  professor  in  journalism  at  Carroll  W.  Martin  of  the  Greeas- 

FrankD.Throop,  publisher,  Lincoln  “has  ^e^f  n^^d  ^^^ato  H  News-Record  won  the 

(Neb.)  Star,  and  Mrs.  Throop,  both  ill  professor  in  journalism  at  Lehigh  golf'^  toumameS  at'^Soutoem'^^PhT? 

at  their  home  in  Lincoln,  were  given  University.  He  will  replace  Prof.  Dale  8°*^  tournament  at  Southern  Pines, 

a  special  Christmas  present  by  em-  h.  Gramley,  who  assumes  a  new  role  ,,t  n  • 

ployes  of  the  Star,  when  a  special  assistant  to  the  president  of  Mora-  Wayne  Robinson,  reporter,  Phila- 

edition  of  the  Dec.  24  edition  was  College  for  men,  Bethlehem,  ‘tclphia  Eucning  Bulletin,  and  Mrs. 

printed  in  their  honor.  The  ‘Greet-  Biggs  formerly  worked  on  the  (Continued  on  next  page) 

ing  special  contained  a  replated  front 
and  back  page — containing  a  message 
of  cheer,  faith,  gratitude  and  joy. 

Major  Gen.  E.  J.  Stackpole,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  has 
been  reappointed  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Soldiers’  Orphan  School.  ! 

S.  Heath  Rich,  at  85  president  and; 
editor  of  the  Brockton  (Mass.)  Daily 
Enterprise  and  Times  which  he  helped 
found  62  years  ago,  is  in  partial  re¬ 
tirement.  No  immediate  staff  changes 
are  contemplated  on  the  daily.  | 

James  E.  Stiles,  publisher,  Nassau 
Daily  Review-Star  (Rockville  Centre, 

L.  I.),  was  host  to  100  advertising 
agency  executives,  space  buyers,  ac¬ 
count  men  and  manufacturers’  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  the  third  annual  Re¬ 
view-Star  Christmas  party  at  the 
New  York  Athletic  Club  Dec.  17. 


Elijah  T.  Shurter 
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“has  something 
newspapers  have 
needed  greatly” 


Editor  Lewis  J.  Bailey  of  The 
Dallas  Journal  makes  the  com- 
|ment  above  in  a  recent  letter. 
lAiid  adds: 

I  In  this  day  of  dire  events,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  turn  to  H.  Allen 
Smith's  eolumn.  The  Totem  Pole, 
and  get  a  laugh. 

"Our  news  editor,  who  is  very 
busy  and  frequently  perplexed, 
'insists  on  reading  copy  himself  on 
The  Totem  Pole  because  it  gives 
'him  the  daily  lift  he  needs.” 

Latest  subscribers  to  The  Totem 
Pole  are  the  Indianapolis  Star, 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  New 
York  World-Telegram.  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record. 

Would  you  like  us  to  send  current 
ireleases  and  terms? 


IOS.S1- 

tru.st 


Money  no  object! 


A  father  of  a  six-year  old  visiting 
New  fork  City  writes:  ’’Please 
advise  If  there  Is  any  way  of  pur¬ 
chasing  a  complete  edition  of  the 
TEENIE  WEENIES  .  .  .  I’m  willing 
to  pay  as  high  as  $5.00  for  same 
It  necessary.  .  .  ” 


One  of  the  many  recent  tributes  paid  the 
ThIi,\IE  ffEEISIES  —  that  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  color  comic  preferred  among  the  little 
folk  between  the  ages  of  three  to  seven!  For 
proofs  and  prices — WIRE 
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JOHN  A.  PARK.  JR.,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times, 
was  married  Dec.  27  in  the  chapel  of 
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Lemuel  Serrell  Hillman,  Press  copy  Burgess,  staff  writer  in  the  Indianap-  Robert  MacDonald,  general  assign- 
AL  reader,  on  Jan.  16.  oils  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press.  ment  reporter,  San  Diego  (Cal.) 

M  Hugh  McCoy,  reporter  on  the  Miss  Bernice  Woth  of  Oshkosh,  to  Union,  has  been  called  to  active  duty 

Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star  which  Theodore  Dost,  circulation  manager  of  ^  Naval  District  headquarters, 

continued  from  page  23  recently  suspended  publication,  is  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette,  San  Diego. 

now  with  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Dec.  20.  Carl  Fox  Williams,  former  branch 


"  now  with  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Dec.  20.  Carl  Fox  Williams,  former  branch 

Robinson  are  the  parents  of  a  daugh-  Republican.  Edward  Maum,  former  Charles  Chalfont  Allam,  foreign  manager  in  the  circulation  department 
ter,  their  first  child,  bom  recently.  city  editor  of  the  Times-Star,  is  now  editor,  Toledo  (O.)  Blade,  to  the  Harrisburg  Patriot  and  the 

Richard  Smith  Federal  Building  Mature  editor  of  the  Bridgeport  Gage  Wilson  of  Franklin,  Pa.  at  Evening  News,  has  graduated  from  the 

reporter,  Philadelphia  Evening  Bui-  (Conn.)  Post;  James  P.  Schwarte,  Toledo,  Dec.  15.  U.  S.  Naval  Training  Station,  New- 

letin,  and  Mrs.  Smith  are  the  ^rents  photographer,  g^  to  Post  in  the  relations  di-  ^ 


letin,  and  Mrs.  Smith  are  the  parents  photographer,  g^  to  Post  ui  the  jjarold  Fisher,  public  relations  di-  ^ 

of  a  son,  Donald  Gordon,  their  first  same  capacity,  mott  DeFores^  court  ^  Alabama  State  Chamber 

chUd,  bom  recenUy.  oi  Commerce,  and  former  state  editor 

Ueut.  and  Mrs.  Ray  (filler  of  Alex-  ^  Bru^^  Herald;  Jame^  f  Birmingham  Age-H^ajd-News, 

andria.  La  announce  the  bii^  of  a  ^ulhvan,  county  editor,  is  now  with  Tusfcegee  _ 

daughter,  Dec.  23.  Lieut.  Collier  w^  ^^oAn.)  Register;  (^la.)  News,  on  Christmas  Day. 

®  ^pt^  James  Hague,  writer,  is  with  the  Hart-  John  E.  Werfel,  news  staff,  Cleve- 


ARTHUR  GEORGE  RACEY,  world- 
famous  cartoonist  of  the  Montreal 


t  «  A  •  a  l^*  waiaa  y-  - -  - »  -  -  -  —  '  -  liimOUS  CarVOUlUSl  OI  Wie  irlOmreCU 

(Mich.)  Herald  staff  previous  to  his  (^onn.)  Times,  and  Nils  Smith-  land  Press  to  Mi«  Kathryn  Mont-  star,  died  Dec.  21  in  his  72nd  year,  at 

mduction  mto  the  Army.  Peterson  is  on  the  staff  of  the  South-  gomery  at  Shaker  Heights,  Cleveland,  jjome  in  Westmount,  Quebec.  He 


Miss  A.  DuBarry  Campau,  drama  bridge  (Mass.)  News.  All  were 
and  music  critic  of  the  Grand  Rapids  formerly  employed  on  the  Times-Star. 
(Mich.)  Press,  will  be  married  to  William  A  Weeke,.;  .^nort^  writer 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Evtry  Smturisj  Smc0  1884 


idge  (Mass.)  News.  All  were  Dec.  30.  lj^  health  for  several 

rmerly  employed  on  the  Times-Star.  Dallas  Clay  Higbee  of  the  Charles-  months.  He  was  associated  with  the 

William  A.  Weekes,  sports  writer  ton  (W.  Va.)  Gazette  copy  desk  staff  Star  for  40  years, 
r  the  Asosciated  Press  at  Chicago  to  Miss  Mary  Isabelle  McClung  at  ellk  Garrison,  21,  circulation  man- 


for  the  Asosciated  Press  at  Chicago  to  Miss  Mary  Isabelle  McClung  at  Garrison,  21,  circulation  man- 

since  1929,  became  AP’s  chief  of  bu-  Charleston,  Dec.  8.  aggj.^  Hickory  (N.  C.)  Daily  Record, 

reau  at  Milwaukee  Jan.  1,  succeeding  Richard  Silwinski,  auditing  depart-  was  instantly  killed  Dec.  22  in  a  col- 
Burdette  Johns,  who  was  appointed  ment,  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  Usion  between  his  automobile  and  a 


bureau  at  Columbus,  O.  to  Miss  Mary  Nachoney,  at  Philadel-  truck  near  Hildebrant,  N.  C. 

William  J.  Lee,  sports  editor.  Hart-  phia,  recently.  Lad^  Atholstan,  widow  of  Lord 

James  Weight  Beown,  President  •  ford  (Conn.)  Courant,  has  been  .  Atholstan,  founder’  of  the  Montreal 

James  Weight  Beowh.  jE..  l'ifr-/>r«u/«i/  elected  president  of  the  Connecticut  U.  TUg  Armv  Now  Daily  Star,  died  at  her  home  in  Mon- 

SrorE“u:fc:£AXT  Sportswr^rs’  Alliance.  William  P.  tney  re  i^ne  Army  now  treal  Dec.  k  after  a  brief  illness  at  the 

General  Ofiett;  O  Donnell,  sports  editor,  Waterbury  ARTHUR  GURLEY,  chief,  Spartan-  age  of  89. 

Seventeenth  Floor  Times  Tower  (Conn.)  Republican,  is  vice-president  k„,.„  /c  PI  UornU  T> _ 

42nd  Street  snd  Brosdwsy.  New  York  City.  N.  Y.  '  '  e  >  H  burn  fS.  C.)  Herald- Journal  nho-  R^bs-ot 

Telephones: 

BRysnt  »-3052.  8053,  3054,  3055  snd  3056 
A  Newspaeee  roE  Maeees  or  Newstaeees 
Aethue  T.  RoBik  Editor;  Waeeen  L.  Bassett 
Monotint  Editor;  Robeet  U.  Beown,  A^rtK/  Editor; 


lconn.j  nepuoucon,  IS  vice-presmeni  ^urg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Journal  pho- 
and  treasurer,  and  Lou  Black,  Con-  tographic  department,  has  been  ac- 
necticut  AP  bureau,  secretary.  for  enlistment  in  the  United 

Charles  J.  McCarthy,  recently  dis-  States  navy  and  will  train  at  Norfolk, 


burg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Journal  pho-  Robert  A.  Fischbeck,  country  and 
tographic  department,  has  been  ac-  suburban  circulation  manager  of  the 
cepted  for  enlistment  in  the  United  New  York  World-Telegram,  died  Dec. 
States  navy  and  will  train  at  Norfolk,  27  at  his  home  in  Queens  Village,  New 


charged  from  the  J^y  after  serving  Va.  station.  He  is  the  eighth  mem-  York.  He  was  46  years  old. 


Waltee  e.  ScHNEiDEE.  Associote  Editor;  Stephen  with  the  43rd  Division  in  the  South,  ber  of  the  Herald -Journal  organiza- 
iiE^s"L"*D;E?;'i"iFr"iJ5f.’  resumed  his  duties  as  sports  edi-  tion  to  join  the  nation’s  armed  forces 

James  Weight  Beown,  Je..  PMisher;  Chaeles  t.  tor  of  the  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press.  during  the  present  emergency. 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Markell,  society  editor  Spencer  Campbell,  of  the  news  staff. 


during  ^e  present  emergency. 


Charles  W.  Gerhart,  74,  veteran 
newspaperman  of  Reading,  Pa.,  died 
Dec.  25,  after  a  year’s  illness.  He  was 


Spencer  Campbell,  of  the  news  staff,  a  reporter  on  the  old  Morning  Herald 


EOEGE  H.  ^jMT^Cirfi^ioB  MaMtfp;  Ixiuis  A.  of  the  Birrnrngham  News,  l^t  week  Christian  Science  Monitor,  has  enlisted  and  later  was  with  the  Reading  Times. 


Foktaime,  CUssifud  Manacer;  John  Johnson, 

PlACfint%t  >  a*  ouv^tuvnAn,  I6,  rciirtfti  I1CW5“ 

/).C.5Nfrai*,GENEfcALP»E88  Asiiocu-  appiwiation  of  ^years  contmu-  Milton  E.  Wallace  and  William  A.  paperman  who  formerly  worked  on 
TION,  James  1.  Butler  And  George  H.  Manning.  oUS  service,  presented  by  Victor  H.  Tv  .  T..,  wuiivcu  uu 

Hanson,  chainnan  of  the  ^ard  of  the  t  y’ J"  .  Missoula  and 

Metropoliun  1080. _ .  nirw>ir,nV,Qm  P/,mr>on<r  or.,4  ■iiio  Provideuce  (R.  I.)  Joumal  Dec.  26  Butte,  Mont.,  died  Dec.  24  at  his  home 

to  join  ^e  United  State_s  Army  Am  in  Los  Angeles.  He  was  the  son  of 


was  the  recipient  of  a  gold  wrist  watch  in  the  U.  S.  Army. 


Albys  Buchanan,  72,  retired  news- 


dent  Buildint,360 North  Mtekttan  Aoenue.Ttl.Deor-  Age-Herald  Publishing  Company, 
bora  6771.  Geoece  A.  Beanoenbueg,  Editor:  r 

Haeet  K.  Blace,  Advertisint  Representotioe.  Harry  S.  Mullany,  former  reporter 

Pacifie  Coast  Correspondents;  Gimpbell  Watson,  for  the  old  Buffalo  Times,  has  been 
2132  Perhy  Street,  Berkeley,  GeI.,  Telephone,  Thorn-  snmriintA*d  a  miblic  rplatiryns  adviser 
wall  5557:  Ken  Tatuie.  1215  North  Hobart  Boul.,  ®  PUU“C  relations  aUVlSer 

Lot  Angeles,  Telephone.  Hempstead  5722. _  for  the  Office  of  Eimergency  Manage- 

Pacifie  Coast  Advertisint  Representatives:  Duncan  A.  ment  and  will  establish  a  Buffalo 


Scott,  Mills  Buildint,  San  Frandtoo:  Telephone 
Sutter  1393;  and  Philip  Bisbell,  H'eslem  Pacifix 
BuUdint,  Loa  Angeles,  Telephone  Proapect  5319.  Lev 


rrge-neraiu  k.ompaxiy.  ^orps.  They  are  sons  of  WiUiam  A.  J.  c.  Buchanan,  one-time  editor  of 

Hairy  S.  Mullany,  former  reporter  WaUace  of  the  Journal  composing  the  Springfield  (DI.)  State  Joumal 

ip'potoU  .  wbUc  re’uuls  “■  in 

for  the  OfBce  of  Emergency  Manage-  oi'j'l'  Emnino”^’  the  employ  of  the  Johnaloma  (Pa.) 

ment  and  will  establLch  a  Buffalo  Bergen  (N.  J.)  Evening  Rec-  Tribune,  .serving  most  of  the  time  as 

_  ord,  Hackensack,  enlisted  last  week  in  staff  photographer,  died  Dec.  25  after 

■  r  K  j-4  •  1  United  States  Marine  Corps.  He  an  illness  of  five  years. 


f  -otT  Angele^d^h^^Pro^.^  5319.  Levant  Vandervoort  of  the  editorial  reached  hU  21st  birthday  Dec.  18.  On  N  T  numtiu  70  To, 

WuBQfcr;  VESA  Chandleb.  44  Grantham  Road,  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  Dec  9  Ivan  Safris  a  member  of  the  rT’. 

Luton.  B^s.  London.  England^  — ^ -  and  secretarv  of  the  Jackson  Countv  o'  j  •  i  !’ a  •  !u  (Mass.)  Daily  Gazette  editorial  staff 

Displat  Aovebtising  rates  effective  Dec.  I,  1937  ‘*”0  Secretary  OI  uie  jacKson  Gouniy  Record  editorial  staff,  enlisted  in  the  99  riimri  tv... 


85c  per  agate  line  or  aeriet  of  intertiont  at  MIowi: 

Lineal  1  6  13  26  52 

Sizes  Acate  Time  Times  Times  Times  Timei 

Pace  672  8275  8234  8220  8206  8182 

KPecb  336  154  131  123  116  103 

KPecb  168  85  72*  68*  61*  57 

HPaf*  84  55  47*  44*  41*  37 

i/i  Pacd  42  33  28*1  26*1  24*1  22 

The  sincle  column  iorty-two  line  rate  maker  card  at 


....  - - ,,  rtecora  eaiionai  sian,  emisiea  in  me  99  j; _ 1  rv _ 

defense  councU,  has  resigned  the  sec-  United  States  Coast  Guard  and  now  05  He  fori^rl^  wSkeT^n^ 
retary’s  position  because  of  ill  health,  jg  training  out  of  the  Batterv  Sta-  formerly  worked  on  the  old 

1  V  L-  J  “  AT  1  oaiiery  aia  Taunton  Evening  News  and  Taunton 

Stanley  Zanroski,  copy  reader,  tion.  New  York.  Herald  News 

Waterbury  (Conn.)  Re^blican  has  Robert  T.  Davis,  who  resigned  from  Wn.t.iAM  F  Ham  tovnyr-v  TnA.TnK.T 


united  btates  Loast  Guard  and  now  25.  He  formerly  worked  on  the  old 
Ls  m  traming  out  of  the  Battery  Sta-  Taunton  Evening  News  and  Taunton 


otaniey  Ziaiirusiki,  wpy  rtrautfr,  non,  i>iew  zorK.  Herald  News 

Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican,  has  Robert  T.  Davis,  who  resigned  from  Whiiam  F  Ha,,  toTmr-r 


42  1  33  1  28^  26^  ti^  22  1  ((^®un.)  Times.  jbe  Marines,  has  returned  to  Augusta 

The  sincle  column  forty-two  line  rite  maker  card  at  John  Livingood,  assistant  city  edi-  as  public  relations  officer  for  that 

a  eolt  of  822  per  weA  earns  at  low  a  rate  on  a  52  tor,  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  branch  of  the  service. 

time  batii  et  any  other  schedule,  nemely,  8182  per  ,,  .  r  j  j. 

pace:  8103  half  pan:  857  quarter  page.  *Quarter,  hedger,  has  been  transferred  to  the  E3wood  Maunder,  reporter,  and 
^hndMzteentl,  pace,  muat  be  on  definite  copy  war  desk  headed  by  Earl  Roth,  n^s  Erickson,  markets,  both  of  the 


the  Marmes,  has  return^  to  Aug^ta  Telegram  editorial  staffs  and 

as  public  relations  officer  for  that  editor  of  the  Natick  (Mass.) 

branch  of  the  service.  Review,  died  Dec.  22  at  the  age  of  58. 


CuiaeinEo  Rates:  9  c  per  agate  line  one  time,  70c  taken  Afinneapolis  Journol,  have  joined  the 


l>er  RgRte  lioe  four  timet. _  Dy  Vj 

SrruATiOMR  Wanted;  50c  per  Agate  line  one  time;  man. 


by  Gerald  F.  Dietz,  city  desk  swing  United  States  Coast  Guard 


40c  per  agate  line  four  timei  (count  6ve  words  to 

the  line). _ 

SuBSCEipnOH  Rates:  By  mail  payable  in  advance 
United  States  and  Island  Possetaioni,  84  per  year; 
^nada,  84.60:  Foreicn,  85. 

Club  Rates:  The  dub  rates  are  applicable  to  all 


Dennis  Landry,  veteran  of  the  Pa- 


arry  Erickson,  markets,  both  of  the  CHESTER  CROWELL  DIES 

innea^lis  Journal  have  jomed  the  Chester  T.  CroweU,  writer,  editor, 
mted  States  Coast  Guard  as  yeoman.  ^ 

ir  c  ass.  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the 

Sam  Weiner,  mainland  reporter.  Treasury,  died  Dec.  26  at  his  home  in 


- in— ^ — j -  rifip  Hivicinn  nf  TlrritMl  Prr*<!s  and  .  treasury,  oieu  Liec.  os  at  nis  home  m 

payable  in  advance  cihc  division  ot  United  and  Qalveston  Tribune,  has  resigned  to  Washington  He  was  fiftv-three  vears 

iBMoni,  »4  per  year;  most  recently  manager  of  the  Salt  .  tt  j  *  •  wi^ingLon.  ne  was  nny-mree  years 

_  Lake  Citv  fUtahl  U  P  bureau  with  Umted  States  air  coips.  old.  A  native  of  Cleveland,  O.,  Mr. 

are  applicable  to  aU  snoervision  of  uitermountain  news  Franks,  mainland  sports  writer  Crowell  became  editor  of  the  Mexican 

"  supervision  ot  mtermountain  news  ^be  Galveston  News,  joined  the  Herald  in  Mexico  Citv  in  1908  and 
individuals.  Three  coverage,  has  been  appointed  manager  oc  iuf.,iur„u^T,  ,,,,  ^  "texico  uity  in  taus,  and 

110°  fiirGV more  of  the  UP.  Portland  Weau  with  su-  fo  lowing  year  moved  to  Texas  as 


•ubRcriptioQt  in  rdjt  ooe  orgaoizAtioo — whether  supervision  Oi  intermountain  news  f  rZnlM^tnn 

peM  for  by  the  company  or  individuals.  Three  coverage,  has  been  appointed  manager  _  ,  y-.  1  r-. 

aubacnptiooi  to  eeperite  addresses  for  one  year  each  »  ,,  tt  v»  n  j  l  -iu  navy  Dec.  cb  and  Uorma 

or  ooe  aubacription  for  three  years,  $10:  five  or  more  UP.  Portland  bureau  With  SU-  Hews’  mainland  rcDortei 

subacriptioni  in  Me  group  to  different  addrems  for  pervision  over  bureaus  at  Spokaiie,  1 

ooe  year  at  83.00  each  or  individual  aubicnptions  o  **1  /-»i  j  o  i  r  i  i:’  naval  Uniform  on  Jan.  J. 

for  five  yeart  at  815.00:  additional  aubscriptions  on  Seattle,  Olympia  and  Salem.  Jack  F.  T,  *  7  •  *1 

the  same  baait — namely  three  dollars  each. _  Gale,  whom  Landry  succeeds,  becomes  KoDeri  /.aiman,  recent! 

Member:  Advertiain^  Federation  of  America,  Na-  business  representative  at  Portland  the  sports  staff  of  1 


News’  mainland  reporter,  will  don  a  editorial  writer  on  the  San  Antonio 
naval  imiform  on  Jan.  3.  Express.  From  1911  to  1916  he  was 


tht  RAine  batit — oAmely  three  dollTt  each. _  Gale,  whom  Landry  succeeds,  becomes  Robert  Zaiman,  recently  a  member  managing  editor  of  the  Austin  (Tex.) 

Member:  Advertitin^  Federation  of  America,  Na-  business  representative  at  Portland  sports  staff  of  the  Hartford  StatesTfuinf  and  he  later  served  as  staff 

Ku“i^?he^iXreto*'of"a^^^^^^  With  jurisdiction  over  Oregon  and  (Conn.)  Couraut,  has  enli^  m  the  writer  on  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News  and 

an  avCTa«  audited  net  paid  "A.  B.  C.”  every  Satur-  southern  Idaho.  Murray  M.  Moler,  H.  S.  Marines.  He  left  Dec.  26  for  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  He  was 

day  circulation  as  follows:  t _ _ o_ii  t  _i. _  ex:*..’  Quantlco,  Va.  named  sns'cial  a.ssistant  tn  Sa»f>rr»farv 


Six  Months 

Ended 

Net  1 
Paid  1 

I'otAl  Dis¬ 
tribution 

Dec.  31,  1940 . 

II.65.3I 

12.473 

•  1939 . 

12,227 

13.069 

•  1938 . 

12,Ul| 

13.05;< 

•  1937 . 

11,7381 

12.n9 

•  1936  . 

10,855 

12.064 

•  1935 . 

10.178 

11,206 

•  1934 . 

9,651 1 

10.607 

•  1933 . 

8,6251 

9,819 

•  19.32 . 

9.337 

10,488 

•  1931 . 

10,116 

11,120 

*  1930 . 

10,4031 

11,417 

1  •  1929 . 

10,180 

11.564 

Landry’s  assistant  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
was  appointed  Salt  Lake  City  bureau 
manager. 

Wedding  Bells 


named  special  assistant  to  Secretary 


Lieut.  Col.  Alfred  Ligourie,  former  Morgenthau  in  April,  1935,  to  publi¬ 
city  editor  of  the  New  London  (Conn.)  “baby  bonds. 


Day,  who  was  released  from  his  duties 
as  a  member  of  the  43d  division  staff, 
due  to  age-in-grade  regulations,  has 


SECOND  BUREAU  AD 

'The  second  ad  in  a  new  campaign 


BERNICE  CRANSTON,  member  of  Fort  H.  G.  Wright,  N.  Y 


been  recalled  to  duty  and  ordered  to  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 


designed  to  demonstrate  the  way  na- 


the  Louis  G.  Cowan  Company,  Chi-  George  H.  Kimball,  music  critic  and  tional  newspaper  advertising  works 
cago,  advertising  and  publicity  repre-  reporter  for  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star,  lor  the  retailer,  the  manufacturer,  and 
sentatives,  Christmas  Eve,  to  Dale  has  enlisted  in  the  army  air  corps.  the  general  public  has  been  released. 
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FOR  JANUARY  3,  1942 


William  E.  Moore, 
Baltimore  Sun 
M.E./  Dies  in  Fla. 

Baltimore,  Dec.  29 — William  Emmet 
Moore,  managing  editor  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  since  1930  and  for  the  last 
two  years  also  news  editor  in  chief  of 
the  Sun  and  the  Evening  Sun,  died 
Dec.  27  in  the  Pancoast  Hotel,  Miami, 
Fla. 

Death  was  caused  by  a  cerebral 
hemorrhage.  When  a  maid  went  to 
his  room  he  seemed  to  be  sleeping. 
When  she  returned  later  and  found 
him  apparently  in  a  deep  slumber,  a 
physician  was  summoned.  Mr.  Moore 
died  a  short  time  after  the  physician’s 
arrival. 

He  had  gone  to  Miami  for  a  vacation, 
it  having  been  his  habit  to  go  to 
Florida  twice  a  year  for  a  short  rest. 

Served  in  Chicago 

Bom  in  LaGrange,  Mo.,  June  30, 
1878,  Mr.  Moore  had  served  as  city 
editor  and  managing  editor  of  the  old 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  as  editorial 
writer  on  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  in 
an  executive  capacity  on  the  old  New 
York  Herald  and  as  city  editor  and 
managing  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  before  its  consolidation. 

Although  handicapped  physically  as 
a  result  of  suffering  infantile  paralysis 
in  New  York  in  1908,  he  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  Signal  Corps  of 
the  United  States  Army  during  the 
first  World  War  and  served  at  the 
Chaumont  headquarters  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Expeditionary  Force. 

Few  who  had  exercised  authority 
over  others  inspired  such  real  affection 
among  those  who  worked  for  him  as 
did  he.  Stem  of  manner  and  incisive 
of  speech,  he  did  not  spare  himself  in 
maintaining  his  professional  standards 
and  he  did  not  spare  his  subordinates, 
but  the  latter  knew  that,  under  his 
sometimes  hard  exterior,  was  a  fine 
sense  of  justice  and  warmth  of  char¬ 
acter.  Everyone  who  knew  “Bill 
Moore’’  as  his  friends  called  him, 
knew  that  he  filled  completely  the 
newspaper  man’s  ideal  of  what  a  city 
editor  or  a  managing  editor  should  be. 

Mr.  Moore  was  descended  from  a 
family  that  had  moved  to  Kentucky 
and  Missouri  from  Virginia  after  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  that  took  with 
them  their  own  standards  of  conduct. 
It  was  in  the  old  Moore  House  at 
Yorktown  that  the  papers  for  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis  to  Washing¬ 
ton  were  drawn. 

Mr.  Moore  and  his  brothers  got  the 
greater  part  of  their  early  schooling 
in  Quincy,  Ill.,  across  the  river  from 


their  home  and  in  Whipple  Academy 
in  Jacksonville.  William  Moore  went 
to  the  University  of  Missouri,  leaving 
there  in  1898  to  enlist  in  an  Illinois 
volunteer  regiment  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Spanish-American  War.  The 
war  ended  before  the  regiment  could 
get  into  action. 

That  experience  over,  Mr.  Moore 
spent  a  year  on  the  Quincy  Herald  and 
Journal,  going  from  there  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  American.  In  three  years  he  was 
the  city  editor  of  the  Inter  Ocean.  He 
so  distinguished  himself  there  that 
he  was  invited  to  New  York  by  Com¬ 
modore  Bennett’s  Herald. 

Atteadcd  Missouri  U. 

It  was  in  1908,  while  he  was  in  New 
York,  that  he  suffered  the  attack  of 
infantile  paralysis  which  transformed 
his  robust  body,  left  him  lame  and 
battling  against  frail  health  for  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

Later  in  France  he  was  put  in  charge 
of  the  work  of  preparing  a  photo¬ 
graphic  record  of  the  American  Ex¬ 
peditionary  Force.  Early  in  1918,  he 
was  made  a  captain. 

Supervision  of  the  collection  of  pic¬ 
tures  forming  the  record  of  the  AEF 
occupied  Mr.  Moore  for  many  months 
after  demobilization  of  the  troops  and 
eventually  led  to  the  publication 
(jointly  with  another  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  man,  James  C.  Russell)  of  a 
two-volume  record  with  all  official 
and  a  few  supplementary,  unofficial 
pictures,  one  for  the  army,  one  for 
the  navy  and  the  marines. 

That,  and  a  temporary  occupation 
with  the  Democratic  Campaign  text¬ 
book  of  1920,  finished,  he  returned  to 
newspaper  work.  He  became  assistant 
managing  editor  of  The  Sun  in  1922, 
later  becoming  managing  editor  and 
vice-president  of  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany. 

m 

Aldrich,  Providence 
lonmol  V-P,  Dies 

Former  Representative  Richard 
Steere  Aldrich,  57,  vice-president  and 
director  of  the  Providence  Journal 
Company,  died  suddenly  at  his  home, 
in  Providence,  Dec.  25. 

His  death  closed  a  career  that  in¬ 
cluded  terms  in  the  Rhode  Island 
Senate  and  House  and  five  terms  in 
the  national  House  of  Representatives, 
which  had  earned  for  him  national 
recognition  in  the  fields  of  taxation 
and  tariff. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Mrs.  Janet  Innis 
Aldrich;  a  son,  Richard  S.  Aldrich, 
J,r.;  three  sisters,  and  four  brothers, 
one  of  whom  is  Edward  B.  Aldrich, 
principal  owner  of  the  Pawtucket 
Times. 


Like  Soldiers  Alert  for  ony 

Unexpected  Thrust 


Stereo  forces  pursue  the  rou¬ 
tine  of  regular  editions  poised  foi 
dynamic  action  when  big  news 
breaks.  .  .  .  They  have  confidence 
in  their  skill,  in  their  equipment 
and  know  that  Certifieds  will  give 
them  first  casts  of  excellent  print¬ 
ing  quality  in  minimum  time. 


for  depertdable  stereotyping,  rely  on 
Certified  Mats,  made  in  the  U.  S  A. 


The  Fictory  Will  Be  fVon 
on  the  ‘Home  Front"  Too! 


America’  S  drive  to  Victory  is  powered 
by  the  morale  of  all  the  people. 

The  press  is  one  of  the  most  important  build¬ 
ers  of  morale,  since  the  Will-to-Victory  surges 
up  from  the  “home  front”  as  well  as  from  the 
battle  front.  It  is  heightened  by  the  steady 
flow  of  news  and  informed  opinion  which 
America’s  newspapers  provide.  Never  was 
there  greater  need  for  the  people  of  every  com¬ 
munity  to  be  as  fully  informed  as  the  nation’s 
best  interests  permit.  Never  has  the  free 
American  press  responded  more  effectively  to 
the  needs  of  the  hour. 

The  nation’s  chain  stores  are  important  mo¬ 
rale  builders  in  an  equally  important  way.  Mo¬ 
rale  is  also  heightened  by  the  physical  vigor  of 
our  people — by  the  sound  health  that  is  attain¬ 
able  only  through  sufficient  quantities  and 
varieties  of  nourishing  foods. 

We  know  that  America’s  armed  forces  are 
receiving  more  and  better  food  than  even  be¬ 
fore  in  our  national  history.  The  “home  forces’’ 
too  are  being  better  fed  and  better  nourished — 
because  the  nation’s  chain  stores  have  progres¬ 
sively  eliminated  so  many  outworn  and  costly 
methods  of  distributing  foods.  Today  A&P, 
for  example,  is  selling  food  at  retail  at  the  low¬ 
est  gross  margin  of  profit  in  the  history  of  the 
retail  grocery  business.  More  of  the  family 
food  dollar  goes  for  food  and  less  for  overhead 
expense  than  ever  before. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  the  people  of  America 
depend  for  moral  strength  upon  adequate  sup¬ 
plies  of  news  .  .  .  and  upon  adequate  supplies 
of  food.  The  Victory  will  be  won  on  the  home 
front,  as  well  as  on  the  battle  front. 


A&P  FOOD  STORES 


ks 

nd 

?d. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION.  9  RochafolUr  Plaia.  Dapt.  P,  N.  Y..  N.  Y. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


PHOTOGRAPHERS- 

^eiect  ^our  Ledt  1941  pictured  ^or  Inciudlon  in 
Editor  PuLiidli  er  J  7tlt  ^.y^nnuai 


News  Picture  Contest 


FIVE  CASH  PRIZES  will  be  awarded  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  th»  best  news  photographs 
made  by  newspaper  or  news  service  employes,  and  published  in  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  during 
the  calendar  year  1941.  Entries  will  be  received  at  the  address  given  below  until  March  15,  1942. 


PRIZE  AWARDS 
WILL  BE: 

FIRST  PRIZE, 

$100 

SECOND  PRIZE, 

$50 

THIRD  PRIZE, 


FOURTH  PRIZE, 

$15 

FIFTH  PRIZE, 

$10 


Certificates  of  award  will  also 
be  made  to  newspapers  or  news 
services  employing  the  winning 
photographers. 


IMPORTANT— All  entries 
should  be  mounted  on 
board,  size  not  exceeding  16 
X  20.  Entries  must  be  mailed 
on  or  before  March  15,  1942. 
SUBMIT  ALL  MATERIAL, 
CAREFULLY  PACKED  TO 
PREVENT  DAMAGE,  ON 
OR  BEFORE  MARCH  15, 
1942,  TO  THE  FOLLOW¬ 
ING  ADDRESS: 


CONDITIONS  OF  THE  CONTEST 

1.  Pictures  taken  by  photographers  employed  by  a  newspaper,  a  syndicate,  a  news 
service,  or  by  an  accredited  free  lance  in  the  U.  S.  and  its  possessions,  in  Canada 
or  in  Mexico,  are  eligible.  No  stills  from  newsreels  are  eligible. 

2.  There  is  no  limit  on  number  of  pictures  which  may  be  submitted  by  an  individual. 
Pictures  must  have  been  published  in  a  newspaper  during  the  CALENDAR 
YEAR  OF  1941.  Attach  as  proof  of  publication  a  clipping  or  tear  sheet 
bearing  date  line,  or  a  statement  from  your  editor  or  chief  of  photo  staff  verify¬ 
ing  publication.  A  descriptive  caption  on  the  back  of  each  picture  should  tell 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  made,  AND  WITH  WHAT  MAKE  OF 
CAMERA;  also  the  type  of  film  and  bulb  employed,  shutter  speed  and  lens  stop. 
Publication  of  a  picture  in  a  magazine  or  other  periodical  does  not  qualify  it 
for  this  contest. 


3.  All  photos  will  be  judged  in  one  class:  NEWS  PHOTOS.  Since  the  judges  con¬ 
sider  the  photographer’s  ingenuity  in  obtaining  an  unusual  news  picture  of  local 
as  well  as  national  importance,  cameramen  in  small  communities  have  an  equal 
opportunity  with  the  photographers  of  large  cities  >.o  win  recognition. 

4.  Pictures  are  to  be  sumitted  in  any  size  from  8x10  to  11x14.  Prints  may  be  glossy 
or  matte,  sepia  or  black  and  white,  and  should  be  mounted  on  board  (size  of 
mounting  is  not  to  exceed  16x20)  to  protect  the  print  and  show  it  effectively  to 
the  judges.  A  flexible  non-curling  board  is  best  for  exhibition  purposes.  Each 
picture  must  carry  a  title  written  or  lettered  under  it. 

TT  Pictures  remain  the  property  of  their  maker.  All  copyrights  will  be  carefully 
respected  in  reproduction  for  news  purposes  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

6.  Entries  will  be  judged  early  in  April  and  the  prize  winning  photos  are  sdieduled 
to  appear  in  the  ANPA-AP  Pre-Convention  issue.  Names  of  the  judges  will  be 
announced  in  the  near  future. 

(TO  PHOTO  DEPARTMENT  HEADS:  Please 
post  these  rules  conspicuously  for  your  staff.) 

News  Picture  Contest 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


17(X)  TIMES  TOWER 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


OR  JANUARY  3.  1942 
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Will  Any  of  ^^cwt  Men  Win 
the  GHAFLEX  Awards? 


This  year  as  usual,  press  photographers  of  the  nation  will  compete  for  honors  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  News  Picture  Contest  sponsored  by  Editor  &  Publisher.  And  again  Graflex  will 
present  to  the  winners  its  annual  awards  for  outstanding  press  photography.  Each  of  the 
five  awards — the  permanent  possession  of  its  winner — is  a  gold,  diamond-studded  watch 
charm,  one  of  which  is  illustrated  above  in  twice  its  actual  size.  Graflex  gladly  makes  these 
awards  in  recognition  of  the  splendid  part  our  press  photographers  are  playing  in  making 
America  the  best  informed  nation  in  the  world.  The  winning  photographers  bring  honor 
not  only  to  themselves  but  to  the  organizations  for  which  they  work.  Graflex  hopes  that 
your  men  will  be  represented  in  the  forthcoming  competition  —  and  among  the  winners. 


FOLMER  GRAFLEX  CORPORATION,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y.,U.S.A. 


28— P  HOTOGRAPHY 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


7th  Annual  E.  &  P.  News 
Photo  Contest  Opens 


By  JACK  PRICE 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  Seventh  bi 
Annual  News  Picture  Contest  is  now  t: 
open  for  entries  of  the  best  news  pho-  ai 
tographs  made  in  the  calendar  year  nr 
of  IMl.  The  rules  and  regulations  tl 
governing  the  previous  competitions 
will  remain  in  force,  and  entries  will  it 
be  received  up  until  March  15.  n 

The  contest  is  open  to  all  news  p 
photographers  employed  by  news-  s' 
papers,  picture  syndicates  and  as  free  tl 
lances,  in  the  United  States,  its  pos-  t( 
sessions,  Canada  and  Mexico.  In  o 
order  to  prevent  misunderstanding,  t< 
no  clips  from  newsreels  will  be 
eligible.  Only  actual  still  photographs 
made  with  cameras  employed  by  news  ^ 
cameramen,  regardless  of  size,  will  be  ^ 
considered.  f] 

Cameramen  may  enter  as  many  ^ 
photos  as  they  desire.  Pictures  sub-  j, 
mitted  should  be  at  least  8x10  in  size  g 
and  moimted  on  boards  not  larger 
than  16x20.  Any  type  of  paper  may 
be  used  in  either  back  or  white  or  f 
sepia.  All  entries  will  remain  the  j 
property  of  the  owner  and  all  Cf  py-  ^ 
rights  will  be  respected. 

In  order  to  protect  the  photogra¬ 
phers  who  were  called  into  service,  ^ 
we  suggest  that  members  of  the  staff  j 
could  perform  an  excellent  service  to 
their  buddies  by  printing  the  best 
negatives  made  by  the  lens-lads  who  ‘ 
were  imable  to  print  and  enter  their 
photos.  This  gesture  of  goodwill  will 
certainly  be  appreciated  by  the  boys 
called  to  the  colors.  ' 

We  know  that  these  are  busy  times 
for  cameramen  but  it  really  requires 
little  effort  to  print  up  those  good  ' 
negatives  and  send  them  along.  Please  ^ 
don’t  wait  until  the  last  minute.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  the  number  of  excellent 
pictures  made  and  published  through¬ 
out  the  country  we  believe  that  every 
boy  stands  a  good  chance  to  win 
money  and  honors.  For  details  of  the 
contest  see  page  26  of  this  issue. 

Admiral  Gives  Pictures 
THE  Associated  Press  Newsphotos 
scored  a  picture  beat  when  they 
obtained  the  first  and  exclusive  photos 
of  the  occupation  of  the  islands  of 
St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  by  the  Free 
French  forces.  When  the  news  of  the 
seizure  of  these  islands  was  made 
public  last  week,  the  editors  of  the 
news  picture  desk  immediately  began 
a  barrage  of  wires  to  all  possible 
sources  for  obtaining  pictures  of  the 
event. 

Wires  and  radios  were  sent  to  the 
Canadian  Press  offices  in  Canada  and 
to  the  commanding  officers  of  the  Free 
French  forces  who  seized  the  small 
islands.  The  idea  of  asking  Vice- 
Admiral  Muselier,  head  of  the  Free 
French  naval  forces,  to  send  photos  of 
his  coup  was  really  a  shot  in  the  dark. 
Whether  this  direct  appeal  brought 
the  prompt  response  could  not  be 
ascertained,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
photographs  were  flown  from  St. 
Pierre  to  Halifax  late  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning  and  were  on  the  AP  wire  net¬ 
work  that  same  night. 

Photogs  in  Air-Raids 

THE  Mayor’s  Advisory  Committee  on 
press  cards  for  New  York  City  has 
been  busily  engaged  for  the  past  few 
weeks  in  trying  to  solve  the  problems 
of  handling  the  news  photographers’ 
activities  in  the  event  that  an  air¬ 
raid  should  t^e  place  in  the  big  city. 
We  learn  that  as  yet  there  has  not 


been  anything  definitely  decided  upon 
except  that  special  air-raid  warden 
arm-bands  will  be  worn  by  camera¬ 
men  approved  by  the  .committee  and 
the  Police  Department. 

Mayor  La  Guardia,  acting  emder  the 
impression  that  it  would  be  safer  to 
minimize  the  number  of  working 
photographers  during  an  air-raid, 
suggested  that  the  committee  request 
the  picture  syndicates  and  newspapers 
to  cooperate  by  presenting  the  number 
of  cameramen  they  deemed  necessary 
to  cover  assignments. 

The  names  of  the  photographers  will 
be  submitted  to  the  committee  and 
when  approved  by  that  body  they  will 
be  sent  to  the  Police  Department  for 
final  approval  before  the  arm-band 
will  be  issued.  Regulation  police 
cards  will  not  be  recognized  during  an 
air-raid. 

No  final  decision  has  been  reached 
as  to  the  use  of  infra-red  light  sources 
by  photographers.  Walter  Ranzini, 
New  York  Daily  News,  the  only  prac¬ 
ticing  cameraman  on  the  committee,  is 
making  an  investigation  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  and  is  expected  to  make  a  report 
as  soon  as  he  has  consulted  the  Army, 
Navy  and  other  military  officials.  All 
news  cameramen  covering  military 
and  naval  scenes  of  activities  will  be 
required  by  the  government  to  have 
special  cards  of  identification. 

Photogs  Re-elect 
HARRY  SALTZMAN,  news  camera¬ 
man,  Philadelphia  Record,  was 
named  recently  for  a  second  term  as 
president  of  the  Press  Photographers 
Association  of  Philadelphia.  Other  of¬ 
ficers  elected  were:  William  J.  Con¬ 
ners,  Inquirer,  vice-president;  Harry 
L.  Raynore,  Inquirer,  secretary;  W.  E. 
Windsor,  Evening  Public  Ledger, 
treasurer;  Robert  L.  Mooney,  Inquirer, 
assistant  secretary;  Benjamin  Armin- 
ger.  International  News,  sergeant-at- 


CHURCHILL  PAGE 

The  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News  pre¬ 
sented  another  unusual  front  page  to 
its  readers  Dec.  27,  when  it  printed 
Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill’s 
speech  before  Congress,  in  full  on  the 
front  page,  to  the  exclusion  of  every¬ 
thing  else  except  a  two-column  photo 
of  the  British  leader.  Page  two  was 
built  like  a  usual  front  page. 


“I  would  like  to  cem- 
plimont  Tho  Associated 
Press  —  both  its  wire 
service  aed  Telemat 
service — for  the  swell 
war  coverage.  I  don't 
see  how  the  coverage 
on  the  Pacific  conid  be 
improved."* 


•From  a  lattar  by  A.  J. 
Macs,  manaatna  aditor, 
Tha  Othkoth  fWIt.) 
Northwattarn. 


Camera  Knights  \ 

-  s 

JAY  HESLOP,  assistant  photogra¬ 
pher,  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Ex-  f. 
aminer,  recently  won  a  free  trip  to  ji 
the  National  ^ 

Four-H  congress 
at  Chicago  as 
a  result  of  a 
electrification 
project  while  at- 
tending  the 
Weber  College 
and  aiding  in  the 
newspaper  pho¬ 
to  shop. 

This  Camera 
Knight’s  project 
consisted  of 
wiring  a  photo-  Jay  Haslop  > 

graphic  dark-  ^ 

room,  installing  power  tools  in  the  1 
shop  on  his  father’s  farm,  and  build-  1 
ing  and  electric  fence.  The  darkroom  1 
project  assisted  in  his  newspaper  pho-  J 
tographs,  too,  according  to  Ralph  Col-  t 
lins,  head  of  the  department,  who 
carried  on  the  work  while  young  Hes- 
lop  saw  Chicago  and  vicinity. 

■ 

Reporter  Lectures 
FDR  on  "Runaround" 

Raymond  P.  Brandt,  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch,  lectured  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  nearly  lOjnin- 
utes  at  the  White  House  press  con¬ 
ference  Dec.  10 — and  he  wasn’t  rushed 
off  to  a  concentration  camp 

“Mr.  President,”  said  Brandt,  “we’re 
getting  the  runaround  at  the  Army 
and  Navy  offices. 

Once  the  President  mildly  interposed 
to  suggest  that  the  reporter  consider 
the  psychological  condition  of  Army 
and  Navy  officials. 

“What  about  our  psychological  con¬ 
dition?”  Brandt  replied. 

More  courage  was  displayed  by 
Brandt  when  he  related  difficulties 
of  getting  news  not  relating  to  actual 
military  action.  The  President  sug- 
'  gested  that  what  Mr.  Brandt  called 
•  a  runaround  was  politeness  on  the 
.  part  of  the  men  who  didn’t  wish  to 
appear  brusque. 

■ 

Niemon  Fellows  on 
Mass.  Press  Program 

Boston,  Dec.  31 — The  Nieman  Fel- 
,  lows  of  Harvard  University  will  play 
[  a  new  role  when  they  appear  on  the 
,  program  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Round- 
j  Up  of  the  Massachusetts  Press  As- 
[  sociation,  Jan.  12.  The  annual  meet- 
j  ing  of  Masachusetts  editors  and  pub- 
^  lishers  will  be  held  at  the  College  of 
Business  Administration,  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity. 
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Five  Dohertys  On 
3  Chicago  Papers 

“It’s  a  hell  of  a  newspaper  that 
can’t  afford  at  least  one  Doherty  on 
its  staff,”  say  the  Dohertys  of  Chicago. 
With  the  return  of  Eld  ward  Doherty 
to  Chicago,  five  Dohertys  are  now  con¬ 
nected  with  three  Chicago  newspa¬ 
pers.  Eld  is  with  the  new  Chicago 
Sun  as  an  editorial  writer.  He  was 
formerly  with  the  old  Chicago  Eve¬ 
ning  American,  later  working  for  the 
New  York  News  and  New  York  Mirror 
and  more  recently  a  staff  writer  with 
Liberty  magazine. 

Eld’s  son.  Jack,  is  a  junior  reporter 
with  the  Chicago  Times.  Two  of  Ed’s 
brothers  are  also  Chicago  newspaper 
reporters,  James,  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  William  with  the  Times. 
Robert  Doherty,  nephew  of  the  Do¬ 
herty  brothers  and  son  of  Frank  Do¬ 
herty,  formerly  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  is  in  the  Tribune’s  reference 
department. 

■ 

Henry  B.  McCormick 
Dies  in  Harrisburg 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  29 — Henry  B. 
McCormick,  one-time  vice-president 
of  the  Patriot  Company,  Publisher  of 
the  Patriot  and  the  Evening  News, 
and  brother  of  Vance  C.  McCormick, 
president  of  the  two  newspapers,  died 
at  his  home  in  Harrisburg  Dec.  27  at 
the  age  of  72. 

Mr.  McCormick  was  prominent  in 
business,  church  and  civic  affairs  in 
Harrisburg,  and  was  vice-president 
and  director  of  the  Harrisburg  Bridge 
Company  and  a  director  of  the  Dau¬ 
phin  Deposit  Trust  Company.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  he  held  directorates  on  the 
boards  of  a  number  of  corporations. 
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OF  NEW  HAVEN 


THE  NEW  HAVEN 

JOURNAL -COURIER 


Daily  Pushes 
4-Day  Stomp  Sale 
Of  $36,417 

Canton  Repository  Enlists 
Cooperation  of  Timken 
Roller  Bearing  Co. 

Roy  D.  Moore,  State  chairman  of 
the  Ohio  Defense  Savings  Committee 
and  publisher  of  the  Brush-Moore  > 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  last  month  ap- 


$15,081  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

Every  available  publicity  angle  was 
lied  into  the  campaign — the  M-G-M 
lion  came  to  town,  and  was  promptly 
presented  at  the  Defense  Stamp  booth 
— the  first  Canton  Santa  Claus  pur¬ 
chased  Defense  Stamps  for  his  pack 
of  presents — the  mayor  and  the  chief 
of  police  appeared  at  the  booth  to 
purchase  stamps  and  pose  for  news¬ 
paper  pictures — to  mention  only  a  few 
of  the  special  stunts  which  aided  in 
the  drive. 


TO  BUY  BONDS 

At  the  annual  Christmas  party  of 
the  Northmapton  (Mass.)  Press  Club, 
plans  were  announced  under  which 
the  club  will  buy  defense  bonds. 
Weekly  dues  will  be  paid  by  members 
and  bonds  will  be  bouvht  from  time 
to  time,  it  was  said.  The  first  bond 
bought  by  the  club  will  be  given  to  a 
member  who  is  called  for  service  in 
the  armed  forces.  W.  Francis  Sheehey, 
correspondent  of  the  Springfield  Daily 
News,  is  president  of  the  club. 


PAYS  $1  PER  SHARE 

A  dividend  of  50  cents  a  share  on 
the  400,000  common  shares  of  stock 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Inc.,  was 
paid  last  week  in  acccordance  with 
the  decision  of  the  directors  on  Dec. 
8.  This  payment  brings  the  total 
dividends  on  common  stock  to  $1  a 
share  for  1941.  The  preferred  stock 
dividend  of  $1.25  a  share,  or  at  the 
rate  of  $5  per  annum,  is  payable  Jan. 
2,  1942.  The  rate  of  $1  a  share  on 
common  is  the  same  as  1940. 


ELECTRIC 


GENERAL 


LAMPS 


proached  the  Timken  Roller  Bearing 
Company  of  Ohio  with  an  idea  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  sale  of  Defense  Stamps  in 
Canton,  Ohio.  The  enthusiastic  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Timken  Company  I 
with  the  plan  resulted  in  stamp  sales  | 
during  a  four-day  campaign  of  $36,-  ; 
417.10  —  only  $1,000  less  than  the  | 
total  sales  in  Canton  from  May  1  to  j 
Oct.  1. 

Newspaper  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity  played  a  major  part  in  the  pro¬ 
motion. 

The  Canton  Repository  worked 
closely  with  the  Timken  Company, 
voting  full  pages  of  publicity  pictures 
and  daily  news  stories  to  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

Other  mediums  which  were  com¬ 
bined  with  newspaper  publicity  and 
advertising  to  bring  about  the  out¬ 
standing  results  in  the  Timken  under¬ 
taking  included  radio  advertising, 
window  cards  and  outdoor  displays, 
but  according  to  executives  of  the 
company,  the  cost  of  the  promotion 
was  nominal. 

Eiqht  Girls  Used 

The  first  step  of  the  campaign  was 
to  choose  eight  attractive  Timken  fac¬ 
tory  girls  as  “Timkenettes”  for , 
the  four-day  sale,  Nov.  11,  17,  22  and  j 
28.  I 

Costumed  in  specially  designed  red,  i 
white  and  blue  outfits,  the  “Timken¬ 
ettes”  sold  Defense  Stamps  on  the  | 
streets,  in  offices,  and  conducted  a 
courier  service  for  delivering  stamps 
to  homes  in  the  residential  districts. 
They  were  used  in  a  variety  of  pub¬ 
licity  stunts  such  as  selling  Dorothy 
Gish  her  first  Defense  Stamp,  and  dis¬ 
tributing  to  shoppers  in  the  downtown 
district  toy  “Defense  Guns,”  directing 
people  to  the  Defense  Stamp  booth, 
erected  by  Station  WHDC  in  Court¬ 
house  Square.  The  “Timkenettes” 
were  also  tied  into  the  radio  promo¬ 
tion  through  skits  broadcast  the  night 
before  each  Timken  Defense  Stamp 
Day. 

Each  day  of  the  sale,  Timken  set  a 
goal  for  Defense  Stamp  sales.  An 
effigy  of  a  Timken  workman,  “Pal 
Joey”  by  name,  was  hoisted  up  the 
Courthouse  flag  pole  as  sales  prog¬ 
ressed.  His  slogan  was  “Give  me  a 
boost,  help  me  touch  the  flag  before 
sunset.”  “Pal  Joey”  reached  the  flag 
long  before  his  appointed  time  each 
day,  as  on  all  four  days  the  goal  set 
was  reached  and  passed. 

Full  page  newspaper  ads  and  teaser 
copy  were  used  to  introduce  and 
arouse  public  interest  in  the  Timken 
"Mystery  Man.”  On  the  fourth  day 
of  the  sale,  each  Defense  Stamp  pur¬ 
chaser  received  a  specially  designed 
^eipt.  The  Mystery  Man,  an  un¬ 
identified  Canton  resident,  roamed  the 
streets  seeking  out  persons  who  could 
show  such  a  receipt.  The  lucky  per¬ 
sons  were  awarded  from  $1  to  $5. 
and  it  was  estimated  that  over  75%  of 
the  persons  who  received  any  part  of 
the  $100  given  away  in  this  manner, 
returned  to  the  booth  immediately  to 
more  Defense  Stamps  with 
their  prize  money.  The  interest 
arous^  by  newspaper  and  radio  pub¬ 
licity  in  the  “Mystery  Man”  stimt  re¬ 
sulted  in  Defense  Stamp  sales  of 


Responding  to  the  Notional  Emergency,  General  Electric  makes  ovoilable  Jan.  1, 1942 


TO  THE  WORKING  PRESS  AND  TO  NO. 
GOVERNMENT  PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Here  they  are  . . .  two  G-E  Blackout  flash 
bulbs  ...  to  fit  midget  or  screwbase  need. 
They’re  made  possible  by  an  eflfective  new 
filter  coating  that  makes  visible  light  "black¬ 
out”  virtually  complete. 

Developed  after  over  a  year  of  research,  the 
coating  on  these  new  G-E  blackout  flash 
bulbs  cuts  visible  light  to  practically  zero, 
but  passes  the  maximum  of  infra-red  (in¬ 
visible)  picture -taking  energy  for  better 
pictures  with  infra-red  film. 

This  is  General  Electric’s  contribution  to  the 
working  press  in  the  present  emergency,  so 
that,  under  blackout  conditions,  the  pic¬ 
torial  reporting  of  news  may  be  continued, 
free  from  detection  overhead. 

Because  these  lamps  hold  invaluable  potential  use  in  military,  no- 
val  and  press  photography,  normal  civilian  use  will  he  restricted. 

GENERAL  ELEGRiC  CO.  •  Neia  Park,  Cleveiond,  Ohio 
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Reader  Publishes  Book 


and  profits.  The  public  needs  wages  edition  to  the  binders,  it  was  com- 
and  interest  to  help  it  underwrite  the  pletely  destroyed  by  enemy  action.” 
cost  of  war.  Despite  curtailment  of 


As  Tribute  to 

By  T.  S.  mVIN 

NOTHING  that  has  come  across  our 

desk  in  many  a  long  month  has 
delighted  us  so  much  as  a  booklet 
that  comes  this  week  from  Ted  Dealey, 
president  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morn¬ 
ing  News.  It’s  a  unique  promotion,  a 
booklet  about  “The  Dallas  Morning 
News  and  American  Defense,”  writ¬ 
ten  and  published  at  his  own  expense 
by  an  appreciative  reader. 

What  readers  say  about  you,  as  you 
know,  provides  you  with  some  of  the 
very  finest  promotional  material  you 
can  get.  But  when  readers  decide  to 
publish  to  the  world  at  their  own 
expense  what  they  think  about  you, 
you  have  a  promotion  that  is  valuable 
beyond  price  because  it’s  a  promotion 
you  cannot  purchase. 

Ben  B.  Hunt,  the  author  of  this 
“reader’s  appreciation  of  a  representa¬ 
tive  American  newspaper,”  is  a  citizen 
of  Austin,  Tex.  He  is  evidently  a  man 
of  means  and  of  some  scholarly  and 
literary  attainments,  a  student  of  his¬ 
tory  and  of  the  contemporary  scene. 

Keep  Peblle  lafermed 

“Great  newspapers,”  Mr.  Hunt  writes 
in  his  foreword,  “fulfill  an  immediate, 
ever-present  necessity  in  the  fast¬ 
stepping  modem  world  which  carmot 
be  filled  by  individual  writers  or  in¬ 
dividual  books.  They  keep  the  people 
promptly  and  well  informed  on  every 
human  activity  and  every  human  aim. 
They  bring  to  every  fireside  all  angles 
of  all  questions.  They  present— and 
they  help  construct — the  world’s  prog¬ 
ress  in  deeds,  in  learning,  in  political 
(economic  and  social)  philosophy,  and 
in  all  the  aesthetic  things  of  life. 

“In  these  and  other  respects,  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  ranks  with  the 
best  newspapers  in  America.  It  has 
‘sponsored  progress  in  Texas’  for  al¬ 
most  a  hundred  years.  It  is  the  oldest 
business  institution  in  the  State.  In 
1942  it  will  celebrate  its  one  hundredth 
anniversary!  For  generations  it  has 
been  the  favorite  newspaper  of  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  Texas  citi¬ 
zens.  ^me  of  us  may  occasionally 
disagree  with  some  of  its  political  ex¬ 
pressions,  but  never  with  its  practical 
and  idealistic  Americanism,  nor  c^ 
anyone  ever  accuse  it  of  confusing  its 
viewpoint  with  its  broader  purpose  of 
presenting,  in  every  instance,  an  im¬ 
partial  survey  of  the  news.  It  is  truly 
‘an  old,  old  friend,’  and  like  all  our 
old  friends,  we  may  disagree  with  it 
whenever  we  get  good  and  ready — 
and  still  stay  close  to  his  side.” 

Praises  All  Papers 

Mr.  Hunt  is  evidently  interested  in 
furthering  closer  and  better  Pan- 
American  relations.  In  one  portion  of 
his  booklet  he  urges  establishment  of 
a  Pan-American  Academy.  His  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  Dallas  News,  other  than 
praising  it  as  a  great  newspaper,  is 
inspired  somewhat  by  its  editorial 
leadership  in  promulgating  a  doctrine 
of  Americanism  which  embraces  the 
entire  Western  world. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Hunt  content  with  prais¬ 
ing  only  the  Dallas  News  for  its  un¬ 
usual  accomplishments.  He  embraces 
all  newspapers  in  his  tribute.  “There 
is  no  other  type  of  publication,  except 
the  Bible,”  he  writes,  “which  has  the 
daily,  persistent,  continuous  influence 
over  the  activities  of  the  American 
people  as  that  exerted  by  great  news¬ 
papers.”  Which  makes  this  booklet 
all  the  more  wonderful  a  promotion! 

The  booklet,  Mr.  Dealey  informs 
us,  “was  done  entirely  without  our 
solicitation— but  done  so  well,  from 


Dallas  News 


our  standpoint,  that  we  have  asked 
and  have  received  permission  to  use 
it.  It  is,  it  seems  to  us,  a  natural  ex¬ 
pression  arising  out  of  the  traditional 
identification  of  the  News  with  Texas’ 
cultural  life,  its  educational  and  civic 
interests,  its  basic  citizenship.  Far 
better  than  we  could  do  it  ourselves, 
Mr.  Hunt  in  his  own  way  tells  the 
story  we  feel  people  should  know, 
one  that  mere  circulation  and  linage 
figures  cannot  convey.” 

We  can  think  of  no  better  way  to 
begin  a  year  that  will  be  one  of  the 
most  difficult  our  newspapers  have 
ever  had  to  face  than  to  tell  you  about 
this  imique  promotion  that  comes 
spontaneously  from  a  reader.  It  au¬ 
gurs  well,  we  hope,  for  all  of  us. 

The  War  and  Promotion 

ONE  of  the  ablest  and  most  thought¬ 
ful  promotion  men  we  know  is 
Jerry  Byrnes  of  the  Chicago  Tribute. 
Several  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Byrnes  ad¬ 
dressed  a  meeting  of  the  Tribune’s 
advertising  department.  Some  of  what 
he  said  is  well  worth  pondering  by 
all  promotion  people: 

“War  brings  many,  new  major  prob¬ 
lems  to  advertising.  It  brings  a  re¬ 
duction  in  consumer  goods,  price  ceil¬ 
ings,  rationing,  but  it  does  not  destroy 
the  hunger  of  people  to  own  and 
enjoy.  We  can  expect  some  reduction 
in  numbers  of  civilian  consumers 
through  enlistments,  but  we  can  ex¬ 
pect  also  an  increase  in  employment. 
We  can  anticipate  a  reduction  in  some 
net  incomes  available  for  consumer 
purchases,  but  we  can  anticipate  a 
broader  distribution  of  a  greater  total 
income.  We  can  expect  sacrifice,  but 
we  know  prohibition  stimulates  de¬ 
sire.  We  can  expect  some  reduction 
in  advertising,  but  no  reduction  in 
the  need  for  it.  Even  though  manu¬ 
facturers  and  retailers  may  not  be  in 
a  position  to  supply  immediate  de¬ 
mands,  they  will  need  to  maintain 
public  interest  and  favor. 

“We  are  in  a  business  indispen¬ 
sable  to  a  nation  at  war.  An  in¬ 
formed  people  maintains  its  fighting 
spirit.  Fear  and  defeatism  breed  and 
thrive  in  ignorance.  Magazines  are 
too  slow  to  keep  up  with  the  news 
today.  Radio  bulletins  are  insufficient. 
The  newspaper  is  still  the  primary 
source  to  which  people  turn  to  get 
the  news. 

“War  is  expensive.  The  government 
must  look  to  its  people  for  funds. 
It  must  tax  and  borrow  from  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  public.  To  pay  taxes 
and  to  buy  bonds  business  needs  sales 


production  sales  must  be  maintained 
and  increased  wherever  possible.  For 
these  tasks  the  record  advertising 
shows  that  it  has  no  substitute. 

“There  may  be  some  changes,  some 
reduction,  in  our  list  of  customers, 
but  there  will  be  no  shrinkage  in  the 
values  we  offer.  There  will  be  no 
reduction  in  the  customers  we  pre¬ 
sent.  News  reports  may  be  curtailed 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  nation,  but 
there  will  be  no  curtailment  in  the 
demand  for  the  news.  ’There  may  be 
rationing  of  newsprint,  but  there  will 
be  no  rationing  of  readers.” 

The  War  and  Advertising 

WAR  is  always  attended  by  an  ac¬ 
celeration  in  the  pace  of  all  human 
activities.  Thus,  horrible  though  war 
is,  many  good  things  result  from  it. 
Not  the  least  of  these,  so  far  as  news¬ 
papers  are  concerned,  will  be  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  various  techniques 
of  advertising.  What  the  war  has  al¬ 
ready  done  to  advertising  in 
Britain  is,  to  us,  persuasive  evidence 
of  this. 

For  this  evidence,  we  refer  you  to 
one  of  the  most  valuable  volumes 
any  advertising,  promotion  or  pub¬ 
licity  person  can  currently  have  on 
his  desk,  “Modern  Publicity  in  War,” 
edited  by  F.  A.  Mercer  and  Grace 
Lovat  Fraser,  and  published  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  New  York  by  the  Studio 
Publications.  “It  is  a  record  of  ad¬ 
vertising  by  the  nation  and  by  indus¬ 
try,”  the  ^itors  note  in  their  fore¬ 
word,  “that  is  playing  an  invaluable 
part  in  the  war  effort.”  It  is  a  noble 
and  inspiring  record  and  one  that, 
war  or  peace,  every  sincere  adver¬ 
tising  man  will  thoroughly  enjoy  and 
profit  from. 

Advertising,  the  foreword  further 
says,  “provides  some  of  the  color  of 
life  and  thus  contributes  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  morale — spurs  the  seller  and  stim¬ 
ulates  the  buyer,  and  cements  our 
good  relations  with  our  customers 
overseas.  In  addition  it  guides  the 
nation  towards  the  virtues  of  economy 
in  consumption,  the  duty  of  service, 
the  value  of  civil  defense,  and 
many  other  important  war-time  essen¬ 
tials.” 

As  one  looks  through  this  volume, 
one  sees  reflected  in  the  advertising 
which  it  reproduces  “a  nation  calm 
and  determined,  alive  to  its  dangers 
and  ready  to  meet  them,  able  to  joke 
at  them  and  still  be  able  to 
laugh  at  itself — a  nation  that  will 
win  the  war.” 

And  the  volume  itself  is  testimony 
of  this.  The  edition  to  reach  this 
country  is  the  second.  “Within  thirty- 
six  hours  of  the  delivery  of  the  first 


In  the  Bag 

FROM  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion- 

Ledger  and  Daily  News  —  a  hand¬ 
some  red,  white  and  blue  market 
folder  that  boasts  the  neatest  pun  of 
the  week  in  its  caption,  “Flora  and 
Fundus.”  The  point  being  that  Flora, 
which  is  just  outside  Jackson,  is 
booming  with  a  new  ordnance  plant. 
Further,  that  this  merely  adds  to  the 
other  defense  projects  in  and  around 
Jackson.  Furffier,  that  this  merely 
adds  to  the  normal  growth  of  Jack¬ 
son’s  fundamental  business  and  in¬ 
dustry.  Neat.  Informative. 

Ought  to  do  just  what  the  doctor 
ordered. 

From  the  Muskogee  (Okla.)  Daily 
Phoenix  and  Times  -  Democrat  —  a 
wholesale  and  retail  grocer  and  drug¬ 
gist  route  list,  plus  a  list  of  beer  per¬ 
mit  holders,  for  the  nine  coimties  in 
the  Muskogee  market.  The  list¬ 
ing  is  unusual  in  that  it  rates  those 
listed.  Included  is  a  map  of  Musko¬ 
gee. 

From  the  Bangor  (Maine)  Daily 
News  —  the  second  annual  report  of 
Maine  liquor  sales,  showing  sales  by 
brands  and  providing  comparisons 
with  the  previous  year’s  sales.  A 
handy  and  important  compilation  for 
liquor  advertisers. 

From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
— a  broadside  heralding  the  fact  that 
St.  Louis  expects  a  population  in¬ 
crease  of  100,000  in  1942,  and  pointing 
out  that  “this  means  a  vastly  in¬ 
creased  sales  opportunity  in  this 
bulging  market.” 

DROPS  SUNDAY  ISSUE 

With  the  issue  of  Jan.  11,  the  Santa 
Fe  New  Mexican-Capital  Examiner, 
Sunday,  will  be  discontinued.  There 
will  be  no  change  in  the  subscription 
prices  of  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican 
which  formerly  included  the  Sunday 
paper.  This  change  is  in  lieu  of  a 
rise  in  the  circulation  price  of  the 
New  Mexican.  Many  of  the  features 
formerly  used  by  the  Sunday  paper 
will  be  included  in  the  Saturday  edi- 
tion  of  the  New  Mexican. 

YOUTH  OR  EXPERIENCE! 

Experience- 

Intelligent  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  in  these  times  require 
solid  background,  experience, 
and  judgment — the  ability  to 
select  the  good,  discard  the  un¬ 
worthy. 

YoMth— 

Eagerness  and  enthusiasm 
are  vital  to  any  publication 
today.  Coupled  with  ability 
and  intelligence  they  can  ^ 
guided  to  the  benefit  of  the 
community  and  the  profit  of 
the  publisher. 

When  employers  want 
prompt  and  selective  service, 
they  writ^  or  wire 

The  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 

of  Sigma  Dolta  Chi 

James  C.  Kiper,  Director 
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Jap  Air  Bombs 
Fail  to  Stop 
Manila  Herald 

The  first  American  newspaper 
bombed  out  of  its  plant  since  the  war 
began — the  Philippines  Herald — which 
was  set  afire  and  put  out  of  commis¬ 
sion  by  a  Japanese  incendiary  bomb 
during  the  air  attack  on  Manila’s 
walled  city  Dec.  27,  continued  pub¬ 
lishing  the  next  day  in  the  plant  of 
the  Bulletin,  a  morning  paper.  The 
Herald  is  an  afternoon  paper. 

The  Herald  plant  was  housed  in  an 
old  rambling  Spanish  style  structxu-e 
of  three  fioors  with  foimdation  of 
adobe  block  and  a  superstructure  of 
Philippine  wood,  according  to  L.  H. 
Thibault,  general  manager  of  the 
Philippines  Agency  Service  Co.,  New 
York,  special  representative  of  the 
Herald.  It  had  a  corrugated  iron 
roof. 

Was  on  Old  Storaheas* 

It  had  originally  been  built  as  a 
storehouse  but  was  entirely  recon¬ 
structed  about  15  years  ago  into  a 
modem  newspaper  plant.  The  build¬ 
ing,  one  of  hundreds  of  similar  style 
in  the  walled  city,  was  about  40  years 
old. 

Modesto  Farolan,  manager  of  the 
Herald,  in  a  statement  after  the  bomb¬ 
ing,  said  “war,  bombs  nor  fire  will  be 
able  to  prevent  the  Herald  from  pub¬ 
lishing.  Out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  a 
new  and  greater  newspaper  will  rise.” 

Mr.  Thibault  supplied  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  with  background  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Herald,  the  oldest  news¬ 
paper  in  Manila.  The  Herald,  he  said, 
is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  old 
Cablenews-American,  founded  by  Col. 
Israel  Putnam  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century. 

The  Cablenews  -  American,  after 
passing  through  several  hands,  was 
sold  to  a  group  of  Filipinos  some  20 
years  ago.  Prominent  in  this  group 
was  Manuel  L.  Quezon,  president  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines, 
and  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  now  publisher 
of  the  Herald  and  its  sister  publica¬ 
tions,  who  today  is  a  Major  on  Gen¬ 
eral  Douglas  MacArthur’s  staff. 

The  early  days  of  the  new  publica¬ 
tion  were  not  prosperous  ones  and  it 
soon  was  in  financial  difficulties,  cul¬ 
minating  in  a  receivership  from  which 
it  was  rescued  by  Vicente  Madrigal, 
Filipino  shipping  magnate,  recently 
elected  Senator. 

Oldest  Paper  in  Philippines 
Under  Madrigal  tutelage,  Romulo, 
who  had  been  associated  with  the  ri¬ 
val  Filipino  publishing  S3mdicate,  the 
TVT  Newspapers,  became  publisher. 
An  old  Spanish  morning  paper,  El 
Debate,  was  acquired,  along  with 
Mabuhay,  an  a.m.  newspap)er  in  Taga- 
log,  the  native  dialect  of  the  region 
around  Manila. 

A  weekly  paper,  the  Monday  Mail, 
was  established  and  the  group  became 
known  as  the  DMHM  Newspapers. 

In  1938,  Madrigal  sold  his  S5mdicate 
to  a  wealthy  Filipino  group  headed  by 


is  the  oldest  publication  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines. 

Recenty,  the  DMHM  papers  added 
a  second  tubular  press  to  their  other 
Duplex  tubular,  according  to  Mr. 
Thibault.  The  Herald  had  four  color 
presses,  a  bank  of  12  Intertypes  and  a 
modem  stereotype  plant.  How  much 
damage  was  done  has  not  yet  been 
established. 

Manila  Press 
Aided  War  Morale 

continued  from  page  4 

types  of  news  are  taboo  and  have  no 
arguments  at  all  with  the  censors. 
Correspondents  have  no  difficulty 
with  the  censorship  which  refers  gen¬ 
erally  to  movements  of  troops,  mUi- 
tary  strategy  and  naval  information 
which  even  under  normal  conditions 
may  not  be  disclosed. 

For  obvious  reasons  censorship  does 
not  take  the  aspect  of  censorship  in 
totalitarian  coimtries  where  stories 
are  revised  by  censors. 

Correspondents  may  file  dispatches 
following  no  particular  policy  regard¬ 
ing  coverage  of  war  news.  One  corre¬ 
spondent  may  have  a  hard  time  scoop¬ 
ing  another,  however,  because  all  war 
news  is  released  by  one  source,  the 
military  headquarters. 

Press  Animated  People 

A  correspondent  cannot  know 
whether  or  not  his  story  has  been 
accepted  by  a  newspaper  unless  the 
newspaper  queries  him. 

The  Manila  press  is  playing  a  sig¬ 
nificant  role,  proving  it  can  be  an 
effective  weapon  for  warfare  as  well 
as  an  instrument  for  peace.  Along 
with  the  combined  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Philippines 
it  is  fighting  for  democracy,  human 
liberty  and  the  high  morale  of 
defenders  and  defended  in  these 
islands. 

The  Manila  papers  are  animating 
the  populace  and  soldiery  with  the 
thought  that  this  is  not  only  the  war 
of  the  Philippines  or  of  America,  but 
a  war  to  uphold  the  institutions  of 
law  and  order  and  self-respect. 

In  doing  this  the  Manila  papers  are 
not  only  instilling  the  will  and  the 
courage  to  fight  the  enemy,  explain¬ 
ing  to  the  Americans  and  Filipinos 
that  they  are  the  victims  of  bad  faith 
and  premeditated  aggression. 

The  Manila  Herald  has  aroused  the 
fighting  instinct  of  the  Filipinos  by 
pointing  out  the  bath  faith  of  Japan 
in  pretending  negotiations  with  Amer¬ 
ica  while  in  reality  Japan  was  girding 
itself  for  war.  The  Manila  Herald 
was  bombed  last  Saturday,  but  con¬ 
tinues  printing  on  the  Manila  Bulletin 
presses  (see  story  on  this  page). 

A  bulletin  stating  that  coeds  return¬ 
ing  home  on  a  bus  were  criminally 
attacked  by  Japanese  soldiers  who 
first  killed  the  driver  and  male  pas¬ 
sengers,  has  infuriated  the  brothers 
and  fathers  and  the  other  male  popu¬ 
lation.  They  are  pledging  to  kill  any 
Japanese  soldier  they  may  come  upon. 
On  Christmas  Eve  the  Japanese 


NEWELL-EMMETT  CO. 

An  application  for  the  dissolution 
of  Newell-Emmett  Company,  Inc.,  was 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  State  of  New  York  on  Dec.  23, 
1941,  and  a  certificate  of  dissolution 
was  granted  on  that  date,  and  the  cor¬ 
poration  is  now  in  the  process  of 
liquidation.  A  general  partnership 
consisting  of  all  of  the  stockholders  of 
the  old  corporation  has  been  formed  to 
carry  on  the  business  effective  Jan.  1. 
The  partnership  consisting  of  all  the 
stockholders  of  the  corporation,  will 
take  over  all  the  assets  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  and  hereby  guarantees  all  its 
liabilities. 

■ 

BIG  RAILROAD  AD 

The  Eastern  Railroad  Presidents 
Conference  took  full  page  ads  in  six 
New  York  City  newspapers  this  week 
to  tell  the  public  that  any  travel 
inconveniences  it  might  suffer  are 
due  to  demands  for  moving  service 
men.  “If  the  Army  should  get  your 
seat,”  is  the  caption  of  the  ad.  Copy 
states  that  in  1941  the  railroads  have 
moved  more  than  2,300,000  members 
of  the  armed  forces. 


RADIO  RESEARCH  BOOK 

Dr.  Frank  N.  Stanton,  CBS  director 
of  Reseiurch,  and  Dr.  Paul  F.  Lazars- 
feld,  director  of  the  Office  of  Radio 
Research  of  Columbia  University, 
have  just  published  a  new  book — 
“Radio  Research  1941.” 

Subjects  covered  are:  Foreign 
Language  Broadcasts  Over  Local 
American  Stations;  The  Popular 
Music  Industry;  The  Radio  Symphony; 
Invitation  to  Music;  Radio  and  the 
Press  Among  Young  People;  and 
Radio  Comes  to  the  Farmer. 

■ 

SUIT  DISMISSED 

A  judgment  was  filed  in  Manhattan 
Supreme  Court  this  week  dismissing 
an  action  brought  by  George  H. 
Thornley  against  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co., 
Inc.,  advertising  agency.  The  case 
was  tried  before  Justice  Louis  A.  Va- 
lente  without  a  jury.  According  to 
the  complaint,  Thornley  sought  to  re¬ 
cover  $125,000  allegedly  due  for  ser¬ 
vices  in  connection  with  soliciting 
new  business  for  the  agency  between 
Oct.  1,  1938,  and  July  31,  1939.  A 
judgment  for  $108,  representing  costs, 
was  filed  in  favor  of  defendant. 


bombarded  Manila,  scoring  a  direct 
the  Aranetas,  but  upon  the  death  last  hit  on  the  Government  Printing  Office 
year  of  the  head  of  this  family.  Mad-  where  I  was  preparing  publicity  pub- 


rigal  again  assumed  ownership.  Ro¬ 
mulo,  who  remained  as  publisher,  is 
a  graduate  of  Columbia  University 
and  was  awarded  the  degree  of  TJ.D 
at  the  last  convention  of  Notre  Dame 
University,  his  fellow  honoree  at  the 
time  being  President  Roosevelt. 

UntU  1931,  the  Herald  was  a  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper.  At  that  time  the 
Manila  Times,  oldest  U.  S.  newspaper 
in  the  Far  East,  which  was  star^  in 


lications  of  the  government. 

The  Japanese  realize  too  the  efficacy 
of  the  press’  service  in  warfare,  drop¬ 
ping  leaflets  of  printed  matter  con¬ 
taining  drawings  and  messages  to  the 
Filipinos  saying  that  they  were  invad¬ 
ing  the  country  not  as  enemies,  but 
as  friends  and  fellow  Orientals. 

One  of  the  problems  of  subduing 
the  enemy  is  to  stamp  out  fifth  col- 
umnism.  Manila  newspapers 


1898  by  American  soldiers,  suspended  proving  that  they  are  the  best  means 
publication  and  the  Heridd  became  of  tackling  this  problem,  the  press 
an  afternoon  newspaper.  Thus,  by  telling  the  people  that  the  ends  being 
virtue  of  direct  continuation  from  the  fought  for  deserve  to  endure  for  all 
old  Cablenews-American,  the  Herald  time. 


ervUe  to  the  nation  in  peace  and  war^* 


Following  the  last  World  War  a  bronze  and  marble  group 
was  placed  in  the  lobby  of  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  building  in  New  York.  On  it  are 
inscribed  these  words,  “Service  to  the  nation  in  peace 
and  war.” 

They  are  more  than  words.  They  are  the  very  spirit 
of  the  entire  Bell  System  organization.  In  these  stirring 
days,  we  pledge  ourselves  again  to  the  service  of  the 
nation  ...  so  that  “Government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.” 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


War  Theme  Widely 
Used  in  Ad  Copy 

By  WARREN  L  BASSETT 


ALL  OVER  the  country  the  war  theme 
continues  to  be  widely  used  in  both 
national  and  local  advertising  copy. 
Many  pages  carrying  patriotic  appeals 
and  sponsored  by  local  business  firms 
are  being  placed,  while  the  larger  in¬ 
dustries  are  taking  space  to  explain 
the  present  market  situation  in  regard 
to  their  products  or  to  call  for  national 
unity  and  all-out  war  effort. 

Prominent  this  week  was  large  space 


Tlut  therc  may  always  be  a  Christmas 


Dran  Institute  full  page. 


«opy  placed  in  many  newspapers  by 
Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company 
titled  “The  Rubber  Situation  and  How 
It  Affects  Tires  For  Your  Car.”  Like 
the  recent  B.  F.  Goodrich  advertise¬ 
ment  it  gave  the  facts  on  the  U.  S. 
rubber  supply  and  went  on  to  state 
that  Americans  should  produce  their 
own  rubber.  It  told  how  50%  can 
fie  added  to  the  life  of  tires  by  such 
simple  precautions  as  keeping  them 
inflated  to  recommended  pressure, 
driving  slowly,  and  avoiding  quick 
starts  and  sudden  stops.  A  nation¬ 
wide  system  of  factory-controlled  re- 
itread  plants  was  advocated,  and  the 
■new  Firestone  “Victory  Tire”  made  of 
reclaimed  rubber  was  described.  The 
•copy  was  signed  by  Harvey  S.  Fire- 
istone,  Jr.  A  free  booklet,  “How  to 
•Get  More  Mileage  From  Your  Tires,” 
•was  offered. 

A  striking  institutional  advertise¬ 
ment  with  a  war  theme  was  the  full 
page  placed  in  a  list  of  newspapers  in 
15  cities  this  week  by  the  New  York 
Dress  Institute  emphasizing  the  part 
women  play  in  maintaining  the  morale 
of  the  country  in  wartime. 

Three-quarters  of  the  page  was  de¬ 
voted  to  a  drawing  of  a  soldier  against 
a  night  sky  in  which  is  seen  the 
shadowy  face  of  a  lovely  woman.  Un¬ 
der  the  tide  line,  “That  There  May 
Always  Be  A  Christmas,”  the  copy 
■says; 

“Somewhere  under  the  stars  tonight 
a  man  is  standing  guard  over  all  the 
things  he  holds  dear. 

“He  is  thinking  about  the  Christmas 
season  at  home  .  .  .  about  those  he 
loves  .  . ..  about  the  happy  voices  of 
children  .  .  .  about  the  gaiety  and 


warmth  and  cheer.  About  all  the 
things  worth  fighting  for. 

“Most  of  all,  he  is  thinking  about 
the  woman  he  adores. 

“When  war  first  came  to  Europe, 
the  women  of  England  stepped  for¬ 
ward  gallantly  with  their  men.  In 
their  zeal  they  all  but  threw  away  the 
symbols  of  their  womanliness  .  .  . 
their  charms  of  face,  of  person  and 
of  dress.  And  all  but  lost  the  very 
thing  a  nation  at  war  most  needs. 

“Tonight  there’s  dancing  in  London 
.  .  .  dresses  are  gay  and  feminine 
again  .  .  .  laughter  ripples  even  from 
broken  homes  and  hearts. 

“For  a  woman  in  war  must  be 
more  than  the  equal  of  a  man.  She 
must  be  his  guiding  star.  Whatever 
war  tasks  she  undertakes,  she  must 
still  shine  forth  as  Woman. 

“That  there  may  be  hope  and  cour¬ 
age  in  the  hearts  of  Men.  That  life 
may  go  on.  That  there  may  always 
be  a  Christmas.” 

The  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company 
which  prepared  the  ad  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  the  tone  of  the  copy, 
its  felicitous  phrasing,  its  terseness  and 
artistic  illustration.  This  theme,  crass¬ 
ly  handled,  could  do  the  Dress  Insti¬ 
tute  much  harm.  Each  paper  on  the 
Institute  list  will  receive  four  ads. 

To  pledge  its  full  cooperation  to  the 
government  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  Great  Atlantic  & 
Pacific  Tea  Company  on  Tuesday  of 
this  week  took  1,000  line  space  in  a 
huge  list  of  3,000  dailies  and  weeklies 
in  the  39  states  in  which  it  operates. 
The  copy  promised  cooperation  in 
every  effort  of  government  agencies 
to  prevent  unwarranted  rises  in  prices 
of  food;  continued  A.  &  P.  efforts  to 
reduce  the  spread  between  prices  paid 
to  the  grower  and  prices  charged  to 
the  consumer;  maintenance  of  high 
wages  to  employes  and  good  working 
conditions;  and  continuation  of  the 


policy  of  selling  food  at  retail  at  the 
lowest  gross  margin  of  profit  in  the 
history  of  the  food  business. 

The  A.  &  P.  advertisement  was 
handled  by  Carl  Byoir  and  Associates, 
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Weitinghouse  pledge. 

New  York  publicity  firm.  Whether 
other  ads  will  follow  has  not  been 
decided  at  this  time. 

Another  institutional  advertisement 
was  placed  in  newspapers  Tuesday  by 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company.  Reproduced  on  this 
page  it  calls  upon  all  Americans  to 
rededicate  themselves  to  their  coun¬ 
try’s  cause,  “and  from  this  time  hence¬ 
forth  we  are  not  business  men,  con¬ 
sumers,  capitalists,  or  employes,  but 
Citizens.” 

Other  large  industrial  corporations 
which  took  full-pages  recently  empha- 


A  Christmas  Present 
^to  "Uncle  Sam* _ 

From  All  of  Us 

Om  Day's  Sahrr 


WOULD  -YOU*  UU  TO  DO  THE  SiNEI 


KM  CHMSTAUkS . . .  OR  . . .  FOR  NEW  YEAirS 
(3IVE  YOUR  UNCLE  SAM  A  PRESENr 


AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RANK 


Shawnee  bank  page. 

sizing  loyalty  to  the  country  and  all- 
out  industrial  effort  are  American 
Viscose  Corporation  and  the  Timken 
Roller  Bearing  Company. 

An  unusual  full  page  appeared  Dec. 
23  in  the  Shawnee  (Okla.)  Morning 
News,  placed  by  the  American  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Sha'wnee  announcing 
“A  Christmas  Present  to  ‘Uncle  Sam’.” 
The  text  stated  that  all  officers  and 
employes  of  the  bank  had  donated  a 
day’s  pay,  or  more,  as  a  free  will  gift 
to  the  government.  Readers  were 
urged  to  give  Uncle  Sam  a  Christmas 
or  New  Year’s  present,  and  a  coupon 
addressed  to  the  bank  was  printed 
which  could  be  used  by  donors. 

L.  C.  Smith  &  Corona  Typewriters, 
Inc.,  used  the  war  theme  effectively  in 
half-page  copy  featuring  a  close-up 
photograph  of  the  face  of  a  young 
soldier  looking  out  from  imder  the 
regulation  steel  trench  helmet.  Copy 
said,  in  part:  “He’s  Got  A  Bigger  Job 
Now.  .  .  . 

“Time  was  when  we  could  urge  this 
boy,  and  thousands  like  him,  to  use 
our  typewriters  and  fit  himself  for  a 
better  job.  But  he’s  not  buying  type¬ 


writers  today.  He’s  got  a  bigger  job 
.  .  .  the  biggMt  job  a  man  can  have. 
And  well  he  knows  how  our  hopes  and 
prayers  march  with  him. 

“So  this  advertisement  is  not  to 
him,  but  to  millions  of  stay-at-homes 
.  .  .  and  perhaps  it  is  not  even  an 
advertisement.  Maybe  our  typewrit¬ 
ers  can  help  you  with  your  daily 
work;  whether  they  can  or  not,  the 
point  is  that  we  all  have  that  daily 
work  to  do.  Beside  the  job  given  to 
these  boys  of  ours,  our  jobs  seem 
small  and  dull  .  .  .  but  never  in  our 
country’s  history  have  they  meant  so 
much. 

“Our  part  b  to  keep  things  going 
at  home  for  these  boys  of  ours.  And 
no  hand  is  fast  enough,  no  day  long 
enough,  to  do  all  that  we  want  to  do.” 

In  Oil  City,  Pa.,  the  Derrick  broke 
an  iron-clad  rule  barring  advertising 
from  page  one  by  printing  copy  three 
columns  wide  and  13  inches  deep  for 
the  U.  S.  Army  Recruiting  Service. 
In  a  brief  box  carried  on  the  front 
page  the  paper  stated  that  it  con¬ 
sidered  placement  of  the  ad  in  such 
a  prominent  position  a  patriotic  duty 
in  the  interest  of  national  defense. 

There  are  several  conclusions  that 
can  be  drawn  from  the  widespread 
use  of  the  war  theme  in  advertising. 

The  first,  and  most  important,  is 
that  although  a  number  of  large  in¬ 
dustries  have  curtailed  product  adver¬ 
tising,  much  of  this  linage  will  im- 
doubtedly  be  offset  by  institutional 
copy  such  as  that  noted  above. 

Second,  the  war  offers  a  new  insti¬ 
tutional  theme  of  great  appeal  to  firms 
which  have  used  little  or  no  adver¬ 
tising,  or  have  curtailed  their  linage 
for  want  of  a  popular  theme. 

Third,  local  advertising  salesmen 
have  a  new  solicitation  slant,  and  a 
fresh  copy  appeal. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

continued  from  page  10 


Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.  announces 
the  appointment  of  Walter  M.  Cramp 
to  the  account  executive  staff  of  its 
New  York  office.  For  the  past 
years  Mr.  Cramp  has  been  associated 
with  BBD  &  O  in  its  contact  and  copy 
departments. 

Harry  O.  Andrews  has  resigned  as 
assistant  advertising  manager  for 
Meldrum  and  Fewsmith,  Inc.,  adver¬ 
tising  agency  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
has  returned  to  his  former  home  at 
Lonaconing,  Md.,  prior  to  returning 
to  Cleveland  to  be  inducted  into  the 
army.  He  joined  the  firm  in  1939.  He 
was  honor  guest  at  a  stafg  party  at 
the  Hotel  Cleveland  on  December  22 
and  at  a  farewell  party  given  by  the 
office  staff  of  Meldrum  and  Fewsmith, 
Inc.,  on  December  23. 

Sidney  M.  Brooks,  president  of  the 
S.  M.  Brooks  advertising  agency  of 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  was  appointed  re¬ 
cently  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  as  a  director  of  the  Little 
Rock  branch  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  St.  Louis  for  a  three  year 
term  beginning  January  1,  1942.  Mr. 
Brooks  has  accepted  the  appointment. 

On  January  1,  1942  the  Willard  G. 
Myers  advertising  agency  of  New 
York  City,  moves  to  Philadelphia  with 
headquarters  at  Suite  1536  Philadel¬ 
phia  Saving  Fund  Building,  12  South 
12th  Street. 
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Circulation  Revenue  To 
Be  Important  in  1942 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


the  war  has  put  new  emphasis  on 

the  importance  of  a  circulation  man¬ 
ager’s  job.  As  public  interest  in  war 
news  continues  at  a  high  pitch,  news¬ 
papers  head  toward  new  heights  in 
circulation. 

Out  of  it  all,  circulation  managers 
fmd  themselves  facing  a  double-bar¬ 
reled  job  in  1942.  To  them  falls  the 
task  of  increasing  sales  and  revenue, 
yet  controlling  expenses  and  unsold 
newsprint.  Circulation  revenue  will 
play  an  even  more  important  role  in 
1942. 

Stresses  Circelatiee  Revenee 

With  advertising  income  likely  to 
be  on  a  more  variable  basis  than  pre¬ 
viously,  newspapers  must  look  to  cir¬ 
culation  for  a  substantial  share  of 
fixed  revenue.  In  order  to  give  pub¬ 
lishers  and  circulation  managers  a 
guide  to  follow  in  balancing  income 
and  expense,  we  present  the  views  of 
Cooke  Coen,  Newspaper  Analysis  Ser¬ 
vice,  Chicago.  Mr.  Coen  is  an  ex¬ 
perienced  newspaper  cost  analyst. 

‘Taken  as  a  whole,  circulation  rev¬ 
enue  has  accounted  for  35  to  40%  of 
total  newspaper  revenues,”  Mr.  Coen 
stated.  ‘‘Witli  national  advertising  an 
•x  quantity’  today,  due  to  priorities, 
it  can  be  assumed  that  circulation  will 
increase  in  proportion  to  total,  from  5 
to  7%. 

‘‘Experience  has  shown  that  wages 
and  salaries  approximate  40%  of  the 
total  income  ^llar;  newsprint  and 
ink,  20%,  leaving  a  40%  variable,  with 
taxes  and  wire  services  included,  but 
ever-increasing,  particularly  under 
war  conditions.  Earnings  must  also 
come  from  the  last  40%. 

Watch  for  Waste 

“With  newsprint  scheduled  to  in¬ 
crease  $3.00  a  ton,  it  behooves  circula¬ 
tion  departments  to  watch  spoils,  left¬ 
overs  and  returns  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  has  been  done  in  the  past.” 

Mr.  Coen  remarked  that  it  might 
not  be  a  bad  idea  to  charge  circulation 
departments,  as  a  direct  expense  to 
their  operations,  the  cost  of  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  waste.  Under  existing  con¬ 
ditions,  Mr.  Coen  offered  the  follow¬ 
ing  suggestion; 

“That  newsprint  and  ink  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  circulation  department  ex¬ 
pense,  contrary  to  all  previous  book¬ 
keeping  methods,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  having  circulation  revenue  assume 
circulation  expense,  plus  newsprint 
and  ink,  and  leave  a  profit.” 

Cot  ProNietioR  Expease 

He  also  suggested  it  may  be  well 
for  all  newspapers  to  reconsider  the 
amount  ordinarily  budgeted  to  circula¬ 
tion  promotion.  He  pointed  out  that 
expensive  promotion  is  apparently  not 
necessary  “for  the  simple  reason,  we 
have  had  prior  experience  that  war 
news  makes  newspaper  readers.”  He 
added: 

“Newspaper  circulation  levels  are 
at  all-time  highs,  so  circulation  de¬ 
partments  need  but  hold  what  they 
have  and  rely  on  war  news  for  normal 
increases,  without  expending  excessive 
dollars  in  promotion.” 

Closer  CeoperatioR 

Mr.  Coen  conunented  upon  the  fact 
that  circulation  managers,  often  con¬ 
sulted  by  editors  for  story  emphasis 
or  treatment,  find  themselves  working 
in  even  closer  cooperation  with  the 
editorial  department  today.  “When  it 
is  the  duty  of  a  circulation  manager 
to  sell  as  many  copies  each  as  possible, 
the  editorial  department  can  aid  in 
this  by  creating  more  eye-appeal  on 


page  one,  than  is  now  being  done  in 
many  instances,”  he  said. 

“Ajid  while  on  the  subject  of  costs,” 
he  continued,  “the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  can  aid  by  reducing  the  number 
of  make-overs.  Page-one  jumps  should 
be  confined  to  one  inside  page,  so 
that  make-over  costs  will  be  reduced. 
Page-one  changes  are  necessary,  but 
jump  stories  can  be  confined  to  one 
inside  page  and  the  balance  of  the 
paper  kept  intact  throughout  the  day’s 
run.” 

As  a  closing  thought,  Mr.  Coen  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  that,  in  his  opi¬ 
nion,  newspapers  never  had  a  better 
opportimity  to  go  to  five-cents  for 
street  sales  than  they  have  today,  and 
in  so  doing  raise  their  wholesale  rates. 

Herewith  is  an  analysis  of  circula¬ 
tion  expense  of  five  representative 
newspapers  in  different  circulation 
brackets,  as  compiled  by  Mr.  Coen. 
He  pointed  out  that  newspapers  in 
columns  two  and  three  (evening  200,- 
000;  evening  and  Sunday  150,000)  have 
excessive  circulation  expense  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  circulation  income.  “One  of 
two  things  must  be  done  in  order  for 
these  papers  to  maintain  a  profit  struc¬ 
ture,”  he  said,  “They  must  either  in¬ 
crease  wholesale  rates  or  decrease  cir¬ 
culation  expense.”  Following  is  the 
analysis  of  circulation  expense  to  to¬ 
tal  income,  total  expense  and  to  cir- 


Tire  Ruling 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Dec.  31— 
Administrator  Leon  Henderson's 
office  has  explained  the  application 
of  the  automobile  tire  rationing 
order  to  the  newspaper  business  by 
pointing  out  that  new  tires  will  be 
available,  upon  proper  showing,  to 
trucks  used  to  transport  papers  to 
dealers  or  distributors,  but  will  not 
be  supplied  by  trucks  carrying 
papers  to  subscribers.  Trucks  used 
on  rural  routes  on  which  subscrib¬ 
ers'  boxes  are  served  will  not  be 
eligible  for  new  tires.  A  heavy 
diversion  to  the  mails  is  expected 
to  result. 


"Certainly  a  newspaper  would  come  within 
the  category  of  finished  products,  or  semi¬ 
manufactured  goods. 

‘Now,  you  ask  what  is  meant,  or  what  is, 
the  important  exception?  Answer — No  new 
tires  may  be  purchased  for  a  truck  which  is 
Used  to  transport  commodities  to  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer  for  personal,  family  or  household  use. 
That’s  where  I  get  what  might  appear  to  you 
to  a  rather  far-fetched  interpretation.  It  is, 
however,  something  upon  which  to  predicate  a 
possible  solution,  and  I  think  my  reasoning 
is  sound. 

"I  may  be  wrong  in  my  interpretation  in 
Paragraph  1,  this  letter,  but  do  not  think  so. 
If  I  am  wrong,  in  all  probability  there  will  be 
some  modification  of  the  ruling,  in  view  of 
service  rendered  by  newspapers  and  their  im¬ 
portance  in  the  immediate  circumstances.  If 
I  am  wrong,  and  if  there  is  no  mollification, 
there  would  be  but  one  alternative  for  those 
newspapers  operating  their  own  fleets,  i.e., 
transfer  ail  tonnage  to  bus,  rail  or  common 
carrier  trucking  unit.” 


cuJ  uon  income: 

M&S 

E 

E&S 

M&E&S 

M6rS 

CirculalUtH  Expense 

250,000 

200,000 

150,000 

60,000 

50,000 

Mail  Room — Wages  . 

..  $9,219 

$3,102 

$5,396 

$1,441 

Supplies  . 

998 

481 

487 

$124 

139 

Circulation — Salaries  . 

Commissions  . 

..  28,992 

411 

13,867 

11,139 

4,732 

3,820 

Dues  and  Subs . 

7 

52 

Promotion  . 

.  14,300 

3,401 

4,130 

972 

Supplies  . 

862 

477 

1,320 

Telephones  &  Telegrams.... 

36S 

161 

43 

li 

Travel  . . . 

.  8,112 

561 

16 

£xpcn.sc  . . . 

748 

3.198 

1,380 

427 

169 

Delivery  . 

.  28,958 

19,811 

19.357 

5,800 

4,209 

TOTAL  . 

..$92,972 

$43,860 

$43,088 

$12,498 

$10,777 

c/o  to  Total  Income  . 

18.8 

19.4 

19.3 

13.8 

15.1 

c/o  to  Total  Expense  . . 

19.7 

21.0 

21.2 

19.2 

18.4 

c/o  to  Circulation  Income  . 

38.0 

52.6 

54.1 

40.6 

34.9 

Tires  for  Newspapers 

IN  RESPONSE  to  our  inquiry  for  an 
interpretation  of  the  new  tire  ra¬ 
tioning  order  as  it  may  affect  news¬ 
papers,  L.  W.  McFetridge,  Tulsa  World, 
ICMA  secretary-treasurer,  replied  as 
follows; 

"As  I  interpret  tire  rationing  order,  news¬ 
paper  delivery  from  plant  to  dealers  and 
carriers  will  not  be  affected,  since  operation 
does  not  involve  transportation  of  a  commodity 
to  an  ultimate  consumer  for  personal,  family 
or  household  use. 

“On  the  other  hand,  motor  route  carriers, 
or  distributors  who  make  deliveries  of  single 
copies  to  subscribers  will,  in  effect,  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  transportation  of  a  eommodity  to  an 
ultimate  consumer;  consequently  these  car¬ 
riers  may  purchase  only  re<apped  or  re¬ 
treaded  tires. 

"Those  newspapers  dealing  with  common 
carriers  for  transportation  of  dealer  bun¬ 
dles  are,  of  course,  not  affected,  for  the  reason 
that  common  carriers  of  property  are  in  the 
favored  dass. 

"The  ruling  reads,  ‘The  only  trucks  for 
which  new  tires  may  be  obtained  are  those 
used  'exclusively'  for  transportation  of  ice  or 
fuel,  materials  for  construction  or  mainte¬ 
nance  of  public  highways,  public  utilities  or 
production  facilities;  transportation  essential 
to  roofing,  plumbing,  heating  and  electrical  re¬ 
pair  services;  transportation  by  any  common 
carrier  or  for  waste  and  scrap  materials;  or 
transportation — with  an  important  exception — 
of  raw  materials,  semi-manufactured  goods, 
and  finished  products,  including  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.* 

“Now,  take  out  the  words,  ‘VV'ith  an  impor¬ 
tant  exception’  and  the  paragraph  next  almve 
reads,  in  closing.  ’Transportation  by  any  com¬ 
mon  carrier  or  for  waste  and  scrap  materials; 
ot  transportation  of  raw  materials,  semi-manu¬ 
factured  goods,  and  finished  products,  includ¬ 
ing  farm  products.' 


FIX  CIGARETTE  PRICES 

The  decision  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  to  fix  a  ceiling  on 
manufacturers  prices  for  cigarettes  is 
not  expected  to  permanently  curtail 
the  advertising  activities  of  the  big 
companies.  A  temporary  lull,  similar 
to  Liggett  &  Myers  decision  to  with¬ 
draw  from  newspapers  for  January, 
is  expected  until  the  ceiling  has  been 
definitely  fixed  and  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  a  chance  to  study  its  effect 
on  their  total  profits.  The  tobacco 
field,  however,  is  too  competitive, 
particularly  at  this  time  when  pur¬ 
chasing  power  is  up,  to  permit  any 
company  to  relax  its  advertising  plans. 
Schedules  for  1942  may  be  delayed 
but  when  they  come  they  are  expected 
to  be  as  large  as  ever.  The  O.  P.  A. 
announced  that  the  maximum  prices 
would  be  set  “at  or  about”  the  level 
prevailing  on  Dec.  26  after  American 
Tobacco  Co.  had  declared  that  it 
would  increase  its  price  on  Luckies 
57  cents  per  thousand. 

"SPECIAL"  NAMED 

The  Minneapolis  Daily  Times  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  Osborn, 
Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Company  as  na¬ 
tional  representatives,  effective  Jan.  1. 
Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  will  continue 
to  represent  the  Minneapolis  Star 
Journal  and  Tribune,  as  they  have  in 
the  past. 

AIR  EXPRESS  TO  CAPLES 

Air  Elxpress  division  of  Railway  Elx- 
press  Agency  has  awarded  its  adver¬ 
tising  contract  for  1942  to  the  Caples 
Company,  New  York,  according  tn 
K.  N.  Merritt,  general  sales  manager 
of  the  Railway  Elxpress  Agency.  Na¬ 
tional  magazines,  business  publica¬ 
tions  and  radio  will  be  used. 


BIG  SCHAEFER  ADS 

TTie  F.  &  M.  Schaefer  Brewing  Co. 
took  full  page  and  1000-line  a^  in 
72  newspapers  in  New  York,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  Connecticut,  this  week  to 
announce  its  100th  anniversary.  Copy 
features  a  large  photograph  of  a  glass 
of  beer  under  the  caption,  “to  the  New 
Year  and  our  100th  year.”  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  placed  the 
ads. 


irs  SPEED 

*/Jte 

HOE 

IMPROVED 

FLAT 

SPEED  MOULD 

Write  lor  illustrated  bulletin 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

910  East  138th  St. 

(at  East  River),  New  York,  N.  Y. 


“YOUR  HEALTH: 
Here’s  How!” 

by  Jane  Stafford 

Daily  articles  reviewing  pro¬ 
gress  of  medical  science  and 
giving  valuable  scientific 
pointers  on  how  to  keep  fit. 
For  details  write: 

Science  Service 

Washington,  D.  C. 


ewipaPER  NEWS 


AUSTRALIA 


The  only  jonmal  pving  the  news 
of  advertisers,  advertising,  pub- 
lishhig,  printing  and  commercial 
broadcasting  in  Aostralia  and 
New  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  sales  cam¬ 
paigns  or  are  interested  in  these 
territories  read 

“NEWSPAPER  NEWS” 

PublUhed  Monthly 


Subeeription  rate  $IS0  per  year 
poet  free 

Warwick  Bldg.,  Hamilton  St.- 

SYDNEY 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEh 


Hartford  Times  Marks 
125th  Anniversary 


THE  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  a  Gan¬ 
nett  newspaper,  passed  its  125th 
anniversary  Jan.  1. 

The  Times  was  established  Jan.  1, 
1817,  by  Frederick  Dunton  Bolles, 
who  was  engaged  in  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness,  and  John  M.  Niles,  a  30-year-old 
lawyer  with  whom  Bolles  announced 
a  partnership  for  the  purpose  of  pub¬ 
lishing  the  paper.  They  were  ac¬ 
tuated  by  reasons  more  important 
than  merely  a  desire  to  go  into  the 
publishing  business.  They  had  a  pur¬ 
pose  to  serve  and  principles  to  further. 

The  new  country,  scarcely  30  years 
old,  was  torn  between  the  principles 
of  Federalism  and  the  Democratic- 
Republicanism  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  Connecticut  likewise.  Bolles  and 
Niles  were  Democratic  Republicans. 
They  aiso  favored  toleration  for  all 
religious  beliefs,  equality  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom,  and  the  adoption  of 
a  new  state  constitution.  Connecti¬ 
cut  was  still  tied  govemmentally,  so¬ 
cially  and  religiously  to  its  colonial 
past. 

Influence  of  Church 

The  colony  had  been  built  around 
the  church,  only  members  of  which 
could  vote  and  hold  office.  The  Fun¬ 
damental  Orders,  adopted  in  1639  and 
often  hailed  as  the  first  written  con¬ 
stitution  of  democratic  government, 
was  based  upon  that  principle.  Those 
orders  were  succeeded  as  the  Colony’s 
governing  document  by  a  Charter  ob¬ 
tained  from  King  Charles  II  in  1660, 
which  left  Congregationalism  still  en¬ 
trenched  as  a  state  religion  which  all 
citizens,  regardless  of  faith,  were 
taxed  to  support.  When  Connecticut 
became  a  State  of  the  Union  it  merely 
struck  from  the  Charter  references  to 
allegiance  to  the  King  of  England  and 
continued  to  use  the  dociunent  in  lieu 
of  a  constitution. 


years,  but  resigned  in  1836  to  become 
postmaster  of  Hartford.  However,  he 
continued  to  be  a  contributor  and 
adviser  until  1855  when  he  left  the 
Democratic  Party  on  the  slavery  issue 
and  became  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Republican  Party. 

Although  Niles  ostensibly  sold  the 
paper  in  1819,  he  also  continued  to 
contribute  to  it  and  to  have  an  in¬ 
terest  in  its  affairs.  He  had  become 
an  important  leader  of  the  Democra¬ 
tic  Party,  served  a  term  in  the  United 
States  ^nate  by  appointment  and  an¬ 
other  by  election  and  was  Van  Bu- 
ren’s  Postmaster  General.  The  suc¬ 
cessive  owners  of  the  paper  appar¬ 
ently  were  all  indebted  to  Niles,  which 
suggests  that  while  there  were  various 
proprietors  his  remained  the  basic 
ownership,  which  gave  him,  for  many 
years,  an  important  voice  in  its  utter¬ 
ances  and  policies. 

In  1838,  Judge  Henry  A.  Mitchell, 
a  prominent  citizen  of  Bristol,  bought 
the  paper  and  on  Jan.  1,  1839,  sold  a 
half  interest  to  Alfred  E.  Burr,  a 
young  man  of  23.  Burr,  descendant 
of  a  founder  of  Hartford,  learned  the 
printer’s  trade  and  eventually  became 
foreman  of  printers  on  the  Hartford 
Courant.  He  was  offered  an  owner¬ 
ship  in  that  paper  if  he  would  join 
the  Congregational  Church  and  affi¬ 
liate  with  the  Whig  Party.  Burr  de¬ 
clined  the  terms  and  approached 
Judge  Mitchell  for  a  half  interest  and 
direction  of  the  mechanical  and  busi¬ 
ness  departments.  Two  years  later. 
Burr  bought  Mitchell  out,  and  in  the 
same  year  1841,  made  the  Times  a 
daily.  In  acquiring  the  paper  he  gave 
four  notes  to  Niles  and  members  of 
his  family,  which  were  eventually 
paid  off. 

The  Times  grew  in  circulation,  ad¬ 
vertising  volume  and  prestige  and 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Jan.  5-6 — Assn,  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Manag¬ 
ers,  New  York  -  New  England 
divisional  meeting,  Hendrick 
Hudson  Hotel,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  8  —  Kentucky  Press 
Assn,  annual  mid-winter  meet¬ 
ing  Brown  Hotel,  Louisville. 

Jan.  10 — Arizona  Newspapers 
Assn.,  annual  convention,  Phoe¬ 
nix. 

Jan.  15-17 — North  Carolina 
Newspaper  Institute,  annual 
meeting.  North  Carolina  and 
Duke  University,  Chapel  Hill. 

Jan.  16-18 — California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  annual 
convention.  Hotel  del  Coronado, 
Coronada. 

Jan.  19-20 — New  York  State 
Publishers  Assn.,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syra¬ 
cuse. 

Jan.  20 — New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Assn,  winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Copley  Plaza  Hotel,  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Jan.  22-24 — Oklahoma  Press 
Assn.,  midwinter  meeting  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 

Jan.  2.3-24 — Virginia  Press 
Assn.,  24th  midwinter  conven¬ 
tion,  Hotel  John  Marshall,  Rich¬ 
mond. 

Jan.  24 — Carolinas  Adverti¬ 
sing  Executives  Assn.,  semi¬ 
annual  meeting,  Poinsett  Ho¬ 
tel,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Jan.  26-30 — American  Coxm- 
cil  on  Public  Relations,  short 
course  on  public  relations.  Har¬ 
vard  Club,  New  York  (Tity. 


ent  ovmer,  the  Gannett  Company  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  of  which  Frank  E. 
Gannett  is  president. 


The  purpose  of  Bolles  and  Niles  was 
to  assist  in  the  vigorous  campaign  to 
change  all  this.  The  margin  between 
the  political  parties  in  the  state  was 
already  narrow  and  whether  or  not  it 
was  due  to  the  new  support  stoutly 
given  by  the  Times,  the  Democratic- 
Republicans  took  control  of  the  State 
in  the  same  year.  The  following  year 
a  new  constitution  was  written  and 
adopted  under  which  the  principles 
urged  by  Bolles  and  Niles  were  es¬ 
tablished. 

Changes  in  Ownership 

This  accomplished,  the  two  pub¬ 
lishers  apparently  did  not  care  to  con¬ 
tinue  longer  in  the  business.  Bolles 
dropped  out  in  1819  and  Niles,  a  few 
months  later  sold  out  to  Samuel 
Bowles  of  Hartford  and  John  Francis 
of  Wethersfield,  both  printers,  and 
brothers-in-law.  ’This  was  the  Samuel 
Bowles  who,  five  years  later,  put  his 
printing  equipment,  his  household 
goods  and  his  wife  and  children  on 
a  flatboat  which  was  poled  up  the 
Connecticut  River  to  Springfield 
where  he  established  the  Springfield 


Burr  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  editors  in  the  country  and 
a  leader  in  the  Democratic  Party.  He 
was  a  man  of  strong  convictions  and 
ample  courage,  which  was  evidenced 
during  the  Civil  War  period.  Burr 
was  opposed  to  the  War,  believed  it 
could  be  averted,  and  favored  efforts 
to  conciliate  the  South.  He  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  great  abuse  and  efforts  were 
made  to  boycott  his  paper,  but  he 
held  fast  to  his  principles. 

Alfred  E.  Burr  was  the  responsible 
editor  of  the  paper  for  31  years.  In 
1855  he  formed  a  partnership,  which 
lasted  35  years,  with  his  brother, 
Franklin  L.  Burr.  In  1879,  A.  E. 
Burr’s  son,  Willie  O.  Burr  was  taken 
into  partnership,  and  in  1890,  A.  E. 
Burr,  having  bought  out  his  brother, 
gave  the  paper  to  his  son,  who  con¬ 
ducted  it  until  1909  when  he  caused 
it  to  be  incorporated  with  several 
young  men  who  had  grown  up  in  the 
business  as  stockholders.  They  ac¬ 
quired  full  ownership  when  Mr.  Burr 
died  in  1921,  and  conducted  the  paper 
until  it  was  sold,  in  1928,  to  the  pres- 


Present  organization  of  the  paper 
includes  Francis  S.  Murphy  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager;  David  R.  Daniel  as 
business  manager;  C.  C.  Hemenway, 
editor;  Ward  E.  Duffy,  managing  edi¬ 
tor;  Norman  C.  Johnson,  circulation 
manager;  Bernard  F.  Garrity,  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent;  Latham  B.  How¬ 
ard,  auditor. 

Officers  of  the  Hartford  Times,  Inc., 
are:  President,  Frank  E.  Gannett; 
vice-president,  Frank  E.  Tripp;  secre¬ 
tary,  Francis  S.  Murphy;  treasurer 
and  assistant  secretary,  Herbert  W. 
Cruickshank;  assistant  treasurer,  La¬ 
tham  B.  Howard;  assistant  secretary, 
C.  C.  Hemenway. 


SCIENCE  NEWS  HISTORY 

“American  Newspaper  Reporting  of 
Science  News,”  No.  16  in  a  series  on 
industrial  journalism,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  Kansas  State  College,  Man¬ 
hattan.  Written  by  Hillier  Kriegh- 
baum,  associate  professor  of  industrial 
journalism,  the  book  runs  73  pages. 


Republican,  started  at  the  behest  of 
a  group  of  Springfield  men  who  want¬ 
ed  a  newspaper  of  Democratic-Re¬ 
publican  principles. 

When  Bowles  went  to  Springfield 
the  Times  was  sold  to  Benjamin  H. 
Norton  of  Boston  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  15  years  there  were  a  half  dozen 
changes  of  ownership.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  incident  of  that  period,  as  far 
as  the  Times  was  concerned,  was  the 
engagement  as  editor,  with  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  paper,  of  Gideon  Welles, 
who  was  later  to  become  Lincoln’s 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  during  the 
Civil  War  period. 

Welles  continued  as  editor  for  ten 


U.  P.  MAN  REPORTS  FROM  U.  S.  PACIFIC  FLEET 

AS  WORD  on  the  accrediting  of  U.  S.  war  correspondents  was  awaited  in 
Washington,  the  U.P.  Dec.  25  carried  a  dispatch  from  William  Tyree 
ilatelined  “Aboard  a  cruiser  with  the  U.  S.  Pacific  Fleet”  and  marked  “de¬ 
layed.”  Tyree  reported  an  interview  with  the  Admiral  “of  this  combat  unit.” 
The  AP  said  it  had  no  knowledge  of  any  member  of  its  staff  being  wjth  the 
fleet.  Ralph  B.  Jordan  of  INS  previously  had  been  reported  with  the  Pacific 
fleet  (E.  &  P.,  Dec.  20,  page  5),  but  no  dispatches  from  him  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  with  a  fleet  dateline,  INS  explained.  The  AP  had  previously  reported 
(Dec.  20  issue)  that  Wendell  Webb  was  en  route  to  war  points,  but  did  not 
indicate  this  week  that  he  was  with  the  fleet.  INS  told  ^itor  &  Publisher 
Dec.  30  that  James  L.  Kilgallen  had  left  the  West  Coast  and  had  been  in 
Honolulu  for  several  days.  A  Dec.  29  dispatch  from  Frank  Smothers,  Chicago 
Daily  News  corresjKindent,  told  of  his  recent  arrival  at  Honolulu  aboard  a 
convoyed  transport. 


Sees  Newspaper 
Libraries  of 
Value  in  War 

Today’s  newspaper  libraries  are 
ready  in  any  emergency  during  World 
War  n,  according  to  Ralph  Shoemaker, 
secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  News¬ 
paper  Group,  Special  Libraries  Coun¬ 
cil. 

Mr.  Shoemaker,  who  is  associate 
librarian  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Public  Ledger,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  the  value  of  newspaper 
libraries  were  first  realized. in  World 
War  I  and  that  they  were  ready 
for  great  service  in  the  present  con¬ 
flict. 

“During  the  past  27  years,”  he  said, 
“newspaper  libraries  have  been  build¬ 
ing  a  store  of  information  for  just 
such  an  emergency.  ’The  material  in 
the  clipping  files  cannot  be  found  else¬ 
where  and  it  is  important  not  only 
to  the  newspaper  it  services  but  also 
to  various  Government  agencies. 

Photo  ColUction 

“The  newspaper  library  photograph 
collection  is  very  much  in  demand 
during  these  days.  Illustrations  on 
big  news  breaks  are  needed  immedi¬ 
ately.  During  the  last  war,  the  editor 
considered  himself  lucky  if  he  found 
a  photograph  he  wanted  in  the 
‘morgue,’  but  today,  he  is  disap¬ 
pointed  if  the  library  does  not  produce. 

“The  biggest  job  today  is  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  clippings  on  the  war.  All 
material  must  ^  filed  in  such  manner 
that  it  is  available  on  a  moment’s 
notice. 

“There  are  now  500  sub-divisions 
of  World  War  II.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  how  many  sub-divisions  we 
will  have  before  America  wins.  Some 
of  the  sub-divisions  are  Aerial  War¬ 
fare,  Bombings,  Invasions,  Naval 
Warfare,  Peace  Proposals,  Declara¬ 
tions  of  War,  Submarine  Warfare, 
etc. 

‘"These  sub-divisions  are  also 
broken  down  into  separate  classifica¬ 
tions  of  their  own,  such  as  Bombings- 
France,  Bombings-Hawaii,  etc.” 


NEWSMEN  NAMED 

Austin,  Tex.,  Dec.  29 — ’Three  Texas 
newspapermen  are  among  the  nine 
directors  of  the  Lower  Colorado  River 
authority,  a  $57,000,000  state  flood  con¬ 
trol  and  power  project  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Austin.  All  three  were  selected 
by  the  board  as  officers  of  the  author¬ 
ity  for  1942.  William  B.  Arnold,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Weekly  Dispatch,  San 
Antonio,  was  named  chairman  of  the 
board,  advanced  from  the  vice-chair¬ 
manship;  John  H.  Payne,  business 
manager  of  the  Austin  Daily  Tribune, 
was  elected  vice-chairman;  Raymond 
Brooks,  chief  editorial  writer  of  the 
Austin  American,  was  re-elected  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  authority,  an  office  he 
has  held  since  the  authority  was  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  legislature  in  1935. 


lAMES  WEIR  HONORED 

James  W.  Weir,  secretary  of  the 
West  Virginia  Publishers  Association, 
was  awarded  a  gold  insignia  from  the 
Government  of  Finland  for  his  work 
in  directing  the  Finnish  Relief  Cam¬ 
paign  during  the  Russian  invasion  of 
that  country  in  1939-40,  He  was 
awarded  the  title  of  Knight  Second 
Class  of  the  Order  of  the  White  Rose 
of  Finland.  Hjalmar  Procope,  Finnish 
Minister  to  the  United  States,  notified 
Mr.  Weir  of  the  honor  on  ^half  of 
the  President  of  Finland. 
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Much  Loose  Talk 
Found  in  Alaska 
By  AP  Writer 

Jackson  Says  Territory 


And  expert  he  became — so  much  so 
that  in  1936  the  AP  Feature  Service 
called  him  away  from  his  editor’s 
desk  on  the  Stockton  (Cal.)  Record 
to  write  for  its  subscribers. 


proclaimed  “A  National  Day  of  Pray¬ 
er.”  This  was  for  free  use  of  all  pa¬ 
pers. 


OFF  to  Coordincxte 
Gov't  Radio  Requests 


Offers  Fertile  Field 
For  Fifth  Columnists 
By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


CoL  Lombard  to  Army 

COLONEL  E.  E.  Lombard,  co-author 
with  Frederic  Sondem,  Jr.,  of  the 
“News  Behind  the  News”  feature, 
“The  European  Whirligig,”  for  Mc- 
CLintE  Newspaper  Syndicate,  resigned 
his  writing  post  Dec.  23  to  report  for 


„  T  u  »  a  duty  under  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall, 

Sa??r/„o2r"om»  o.  .h"  f 


Press  Feature  Service,  reported  this  Headquarters,  Washington 

week  on  his  t 


return  from 
Alaska  where  he 
was  sent  just  be¬ 
fore  the  war  to 
write  about 
Alaskan  defense 
preparations,  that 
although  the 
Army  and  Navy 
isn’t  telling  any¬ 
body  what  they 
are  up  to  in 
Alaska  a  good 
reporter —  or  a 
fifdi  columnist — 
can  find  out  plenty 


Colonel  Lombard,  associated  with 
McClure  since  June,  1941,  has  had  a 
distinguished  military  career  begun 
before  World  War  I.  He  formerly  was 
Military  Attache  of  the  French  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Washington. 


Sam  Jackson 


Winchell  in  Navy 
WALTER  WINCHELL.  New  York 
Daily  Mirror  and  King  Features 
Syndicate  Broadway  columnist,  has 
been  on  active  duty  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy’s  Public  Relations  Division  at 
the  3rd  Naval  District,  90  Church 
Street,  New  York,  since  last  week 
with  a  Lieutenant  Commander’s  rank. 


Peorson-Allen  Censored 

DREW  PEARSON  and  Bob  Allen,  co¬ 
authors  of  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate’s  “Washington  Merry-Go-Round” 
column,  recently  were  brought  up  on 
the  carpet  by  a  White  House  spokes¬ 
man  for  a  column  they  had  written 
about  the  Navy’s  role  in  the  Jap  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor. 

They  had  written  that  column  for 
release  on  Dec.  13.  United  distributed 
it,  but  subsequently  George  Carlin, 
UFS  general  manager,  sent  a  “kill” 
order  to  all  clients.  'The  columnists 
then  proceeded  to  distribute  it  them¬ 
selves. 

However,  after  they  had  mailed  the 
column  to  clients,  they  reconsidered 
and  were  in  the  act  of  sending  out 
their  own  “kill”  order  when  they  were 
summoned  to  the  White  House  and  of¬ 
ficially  ordered  to  stop  the  column. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  1 — Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  soon  will  issue  an 
executive  order  empowering  the  Office 
of  Facts  and  Figures  to  coordinate  offi¬ 
cial  radio  program  times  requests  and 
determine  priority  of  airings. 

Archibald  McLeish,  administrator 
of  OFF,  and  Lowell  Mellett,  head  of 
the  Office  of  Government  Reports,  will 
draft  an  outline  of  policy  which  must 
be  adhered  to  by  branches  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  broadcasting  indus¬ 
try.  Assisting  will  be  an  interdepart¬ 
mental  committee  on  which  will  be 
represented  the  War,  Navy  and  State 
Departments,  the  Office  of  Facts  and 
Figures  and  the  Office  of  Government 
Reports. 

The  statement  of  policy  will  be  re¬ 
leased  after  the  President  issues  his 
executive  order  on  the  subject. 


A  series  of  three  stories  by  Jack-  He  reports  for  work  daily  and  is  con- 
son,  “Alaska  and  the  War,”  has  just  tinuing  to  write  his  column  and  con- 


been  released  to  both  a.m.  and  p.m.  duct  his  Sunday  night  broadcasts. 
Feature  Service  subscribers  and  more 

are  in  preparation,  discussing  every  King,  Nathan  Verdict 

phase  of  the  war  and  defense  effort  SUPREME  Court  Justice  Carroll  Wal 


in  the  hugh  northern  U.  S.  territory, 
according  to  the  AP. 

Loos*  Talk  Going  Around 


ter  in  Manhattan  this  week  awarded 
a  verdict  of  $4,960  to  George  Jean  Na¬ 
than,  drama  critic  and  writer,  in 


Jackson,  of  course,  does  not  discuss  co^ection  with  a  breach  of  contract 
mUlUry  preparations,  but  he  reports  ';™l*Wapmst  ^0  Fe^ 


FTC  STIPULATION 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  1 — A.  J. 
Lewis,  trading  as  Washington  Press- 
Photo  Bureau,  1256  Connecticut  Ave¬ 
nue,  this  city,  has  entered  into  a  stipu¬ 
lation  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  to  discontinue  use  of  the  word 
“Bureau”  in  his  trade  name  or  in  any 
manner,  the  effect  of  which  may  tend 
to  cause  purchasers  to  believe  that 
his  business  is  fundamentally  that  of 
a  bureau  of  establishment  having  an 
understanding,  contractural  or  other¬ 
wise,  with  the  press  for  the  furnishing 
of  photographs. 


•  r  tures  Syndicate.  The  complaint  asked 

m  his  second  senes  of  stones  there  n  ji  j  j 

is  a  dangerous  amount  of  talk  going  for  $150,000,  allegedly  due  under  an 
around  in  Alaska.”  agr^ment  to  write  an  article 

“It  starts  on  the  northbound  boat.” 

he  reports,  “when  workmen  and,  in  article,  me 

some  cases  even  government  men,  be  appealed,  this  column 

heading  for  defense  projects  seem  '^as  told  by  a  King  executive, 
anxious  to  tell  all  they  have  learned 

about  their  new  jobs.  On  a  south-  New  Lllis  Feature 

bound  boat,  those  who  have  made  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS,  head  of  EIllis 

their  little  stake  and  got  tired  of  their  Service,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  this  week 


isolation,  unburden  themselves  of  announced  he  has  for  syndication  a 


more  explicit,  and  hence  more  danger¬ 
ous,  information.” 


new  religious  feature,  “A  Daily  Pray¬ 
er  in  War  Time,”  100  to  200  word  fea- 


In  Juneau  and  other  centers,  says  some  original,  others  taken 

Jackson,  the  returning  workman  is  f^*"  ^^s  of  all 


pretty  likely  to  take  a  few  drinks.  Churches.  In  a  brochure  mailed  to 
and  talk  naturally  results.  At  the  newspa^rs,  Mr.  EUlis  pointed  out  he 
newsstand  at  the  Baranof  Hotel  in  included  one  suitable  for  use  on  Jan. 


Juneau,  Jackson  said  he  heard  a  L  which  President  Roosevelt  recently 
welder  tell  about  a  new  job  offered 


him  which  “can’t  even  be  hinted  at 
in  print.” 

Jackson  said  only  Army  and  Navy 
wives  seem  to  have  learned  to  keep 
still. 

The  Alaskan  assignment,  on  which 
Jackson  covered  the  entire  territory, 
climaxed  five  years  for  him  with  the 
AP  Feature  Service  on  the  West  Coast. 
His  first  newspaper  experience  was 
“writing  up”  each  night  the  sermons 
of  a  traveling  evangelist  and  sub¬ 
mitting  them  to  the  papers  in  a  little 
college  town  in  Colorado. 

Joined  AP  In  1936 
“From  then  on,”  Jackson  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher,  “I  was  in  it  to  stay.” 
Jackson  has  worked  on  16  papers  and 
held  at  least  as  many  related  jobs  in 
syndicate  work  and  publicity. 

“I  have  been  out  of  sight  of  a  type¬ 
writer  only  twice  in  my  life,”  he  com¬ 
mented.  “Once  I  was  able  to  knock 
off  for  a  year  and  travel  and  I  spent 
another  year  trying  to  develop  a  gold 
mine  in  the  Mojave  Desert. 

‘"The  mine  was  a  failure  but  Cali¬ 
fornia  was  a  success.  I  decided  to  get 
back  to  regular  business  and  to  be¬ 
come  just  as  much  of  an  expert  as 
I  could  on  California’s  news,  sports, 
economics,  arts  and  personalities.” 
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NO  SOAP  BOX  DERBY 

Akron,  Dec.  29— There  will  be  no 
All-American  and  International  Soap 
Box  Derby  races  in  1942  because  of 
existing  war  conditions,  C.  P.  Fisken, 
advertising  manager  for  the  Chevrolet 
Motor  division  of  General  Motors, 
announced  recently.  The  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  to  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  which  has  been  the  host  news¬ 
paper  to  the  All-American  for  five 
years. 


COINS  "JAPRATS" 

Residents  of  Marshall,  Mich.,  are 
following  the  lead  of  their  newspaper, 
the  Evening  Chronicle,  and  calling 
Japanese  the  “Japrats.”  The  daily 
coined  the  expression  Dec.  8  in  its 
first  edition  after  the  Japanese  attack 
on  the  Hawaii  and  Philippine  islands, 
and  now  the  “Japrat”  is  the  common 
form  of  reference  in  street-corner 
conversation. 


RESIGNS  FROM  B.U.P. 

Robert  C.  Hanson  resigned  as  gen¬ 
eral  news  manager  of  British  Unit^ 
Press  in  Canada  it  was  announced 
recently.  Mr.  Hanson  had  been  news 
manager  of  the  agency  since  Oct.  1, 
1940.  after  a  period  as  western  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  company.  Befor  joining 
BUP,  he  was  assistant  editor  of  the 
Halifax  (N.  S.)  Star. 


DROPS  'DISTRICT  NOTES' 

The  Boston  Globe  which  is  probably 
the  only  large  city  newspaper  to  have 
run  “District  Notes”  on  small  town 
news  and  gossip  has  discontinued 
that  department.  The  space  is  now 
filled  with  war  news  and  pictures — 
civilian  defense  instruction,  etc. 
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Chilton  Bush  Heads 
Journalism  Dept.  Group 


DES  MOINE^  IOWA,  Dec.  29— Re¬ 
search  projects  of  practical  value 
to  newspapers,  problems  of  the  press 
in  war  time,  methods  of  improving 
journalism  education,  and  the  press 
in  Germany  were  discussed  at  the 
twenty-third  convention  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Schools  and  De¬ 
partments  of  Journalism  held  here 
Dec.  27  and  28. 

Emory  University’s  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  was  elected  to  membership  in 
the  association  upon  recommendation 
of  the  National  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism.  Emory  is  the  first 
institution  to  be  elected  a  member 
in  the  past  five  years.  This  election 
brings  Ae  number  of  AASDJ  member 
schools  to  33.  Raymond  B.  Nixon  is 
director  of  the  Emory  school, 
lash  New  President 
Dr.  Chilton  R.  Bush,  executive  head 
of  the  division  of  journalism  at  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  was  elected  president 
of  the  association.  Professor  John  E. 
Stempel,  head  of  the  department  of 
journalism,  Indiana  University,  was 
named  vice-president,  and  Dr.  Norval 
Neil  Luxon,  Ohio  State  University, 
was  reelected  secretary  -  treasurer. 
Professor  Frederick  S.  Siebert,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  University  of  Illinois  School 
of  Journalism,  was  elected  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism. 

“Schools  of  journalism  have  justified 
their  existence  and  the  money  tax¬ 
payers  have  invested  in  them,”  Basil 
L.  Walters,  vice-president  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  Minneapolis  Star-Journal, 
told  AASDJ  members  Sunday  after¬ 
noon. 

“The  real  test  of  usefulness  of 
schools  of  journalism  lies  ahead,”  Mr. 
Walters  added,  urging  the  teachers  to 
give  more  attention  to  scientific  re¬ 
search  in  the  newspaper  field. 

Schools  should  give  serious  thought 
to  training  men  not  only  for  the  news 
and  advertising  departments  of  news¬ 
papers,  but  also  for  the  mechanical 
side  and  the  circulation  department, 
the  Minneapolis  editor  said.  Research 
to  provide  better  picture  reproduc¬ 
tion,  better  newsprint,  cheaper  color 
printing  and  improved  technical  de¬ 
vices  was  cited  as  an  example  of  prac¬ 
tical  benefits  which  the  schools  and 
other  departments  on  university  cam¬ 
puses  could  bring  newspapers. 

Mr.  Walters  praised  the  schools 
for  planning  courses  of  study  inclu¬ 
sive  of  background  material  in  the 
social  sciences  and  pointed  to  the 
necessity  of  teaching  indents  how  to 
use  this  background  knowledge  “in¬ 
telligently  in  making  their  stories 
simple,  attractive  and  interesting,  but 
informative  and  authoritative.” 

Casters  of  Rsssorch 
Journalism  schools  logically  should 
be  the  center  of  research  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field,  Mr.  Walters  asserted, 
adding  that  a  university  that  con¬ 
tributes  to  better  newspapers  contrib¬ 
utes  to  a  better  nation. 

A  discussion  of  research  projects 
in  which  newspapers  are  interested 
opened  the  convention  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning.  Professor  Charles  E.  Rogers, 
Iowa  State  College  journalism  head, 
presided  at  this  session,  upon  which 
Lewis  A.  Warren,  assistant  manager, 
Iowa  Daily  Press  Association;  Ken¬ 
neth  MacDonald,  managing  editor  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune, 
and  a  number  of  deans,  directors  and 
teachers  directing  research  of  grad¬ 
uate  students  in  journalism  spoke. 

Sharing  the  Sunday  afternoon  pro¬ 
gram  with  Mr.  Writers  was  Richard 


C.  Hottelet  former  Berlin  correspond¬ 
ent  for  United  Press,  now  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Teachers  and  directors  heard 
from  his  lips  what  has  happened  to 
journalists,  journalism  schools  and 
newspapers  in  Germany  under  the 
Hitler  regime. 

Hottelet  described  his  experiences 
in  connection  with  several  news 
breaks  and  discussed  his  relationship 
with  various  individuals  and  officials 
leading  up  to  his  arrest  last  March  14 
on  “suspicion  of  espionage  for  an 
enemy  power.” 

Ask  Honest  Reportinf 
Honest  reporting  and  frank  discus¬ 
sion  by  newspapers  of  problems  aris¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war  was  called  for 
in  a  statement  issued  by  the  associa¬ 
tion  through  its  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism. 

“The  press  must  give  support  in 
material  and  morale,  but  that  support 
must  not  mistakenly  include  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  function  of  reporting  the 
news  honestly  and  discussing  mis¬ 
takes  and  shortcomings,  to  the  end 
that  the  public  may  be  given  an  in¬ 
formed  basis  for  judgment  and  action,” 
the  statement  continued. 

It  called  attention  to  the  number 
of  journalism  graduates  in  important 
roles  in  formation  branches  of  the 
armed  forces  and  pointed  out  that 
cessation  of  training  for  journalism, 
in  event  of  a  long  war,  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  serious  shortage  of  properly 
trained  professional  journalists. 

J.  L.  O’Sullivan,  dean  of  the  College 
of  Journalism,  Marquette  University, 
in  his  presidential  address  called  upon 
the  schools  to  strive  to  obtain  a 
“unity  between  the  ideal  and  the  real, 
between  reason  and  reality,  between 
what  ought  to  be  and  what  is.” 

Asking  that  the  study  of  journalism 
on  a  university  level  be  “an  intel¬ 
lectually  free  pursuit  of  knowledge 
of  the  press,  what  it  has  been,  what 
it  is  and  what  is  ought  to  be,”  Dean 
O’Sullivan  asserted  that  schools  of 
journalism  are  “capable  of  revealing 
new  aspects  of  the  press  which  the 
practicing  newspaperman  cannot  re¬ 
veal  or  solve  berause  he  does  not 
have  the  scholarly  leisure  in  which 
to  work.” 

Sfaadordc  for  Scheeli 

In  concluding.  Dean  O’Sullivan 
called  for  cooperation  between  the 
press  and  schools  of  journalism  in 
order  that  a  free  press  and  a  free 
government  may  be  maintained. 

The  association  approved  a  list  of 
proposed  standards  for  member 
schools  and  departments  which  if 
carried  out  by  all  institutions  would 


Writes  "Confidential" 
Intervie'w  With  Hitler 

Pierre  J.  Huss,  for  eight  years  chief 
Berlin  correspondent  of  International 
News  Service,  wrote  a  series  of  three 
articles  published  this  week  on  an 
interview  he  had  with  Adolf  Hitler 
just  before  Huss  returned  to  the  U.  S. 
recently. 

Huss  explained  that  he  went  to 
Berchtesgaden  “more  or  less  by 
‘royal’  command  without  being 
clearly  aware  of  the  purpose  of  the 
summons.”  The  interview  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  confidential  but  Huss 
decided  to  write  the  story  when  Hit¬ 
ler  declared  war  on  the  United  States. 
If  the  war  had  not  started  Huss 
planned  to  return  to  Germany  in 
January  after  a  brief  vacation.  The 
INS  series  was  titled  “Hitler  Un¬ 
masked.” 

Hitler  shrieked,  threatened  and 
bragged  alternately  during  the  inter¬ 
view,  his  fear  of  the  might  of  the 
United  States  hidden  behind  dia¬ 
tribes  against  President  Roosevelt  and 
his  “meddling”  in  European  affairs, 
Huss  said.  Seeking  to  explain  Hit¬ 
ler’s  reason  for  summoning  him,  Huss 
added: 


Jon.  5  Is  New 
Deadline  for 
Phila.  Ledger 


“Perhaps  after  the  many  talks  and 
some  interviews  I  have  had  alone 
and  with  others  before  and  during 
the  war,  he  (Hitler)  wanted  to  get 
something  off  his  chest.  Keeping  in 
mind  that  even  at  that  moment  this 
master  of  Naziland  had  in  his  pocket 
the  zero  hour  he  had  fixed  for  Ja¬ 
pan’s  attack  on  us  and  the  subsequent 
declaration  of  war  against  America 
on  the  part  of  the  Axis,  I  would  make 
a  guess  and  say  that  he  had  a  bad 
conscience.  Without  knowing  it,  I 
was  a  sort  of  father  confessor  to  him. 
He  was  groping  for  a  way  to  justify 
himself  before  the  deed.” 

At  one  point  Huss  quoted  Hitler  as 
saying,  “I  could  sit  here  for  the  next 
20  years  and  let  America  do  what  it 
will.  But  the  next  20  years  will  not 
be  20  years  of  Roosevelt.  I  am  young 
and  healthy.  Roosevelt  is  not.” 


Daily  Suggests  Army 
Lecture  Courses 

The  War  Department,  Dec.  24,  an¬ 
nounced  it  will  begin  a  course  of 
lectures  to  give  all  soldiers  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  international  situa¬ 
tion,  and  Samuel  E.  M.  Crocker,  asso¬ 
ciate  executive  director  of  the  joint 
Army  and  Navy  Committee  on  Wel¬ 
fare  and  Recreation  said  adoption  of 
the  plan  by  the  Army  was  “undoubt¬ 
edly  due  in  large  measure  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion  by  the  Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin." 

Last  Oct.  19,  following  reports  from 
a  staff  correspondent  covering  the 
materially  raise  the  standards  of  the  Louisiana  maneuvers,  the  Providence 
group.  Seventeen  points,  including  Jourr''!  advocated  a  program  for  sol- 
standards  for  instructional  staffs,  dier  instruction  much  on  the  same 
organization  of  academic  units,  pro-  lines  as  the  War  Department  has  now 
fessional  service  of  teaching  staff  announced.  The  Journal  suggested 
members,  choice  of  related  courses  in  that  it  would  be  a  contribution  to 
the  curricula,  selection  of  students,  morale  in  the  Army  to  tell  officers 


Philadelpia,  Dec.  31 — The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Public  Ledger  has 
been  granted  another  week’s  exten¬ 
sion  to  reorganize  its  financial  struc¬ 
ture  under  the  Chandler  Act. 

This  decision  was  reached  Monday 
by  the  Federal  District  Court  after 
four  extraordinary  sessions  attended 
by  many  Ledger  employes.  The  new 
deadline  is  Jan.  5. 

As  Editor  &  Pubusher  went  to 
press,  it  was  reported  that  a  New 
England  publisher  had  made  a  tenta¬ 
tive  promise  to  put  new  capital  into 
the  paper.  ’This  had  previously  been 
indicate  in  court  by  Clarence  Hall, 
Ledger  attorney. 

New  Enqlaed  Capitol 
Meanwhile,  Robert  Cresswell,  pub¬ 
lisher,  stated  that  he  was  continuing 
his  efforts  to  attract  new  capital. 
A  committee  of  employes  has  also 
been  formed  to  help  save  the  paper. 

The  employes  have  made  several 
financial  pledges.  One  plan  called  for 
the  purchase  of  bonds  through  weekly 
deductions  in  wages.  Another  involved 
cash  payments.  These  efforts  are 
being  carried  out  by  the  Ledger  Ekn- 
ployes  Cooperative  Committee. 

'Die  Ledger  was  advertised  for  sale 
Dec.  17  but  no  acceptable  bids  were 
received  when  the  deadline  for  reor- 
organization  expired  Monday. 

The  court  granted  a  further  exten¬ 
sion  after  hearing  pleas  for  more  time 
made  by  Mr.  Hall  as  well  as  several 
Ledger  employes  who  were  permitted 
to  address  the  court  in  an  unprece¬ 
dented  move. 

The  court  referred  to  the  employes’ 
willingness  to  cooperate  in  the  Ledger 
reorganization  as  “magnificent.” 

Judge  Harry  E.  Kalodner  also  com¬ 
mended  the  efforts  being  made  by 
Mr.  Cresswell. 

Among  the  details  of  the  tentative 
plans  submitted  thus  far  was  the  sale 
of  $500,000  worth  of  debenture  notes. 

Cariis  Chief  Creditor 
The  Curtis  estate  is  the  chief 
creditor.  It  holds  Ledger  notes  total¬ 
ing  $1,075,000.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  these  could  be  repaid  by  trans¬ 
ferring  clear  title  of  the  Ledger  plant 
to  the  estate. 

Mr.  Cresswell  and  Mr.  Hall  also 
indicated  that  the  plan  called  for  fur¬ 
ther  economies  through  the  discharge 
of  90  employes.  This  would  save 
$8,000  a  week. 

The  last  financial  statement  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  court  showed  that  the 
Ledger  has  a  surplus  of  $1,806,153.87. 
Assets  were  $3,5%,270.01  and  liabili¬ 
ties  $1,730,116.14. 

’Ihe  Ledger  management  went  into 
court,  it  was  said,  to  protect  these 
assets  against  pressure. 


types  of  journalism  courses,  in¬ 
structor-student  ratios,  library  facili¬ 
ties,  and  laboratory  are  covered  in 
tke  report  which  was  made  to  the 
convention  by  Dr.  Ralph  D.  Casey, 
director  of  the  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Minnesota. 

Delegates  were  guests  of  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WHO  at  a  luncheon  Sunday. 

The  twenty-eighth  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Teachers 
of  Journalism  opened  Monday,  Dec.  29, 
in  Des  Moines,  and  delegates  regis¬ 
tered  for  the  AASDJ  convention 
joined  with  teachers  of  journalism 
from  other  institutions  for  this  con¬ 
vention. 


and  men  what  thev  are  training  for, 
and  ultimately,  what  they  may  be 
fighting  for. 

Major  David  S.  Barry,  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps,  called  the  suggestion  to  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Crocker,  who  took 
it  up  with  the  morale  branch  of  the 
Army. 

Inauguration  of  the  new  lecture  pro¬ 
gram  in  New  England  was  announced 
Dec.  23  by  the  First  Corps  Area. 

The  purposes  are  to  inform  soldiers 
and  officers  of  the  train  of  events  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II  which  compelled  the  United 
States  to  laimch  the  current  military 
program. 


NEW  AD  RATE  GUTOE 

The  1942  Advertisers  Rate  and  Data 
Guide,  the  17th  Annual  Edition,  has 
just  been  published  by  the  E.  H. 
Brown  Advertising  Agency,  Chicago. 
In  condensed  form  it  lists  rates,  cir¬ 
culation,  closing  and  Issuance  dates 
for  general,  farm,  mail  order,  direct 
selling,  and  trade  magazines,  also 
newspaper  display  and  roto. 

NLRB  REPORT 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  31 — The 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  an- 
noimced  today  that  on  the  basis  of 
elections  conducted  Dec.  3,  paper 
handlers  and  plate  handlers  of  the 
Columbus  (O.)  Citizen  have  selected 
an  AFL  union  to  represent  them  in 
collective  bargaining  and  employes  of 
the  Columbus  (O.)  Evening  Dispatch 
voted  against  union  representation. 


FOR  JANUARY  3.  1942 


Strike  Paper  Starts 
Paid  Circulation 

The  Chester  (Pa.)  Reporter,  stand¬ 
ard-size  daily  started  four  weeks  ago 
by  Chester  Newspaper  Guild  strik- 


50^0  Reduction  in  Tin 
For  Type  Metal,  OPM  Says 


British  Newsmen 
Form  Group  Here 

British  newspaper  correspondents 
in  the  U.  S.,  most  of  whom  are  as¬ 
signed  either  in  New  York  or  Wash¬ 


ers,  which  had  been  distributed  free  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Dec.  31 — A  by  stoppage  of  shipments  from  Ma-  mgton,  have  established  a  British 
went  on  a  paid  subscription  basis  in  50%  reduction  in  tin  for  new  type  laya,  source  of  more  than  80%  of  the  Correspondents’  Committee  to  deal 
the  city  Dec.  15  and  in  the  outlying  metal  will  become  effective  Jan.  1  United  States  normal  tin  consumption  wiA  matters  of  exclusive  concern  to 


areas  Dec.  29.  The  guild  is  striking  and  after  March  31  no  additional  tin  of  100,000  tons  per  year. 


British  correspondents  who  are  mem- 


against  the  Chester  Times,  which  has  will  be  available  for  ffiat  purpose.  Conferences  with  publisher  repre-  hers  of  the  Foreign  Pre^  Association, 
been  closed  since  Nov.  5,  the  day  the  Office  of  Production  Management  sentatives  preceded  issue  of  the  According  to  Robert  Waithman,  of  the 
after  the  strike  was  called.  announced  today.  order.  London  News  Chronicle,  who  is  acting 

The  Reporter  is  being  served  by  The  computation  to  govern  the  first  From  data  gathered,  OPM  concluded  as  chairman,  the  committee  was 


announced  today. 

The  computation  to  govern  the  first 


newsboys  throughout  the  city  and  three  monffis  of  1942  will  be  based  on  that  publishing  could  continue  with  formal  because  “it  has  become  ap- 
also  is  being  sold  on  newsstands.  A  tin  consumption  in  the  first  quarter  the  50%  restriction  for  three  months,  parent  that  matters  of  detail  affecting 


copy  sells  for  3c,  averaging  six  pages,  ©f  1941. 


and  with  re-use  of  “vast  amounts’’  of  British  correspondents  only  will  re- 


The  Reporter  has  no  wire  service.  Tin  in  type  metal  for  re-\ise  in  the  metals  which  can  be  reclaimed  in  quire  attention  from  time  to  time.” 

pictures  or  feature  material,  sticking  printing  and  publishing  trades  is  not  printing  plants.  Assurance  was  given  He  told  Editor  &  Pubusher  form- 

solely  to  covering  the  local  news,  al-  affected  by  the  order,  which  extends  that  the  order  will  be  modified  if  its  ation  of  the  committee  is  “not 

though  a  few  comics  and  an  editorial  only  to  new  production.  application  threatens  to  restrict  pub-  intended  in  any  way  to  affect  the 


page  cartoon  were  added  recently. 


"Kn  advertising  specialties  are  also  lishing — provided  any  tin  is  available  long-standing  practice  by  which  the 


Advertising  linage,  according  to  the  covered  in  the  order,  made  necessary  at  that  time.  Foreign  Press  Association  acts  in  the 

guild,  is  booming,  and  financially,  the  '  —  name  and  in  the  general  interests  of 

TrSS;  Noted  Publishers  SUGGEST  CHANGES  United  States.”  He  said  it  is  hoped 

Chester  City  News,  which  appeared  HI J  FuTld  ^  series  of  articles  on  the  ills  of  other  groups  of  correspondents  may 

after  the  strike,  folded  last  w^k,  «  .  .  -.i.  *1.  luuu  Atlanta  Police  Department  writ-  find  it  possible  to  form  similar  corn- 

according  to  the  guild,  leaving  the  Re-  Comcident  with  the  anniver-  Reporter  Pete  Craig  of  the  mittees  to  perform  similar  functions 

porter  the  only  paper  being  published  of  ime  adoption  of  me  American  Atlanta  Journal  and  published  in  a  under  the  aegis  of  the  FPA. 

in  Chester.  Bill  of  Rights,  Colby  College,  Water-  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  had  a  large  Alex  Faulkner,  of  the  London 

_  aimoim^  recently  toat  part  in  formation  of  the  ordinance  Daily  Telegraph,  is  acting  as  secre- 

B.  K.  HARTS  WRITINGS  fun<k  for  erectmg  adopted  recenUy  by  the  City  CouncU  tary  of  the  British  committee,  and 

„  w  »  41,  u*.  “  auditorium  memori^izing  El^ah  ^  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  city  Denys  Smith  also  of  the  Daily  Tele- 

Represei^tive  writmgs  of  Ae  late  Parish  ^vejoy,  America  s  first  martyr  poUce  set-up.  Important  portions  of  ^aph  k  repreSiiting  the  committee 
Bertrand  K.  Hart,  aU  of  jjJich  ap-  to  the  fre^om  of  the  pre^,  will  ortoan^  were  first  sug-  S  Washin^to"  «>"^»ttee 

I^ared  .m  his  column.  The  Side-  sponsored  by  a  committee  ^aded  by  gegtcd  by  Craig.  The  changes  sug-  ®  . 

show,  m  the  Prwtdencc  are  Herbert  Hoover,  and  mclude  nation-  ^y  the  Journal  writer  were  1 7  T  IF-.r 

contamed  in  a  book  publ^ed  re-  ally  known  newspaper  publishers,  recommended  by  Mayor  Roy  LeCraw  I  /  A-eXUigtOIl, 

«>  Employes  in  Service 

name  of  Mr.  Hart’s  column  as  its  title.  Newspaper  members  at  present  on  *  Howard  Kendall  Amerman,  Lexing- 

were  made  by  his  widow,  Philomena  the  committee  include:  Arthur  Hays  REQUIRE  ADS  Herald  proofreader,  left  re- 

Hart,  now  a  columnist  for  the  Prori-  Sulzberger,  publisher.  New  York  cently  for  Fort  Thomas  for  service  In 


17  Lexington,  Ky., 
Employes  in  Service 


Howard  Kendall  Amerman,  Lexing¬ 
ton  (Ky.)  Herald  proofreader,  left  re¬ 
cently  for  Fort  Thomas  for  service  In 


dence  Evening  Bulletin  and  the  Sun-  Times;  Clark  Howell,  publisher.  At-  ^f^al  notices  of  hearings  by  the  the  army.  This  increased  to  17  the 

day  Journal,  The  book  opens  with  a  lanta  Constitution;  Eleanor  Medill  l^dfsua  State  Public  Service  Commis-  number  of  men  leaving  the  Herald- 

foreword  by  Sevellon  Brown,  editor  Patterson,  publisher,  Washington  required  to  be  published  in  Leader  building  during  the  last  two 

of  the  Journal  and  Bulletin,  and  ends  (d.  C.)  Times-Herald;  Joseph  Pulit-  n^spapers  in  cities  of  the  home  years  to  enter  the  U.  S.  armed  forces, 
with  “The  Side-show  Closes  Its  2er,  publisher,  St.  Louis  Post  Dis-  of  the  utilities  affected  as  well  The  others  and  the  branches  of  service 

Doors,”  a  memorial  column  by  George  patch;  Frank  Gannett,  president,  ^  Indianapolis,  George  N.  Beamer,  they  have  entered  are: 

W.  Potter,  chief  editorial  writer.  Gannett  Newspapers;  John  B.  Cous-  Bic^na  attorney-general,  ruled  in  an  Marine  Corps— Albert  W.  Moffet. 

*  ley,  editor,  Alton  Telegraph;  Howard  a  law  enacted  by  the  1941  Air  Corps — H.  M.  Foster,  Martin 

HIIJjS  estate  Davis,  business  manager,  New  York  s®ss|o^  of  Indiana  General  As-  Bowman,  McClelland  J.  Heath,  Bert 

Laurence  Hills  editor  of  the  Paris  Herald  Tribune.  sembly.  Hitherto,  the  commission  had  Branhan,  Robert  Howard  and  William 

^urence  mils,  witor  ot  we  raris  advertised  only  in  cities  where  its  H  Moore 

edition  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  ^^BppCD'T^'TC  CCU^^T 
left  a  net  estate  of  $20,493.16  when  he  wtJnxltOlr  U  i  O  OUllL/UL 
died  March  28  last,  according  to  an  Plainfield,  Vt.,  Dec.  29 — ’The  sec- 


ley,  editor,  Alton  Telegraph;  Howard  enacted  by  the  1941 

Davis,  business  manager,  New  York  °f  Inffiana  General  As- 


hearings  were  to  be  held. 


Navy— Robert  L.  Scott 
Army — Roy  B.  Gaines,  T.  W.  Spears, 
Charles  C.  Gulley,  L.  K.  Shropshire, 


appraisal  of  his  Ainorican  property,  ond  annual  School  for  Country  Cor-  wXtl^X^Xi  B1«ANKS  Charles  C.  Gulley,  L.  K.  Shropshire, 

made  by  the  State  Tax  Commission,  respondents,  sponsored  by  Vermont  The  Los  Anaeles  Time*  haH  oi  Joseph  Kennedy, 

filed  with  Surrogate  Delehanty,  this  daily  newspapers,  will  be  held  at  God-  ready  printed  1500  000  order  hlanirc  fodd  and  William  L.  Stur- 

week.  Under  his  will,  this  passes  over  dard  College  here  on  Jan.  19  and  20,  fQr  its  annual  Midwinter  Number  be-  Sturdevant  was  not  a 

to  his  widow,  Edith  Lockhart  Hills  of  it  is  announced  by  Stephen  Billings,  f^^e  the  war  in  the  Pacific  broke  out  Herald-Leader  employe,  but  was  con- 

Birmingham,  Mich.,  she  being  also  wire  editor  of  the  Barre  Daily  Times,  „nd  the  armv  asked  that  the  annual  "®®f®^  Lexington  Associated 

_ e  .1..  _ j  j: _ » _ *  ii _ 1 _ 1  fw _ ^1 _ 1  “““  army  asxea  inai  me  annual  p__„  k,,-™,  Sn  fV... 


the  executrix  of  the  estate.  Just  how  and  director  of  the  school.  The  school  Pasadena  Toumiftnent  of  Roses  pa  f*^®^  bureau  located  in  the  Herald- 
large  an  estate  Mr.  Hills  left  in  France,  last  winter  was  ducted  by  Jo^  rade  and  Rose  Bowl  football  game  b^  f>“dding. 


the  appraisal  ffied  with  the  Surro-  Hoo^r  assktant  publisher  of  the  cancelled.  Instead  of  reprinting  the  w  m  *  rtl  J  *  Tx_ 

pte  does  not  disclose.  In  addition  to  Brattleboro  Reformer,  and  publishers  blanks,  the  Times  decided  to  use  NAM  Pledges  ItS 

^  widow,  Mr.  HUls  is  survived  by  agree  it  has  raised  the  standards  of  them  even  though  they  contain  ref-  QonnVoa 

two  children,  a  son  who  is  m  the  ad-  correspondence.  erences  to  those  two  events,  thus  sav-  «e*VlCeS  lO  n  011011 


vertising  business,  and  a  daughter. 


erences  to  those  two  events,  thus  sav¬ 
ing  approximately  12  tons  of  news-  In  behalf  of  the  Newspaper  Asso- 
print.  elation  Managers,  the  following  tele- 

■  gram  was  sent  recently  to  President 

BMY  HELPS  AD  MEN  Roosevelt,  Lowell  Mellett  and  James 
_  „  P.  Kirby  by  Gene  Alleman,  president, 

The  War  Department  announces  NAM: 

at  it  will  supply  informational  and  “Complete  facilities  of  the  News- 
ctorial  ^istance  to  advertising  paper  Association  Managers,  Inc., 


— .-.o  — . — daily  in  film  •  news- 

CONVENTION  DATA  '™‘my  hft  ~  .o  mpm 

The  Hendrickson  Publishing  Com-  major  role  in  a  feature-length  movie  JklUYlI  nriiirD  AU  JVlCJN 
pany,  330  West  42nd  St.,  New  York,  of  Albany  life  being  filmed  and  shown  The  War  Department  announces 
publishers  of  World  Convention  Dates,  in  New  York’s  capital  city.  Reporter  that  it  will  supply  informational  and 
monthly  magazine  of  the  convention-  Leo  O'Brien  is  depicted  taking  a  lead  pictorial  assistance  to  advertising 


association  field,  has  issued  a  60-  story  from  Governor  Herbert  H.  Leh-  agencies  wishing  basic  or  background  re^senting  national  and  regional 
handbook  entiUed  man  and  pro^e^  of  his  inte^  material  for  service  to  clients  supply-  and  30  state  press  associations  of  daily 

•pie  Manual  on  Conventions  and  the  editorial  office  and  until  its  de-  mg  Quartermaster  items.  The  volume  and  weeklv  newsnaners  are  at  vour 
MeeUngs.’  The  booklet  combines  into  velopment  into  print  is  traced,  with  a  ©f  requests  from  advertising  agencies  immediate  disposal  for  victorious 
handbook  form  all  the  essential  in-  recordmg  of  c^plete  narration  and  indi^tes  the  advisabUity  for  a  service  SJ^Sn  of  o^  war  We 


lives  and  officers  require  in  order  to  product  of  a  '' 
plan,  promote  and  conduct  successful  camera  crew. 


highly  specialized  needs  of  advertising  ship  of  news  and  in  morale  program. 


conventions,  conferences,  exhibits  and 
similar  events. 

■ 

BUY  COATS  FOR  STAFF 


WRITERS  TEST  MASKS 

Two  reporters  covering  a  test  of 
Army  gas  masks  at  Governors  Island, 


agencies  may  be  served. 

DAILY  HAS  FTRE 

Fire  of  an  undetermined  origin 


New  York,  recently  were  “drafted”  damaged  the  plant  of  the  Bristow 


Your  request  will  become  our  re¬ 
sponsibility.” 

EMPLOYES  BUY  STAMPS 

’The  58  employes  of  the  East  Liver- 


In  order  that  sports  writers  and  for  the  experiment  by  Fort  Jay  of-  (Okla.)  Daily  Record  recently  with  pool  (Ohio)  Review  recently  volim- 
p^tographers  on  the  Worcester  fiwrs.  Libby  Lackman,  New  York  a  $1,000  loss  resulting  and  the  big  leered  100%  in  asking  the  manage- 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Evening  Ga-  Times,  and  Howard  Skidmore,  New  Duplex  presses  put  out  of  commission,  ment  to  deduct  varying  amounts  from 
zette  may  cover  their  outdoor  assign-  York  Herald  Tribune,  who  donned  The  evening  papier  is  on  a  modified  their  pay  checks  each  week  for  the 
ments  in  cold  weather  in  comfort,  masks  for  the  drill,  reported  no  ill  ef-  schedule,  smaller  in  size,  until  repairs  purpose  of  buying  defense  stamj>s. 
Grorge  F.  Booth,  publisher,  recently  facts  from  two  brief  tests  except  have  been  made.  Fire  originated  in  ’The  plan  was  propiosed  by  the  Review 
entered  the  purchase  of  13  fleece-  smarting  eyes  from  the  tear-gas  used,  the  motor  pit  under  the  presses,  de-  chapel  of  Local  No.  318,  ITU,  all  of 
lined  gabardine  coats.  and  peeled  skin  on  exposed  parts.  stroying  the  motors,  rollers  and  tap>es.  whose  members  signed  the  agreement. 
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N.  Y.-New  England 
ANCAM  Meet  Jan.  5-6 

Hie  place  and  problems  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  in  a  nation  at  war 
will  get  spotlight  attention  at  the  New 
York-New  England  divisional  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers  in 
the  Hendrick  Hudson,  Troy,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  5  and  6. 

Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  Jr.,  federal  de¬ 
fense  housing  coordinator  for  the 
eastern  Unit^  States,  will  discuss 
the  realty  picture  in  war  Monday 
morning;  and  specific  information  on 
what  happens  to  real  estate  and  hous¬ 
ing  in  a  city  with  large  defense  plants 
will  be  presented  in  the  afternoon 
by  Clinton  E.  Young,  president  of  the 
S^enectady  Real  Estate  Board. 

Others  on  the  Monday  schedule  are 
Loyal  Phillips,  of  Parish-Phillips  Ser¬ 
vice,  who  will  siunmarize  some  of  the 
facts  imcovered  in  a  recent  survey 
of  the  effect  of  war  on  classified  ad¬ 
vertising;  John  L.  Irvin,  classified  di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  York  Journal  and 
American,  who  will  discuss  some  of 
the  changes  likely  to  take  place  in 
classified  advertising  on  the  basis  of 
experience  during  World  War  I;  and 
Norton  S.  Cole,  Syracuse  Post-Stand¬ 
ard,  who  will  give  a  “Real  Estate 
Roimdup.” 

At  Tuesday  morning’s  sessions, 
Anthony  T.  Powderly,  Rochester 
Democrat-Chronicle;  Edgar  M.  Frink, 
Glens  Falls  Post-Star;  and  Paul  H. 
Fitchner,  Hartford  Times,  comprise  a 
panel  to  lead  a  discussion  on  “Person¬ 
nel  Problems  in  Wartime.”  Another 
panel,  composed  of  Philip  D.  Craw¬ 
ford,  Buffalo  Courier-Express;  Julius 
Schmitt,  classified  sales  manager  of 
the  New  York  Times;  and  L.  WarTen 
Perkins,  Berkshire  Eagle,  will  take 
up  “Emoloyment.” 

“The  Used  Car  Market”  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Robert  R.  Stratton,  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.;  and  Bradford 
Wyckoff,  promotion  manager  of  the 
Troy  Record  newspapers,  will  talk  on 
“Promotion  in  War-time.” 

Evan  Mitchell,  Albany  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News,  is  in  charge  of  the  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon  session,  which  will  be 
devoted  to  presentation  of  the  best 
ideas  of  1941  and  awarding  of  the 
ANCAM  plaque  for  the  suggestion 
considered  outstanding. 

■ 

RAID  ALARM  PLAN 

Charles  C.  Green,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York,  said  in  a  telegram  to  Mayor 
LaGuardia,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense  this  week  that  an 
emergency  air  raid  warning  system 
could  be  improvised  by  placing  or¬ 
dinary  automobile  horns  at  the  exits 
of  each  of  the  615  elevated  and  sub¬ 
way  stations  of  the  city.  He  suggested 
that  they  be  imder  the  control  of 
ticket  sellers,  who  would  receive  sig¬ 
nals  simultaneously.  He  said  horns 
could  also  be  placed  at  all  police  and 
fire  stations. 


END  OF  CONTEMPT  CASE 

The  long  legal  action  by  which  Dist. 
Atty.  Richard  Harvey  sought  to  force 
Tex  Reynolds  of  the  Racine  (Wis.) 
Journal-Times  to  reveal  identity  of  a 
letter  writer,  took  a  new  turn  Dec.  16. 
Mr.  Harvey  said  the  writer  of  the  let¬ 
ter  to  Reynolds’  colunrn  had  volun¬ 
tarily  made  himself  known  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  attorney’s  office.  As  result,  the 
prosecutor  announced  he  would  move 
to  have  contempt  of  court  proceedings 
against  Reynolds  vacated  and  dis¬ 
missed. 


NEW  SCHOLARSHIP 

A  traveling  scholarship  to  “further 
the  good  neighbor  policy  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic”  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism  by 
Generalissimo  Rafael  L.  Trujillo,  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  an¬ 
nounced  recently  at  a  luncheon  given 
in  honor  of  the  new  Dominican  Min¬ 
ister  to  this  coimtry.  Dr.  Jesus  M. 
Troncoso,  at  the  Men’s  Faculty  Club, 
New  York  City.  The  winner  of  the 
scholarship,  to  be  selected  from  the 
1942  graduating  class,  will  receive 
traveling  expenses  to  and  from  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  one  year  on  La  Nacion, 
leading  newspaper  of  Trujillo  City.  A 
similar  award  was  established  at  the 
School  last  year  by  Senator  Enrique 
Santos  of  Colombia  which  provides  for 
employment  on  El  Tiempo  of  Bogota. 
■ 

REPORTERS  "MUGGED" 

Fovu:  Chicago  City  Hall  reporters 
went  through  the  same  routine  as  did 
7,000  employes  of  the  Department  of 
Ihiblic  Works  in  being  photographed 
and  fingerprinted  and  assigned  iden¬ 
tification  cards.  This  was  done  by  the 
FBI  to  protect  the  department  of  pub¬ 
lic  works  from  possible  sabotage.  Re¬ 
porters  who  were  registered  include 
Justin  H.  Forrest,  Chicago  Herald- 
American;  Eldward  Wilson,  Chicago 
Tribune;  John  Pickering,  Chicago 
Sun;  and  George  F.  Deutschle,  City 
News  Bureau. 


AUTO  REPAIR  COPY 

General  Motors  Acceptance  Corp. 
took  800-line  space  in  175  newspapers 
this  week  to  offer  motorists  a  plan 
whereby  they  can  finance  repairs  on 
old  cars  through  the  General  Motors 
instalment  plan.  Campbell  -  Ewald, 
New  York,  handles  the  account. 

■ 

U.  P.  BUREAU  AT  DELHI 

A  new  United  Press  bureau  has 
been  established  at  New  Delhi,  India, 
under  the  supervision  of  Peter  Muir. 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


"HELP  WANTED"  AND  ALL 
OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cast)  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  par  line 

2  timai  —  .80  par  line 
4  titnai  —  .70  par  lina 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 


(Cash  with  Order) 


I  time  —  .50  per  line 
4  times  —  .40  per  line 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
As  an  added  service  to  advertisers  running 
a  four  tima  "Situations  Wanted"  notice, 
their  record  is  placed  in  the  6les  of  the 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Personnel  Service. 
This  complete  registration  assures  adver¬ 
tisers'  qualifications  being  kept  before  em¬ 
ployers  in  the  newspaper,  magaxine,  pub¬ 
licity,  advertising,  publishing,  and  allied 
professions.  There  is  no  fee  for  Personnel 
Service  placement  to  either  employer  or 
employe.  Registration  card  will  be  sent 
four-time  advertisers  upon  receipt  of  copy 
and  payment. 


FORMS  CLOSE  11:00  A.M.  WEDNESDA 

Count  five  words  to  the  line  for  classifie 
ads  of  any  nature.  Minimum  space  accep' 
able  for  publication  is  three  lines.  A 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Box  Number  or  yoi 
own  address  as  the  signature  for  replie 
is  considered  as  thrae  words. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


l‘roperties  fisted  below  ore  offered  either  by 
the  ^bltshers  themselves  or  by  the  more 

reliable  brokers  in  the  field. _ 

For  Sale — Exclaslve  evenlns  dally  domin¬ 
ating  ezpandins  Texas  city  of  10.000  to 
15.000  class.  Circnlation  over  7.000.  Ex¬ 
cellent  earninirs  record.  Details  siven 
only  to  financially  responsible  prospective 
buyer.  Box  291.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

For  Sale:  Southern  afternoon  ezclasiye 
d^y.  county  seat,  population  10.000; 
rich  axricultural  territory.  Gross  $35,000. 
Price  $32,500.  Cash  $15,000.  subject  to 
drsft.  Box  290.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Southern  publisher  wishes  to  sell  profitable 
evening  and  Sunday  paper  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  over  5,000.  This  property  is 
located  in  an  industrial  county  seat,  popu¬ 
lation  more  than  11.000 — and  is  the  only 
daily  newspaper  in  its  county.  For  com¬ 
plete  details,  write  to  Box  315,  Editor  k 

Publisher. _ 

587-fiCid  South.  Population  25.000.  County 
seat.  Well-equipped  daily.  $32,500  cash. 
Murray  E.  Hill.  Broker.  Nashville.  Tenn. 


Nawspapar  Brokars 


Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 

No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
LEN  FEIOUNER  AGENCY,  Nashville,  Mich. 


Harwell  It  Fell,  Birmingham.  Alabama,  have 
for  82  years  negotiated  for  leading  U.  8. 
publishers.  Ask  for  folder — ‘'WHY  A 
BKOKEKt” 


NEWSPAPERS  BOUGHT.  SOLD  AND 
APPRAISED 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  Tower  Times  Square  New  York 


_ Halp  Waatad _ 

In  answering  advertisements  of  the  "Helf 
fFanted"  nature,  it  is  advisable  to  submit 
copies  of  references  rather  than  the  originals. 
Copies  serve  the  purpose  and  avoid  possible 
loss  of  originals. _ 

Advertising  fifan,  preferably  20  to  30,  drsft 
exempt,  wanted  to  fill  out  progressive 
three  man  stafT  Pennsylvania  evening  daily 
in  a  town  of  20,000.  Copy  and  layout 
ability  essential.  Congenial  organization. 
State  age,  background,  references  and 
other  facts  about  yourself.  Photo.  Box 

312.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CLASSIFIED 

Opening  for  young  woman  as  telephone 
solicitor  in  Classified  Department  of 
seven-day  New  Jersey  newspaper.  Experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Opportunity  for  ability. 
Leads  furnished,  -but  own  resourcefulness 
important.  State  age.  experience,  refer- 
ence.  salary.  Box  292.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Firmly  established  daily  newspaper  in  north¬ 
ern  midwest  state  needs  a  man  with 
practical  journalistic  experience,  to  work 
as  assistant  editor,  capable  of  handling 
editor’s  responsibilities.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion  for  one  who  can  qualify.  Prefer  man 
about  45.  Send  picture  with  complete  in¬ 
formation  in  first  letter,  including  salary 
expected  and  references. 

ADDRE.SS:  Box  274.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Newspaper  Manager — must  understand  book¬ 
keeping,  advertising  and  thorough  man¬ 
agement  good  suburban  weekly.  Box  293, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Publicity  Director,  editorial  experience,  at 
once  by  statewide  tax  economy  organize 
tion.  Illinois  resident  preferred.  Box 

272.  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

Sales  Representative:  —  National  organiza¬ 
tion  seeks  the  services  of  experinced  for¬ 
mer  Circnlation  or  Business  Manager  for 
representative.  Must  be  familiar  with 
all  details  of  newspaper  and  good  sales¬ 
man.  Substantial  drawing  account  al¬ 
lowed  against  commissions  which  produce 
from  $6,000  to  $9,000  per  year.  Car 
necessary  and  territory  requires  consid¬ 
erable  traveling.  Write  giving  full  de¬ 
tails  of  experience,  etc.  Box  285,  Editor 

ft  Publisher. _ _ _ 

Wanted:  Capable  young  man  with  experi¬ 
ence  to  manage  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  newspaper  in  sonthern  city 
50,000  population.  Must  be  aggressive, 
ambitious,  and  a  real  salesman.  State  de¬ 
tails  fully  in  first  letter,  including  refer¬ 
ences,  past  responsibilities,  classification 
and  salary.  Splendid  opportunity  for 
right  man.  Box  210,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Syadicate  Featnres 


ONA 

Offers 

A  compact  eupplementary  news  file 

• 

A  daily  military  analysis  column  by 
FLETCHER  PRATT,  standout  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  expert 


A  sparkling  schedule  of  features  headed 
by  weekly  London  columns  by  J.  B. 
PRIESTLY  and  HAROLD  J.  LASKI. 
and  a  Washington  column  by  JOSEPH 
H.  BAIRD. 


Semples,  prices  on  request 

OVERSEAS  NEWS  AGENCY 

lot  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City 


SItaatioas  Waatad 

_ Admiaistrative _ 

Advertising  or  Business  Manager — top  notch 
salesman.  Unusual  background  metropoli¬ 
tan  and  small-city  experience.  Married, 
responsible.  Seek  better  permanent  op¬ 
portunity.  Moderate  salary  and  bonus  on 
increase  preferred.  Box  309,  Editor  ft 
Publisher, _ 

Available  Immediately  —  Business,  local  or 
national  advertising  manager,  45,  with 
twent;r-tbree  years'  experience.  Out¬ 
standing  record  of  accomplishment,  hav¬ 
ing  recently  taken  pi^er  in  less  than  three 
years  from  third  to  first  place  in  local  ad¬ 
vertising,  with  more  than  $15,000  annual 
reduction  in  advertising  expenditures; 
increased  advertising  revenue  in  excess  of 
$95,000.00  yearly.  References  and  de¬ 
tailed  business  history  gladly  furnished. 
Box  106,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Business  Manager,  Comptroller  or  Pnblish- 
er's  Assistant  now  available.  Long  ex¬ 
perience  as  business  and  accounting  ex¬ 
ecutive  on  small-city  and  metropolitan 
newspapers.  Efficient,  reliable.  Refer¬ 
ences  and  business  history  on  application. 
Box  303,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

Can  ahow  you  profits.  Knowledge  all  de¬ 
partments.  Want  to  work  with  owner 
operating  at  a  loss  or  having  a  hard  go. 
Have  connections  for  arranging  loan. 
References.  Box  169,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Employed  Business  -  Advertising  Manager 

seeks  new  connection — his  third  in  nine¬ 
teen  years  newspaper  experience.  Knows 
organization,  production  and  protection  of 
profits.  Age  44,  married,  Protestant.  Uni¬ 
versity  graduate;  top  references.  Logical 
reason  for  making  change.  Would  prefer 
chance  for  investment  if  mutually  agree¬ 
able.  Box  177,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

Due  to  the  sale  of  the  Bridgeport  Times- 
Star,  of  which  I  was  General  Manager, 
I  am  seeking  employment.  For  some 
Publisher  this  is  an  excellent  opportu¬ 
nity  to  pick  up  an  able  Assistant  or  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  very  reasonably.  My  refer¬ 
ences  will  bear  the  strictest  investigation 
and  for  my  record,  I  can  produce  the  re¬ 
port  and  financial  statement  of  the  com¬ 
pany  certified  by  Nationally-known  news¬ 
paper  accountants.  1  am  39  years  old. 
married  and  willing  to  go  anywhere. 

Write  or  wire  W.  H.  Shelton, 

61  Villa  Avenue  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Sitvationa  Wanted 
_ Advertising _ 

Abolish  Author’s  Alterations!  Cut  Compos 
ing  room  Costs  I  Get  copy,  layout,  pro 
duction  right  first  time.  Young  woman 
graphic  arts  major.  N.  Y.  consulting 
typographer,  ten  years  heavy  volume  news 
and  periodical  executive  production  ex¬ 
perience;  lay  out.  mark  up  ads.  make  iit 
pages;  capable  full  charge  mechanical  de¬ 
tail  busy  daily.  Box  194.  Editor  ft  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

Advertising  Manager;  Age  45,  key  execu¬ 
tive  wiUi  twenty-live  years’  experience 
on  second  newspapers.  Complete  knowl¬ 
edge  of  local,  national  and  classified. 
Eighteen  years  of  management.  Outstand¬ 
ing  record  to  show  Publisher  looking  for 
producer.  Location  immaterial.  W.  J. 
Montague,  44  Fairmount  Terrace,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Connecticut. 

Advertising  Manager  —  over  fifteen  years’ 
successful  experience  in  leading  news¬ 
papers,  seeks  permanent  connection  with 
newspaper  requiring  one  with  broad 
vision,  high  standard  and  proven  ability. 
Indefntiguable  worker.  Knows  national, 
local,  classified,  cooperation  and  merchan¬ 
dising.  If  you  need  a  man  who  knows 
how  in  these  changing  times,  conditions 
and  habits,  it  might  pay  you  to  hear  mv 
story.  Married,  with  family.  Now  em- 
ployed.  Box  294.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
Advertising  Manner  or  Salesman — -Draft 
exempt.  42.  Wide  experience  as  manager 
and  salesman.  Complete  history  by  letter. 
References.  Available  at  once.  Box  281. 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Advertising  Salesman — Eighteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience  di.splay  and  classified — large  and 
small  dailies.  Linage  producer,  copy,  lay¬ 
out.  executive  ability.  Reliable,  age  41. 
married.  Box  298.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
Advertising  Solicitor.  Aggressive  young 
woman.  Wellesley  graduate.  One  year 
with  small  daily.  Thoroughly  experienced 
in  handling  National,  in  selling  and  writ 
ing  local  display.  Gets  results  I  Excellent 
references.  Desires  change  to  larger  paper. 
_  display  department.  Box  283,  E.  ft  P.  _ 

ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN... 
Available  Jan,  1st 

Twenty  years  experience — selling  space 
for  newspapers — magazines — radio  and 
business  papers — Thorough  knowledge 
of  national  market  —  Wide  acquain¬ 
tance  with  top  executives  among 
agencies  and  national  advertisers  — 
Would  prefer  management  of  national 
depL  of  newspaper  in  EasL  Familiar 
with  every  detail  of  “front  office”  news¬ 
paper  administration.  Have  traveled 
to  all  parts  of  country  and  Canada. 
Excellent  references. 

Box  230,  Editor  &  Pabli$her 
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Sitnatioas  Wanted 

AdvertiuBi  (Coat’d) 


ATTENTION  NEW  ENGLAND  I 
Admau,  30.  weaned  on  tough  jobs,  seeks 
spot  in  New  England;  manage  and/or 
■  sell;  ideas,  energy,  ability.  Ten-year 
record  of  success:  now  on  big  Eastern 
newspaper.  Boa  286.  Editor  &  Publisher, 
Dependable  youns  married  adman,  well- 
trained  ;  broad  experience  classified  to 
key  accounts  on  large  newspaper,  plus 
outstanding  production  record  as  editor- 
admanager  on  small  newspaper:  want 
admanager’s  job  daily  in  city  10-25  thou¬ 
sand  or  staff  job  on  larger  newspaper. 

Box  296.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Display  Solicitor:  three-and-one  half  years’ 
experience  daily  Held.  Now  manager  of 
daily.  5.000  circulation.  Good,  steady, 
producer.  College  graduate.  Age  26.  mar¬ 
ried.  Draft  exempt.  Box  284.  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ . _ _ 

LOCAL  DISPLAY  SALESMAN 


(.Draft:  Deferrecl-classitication) 

Unusual  local  display  ability.  Efficiency 
Character.  Sixteen  years’  experience  at 
age  35  imparts  .  .  .  competence.  Com¬ 
prehensive  background:  Photo-engraving: 
Metropolitan  ’’combination”  experience: 
"MARKET  RESEARCH"— "SALES  PSY¬ 
CHOLOGY";  Inimitable  writer.  No  ac¬ 
count  too  tough.  To  best  exercise  capa¬ 
bilities  seeks  position  on  paper  (18.000 
ABC)  or  excess  ANYWHERE  in  U.  8. 
A  resourceful,  tenacious,  ‘‘detail  minded” 
man  (settled)  who  will  do  an  outstanding 
job  (or  you.  A  HIGH-TYPE  man  at  only 
$130  a  month. 

For  complete  brochure,  photo,  reply  to: 


BOX  270.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Working  Classified  Manager — age  39.  Six¬ 
teen  years’  experience.  Welcome  a  tough 
job.  Box  302,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sitaatieai  Waatad 

Circolation 


CIRCULATION  EXECUTIVE  AVAILABLE 
Twenty  years’  experience.  Now  employed. 

Box  ^89 _ Editor  &  Publisher 

Circulation  Man,  2  >4  years  with  well-known 
N,  Y.  C.  weekly:  familiar  inspection,  dis- 
tribution.  Box  311.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
ClrcolatlM  Manager.  Successful  record. 
Handled  30,000  to  over  100,000.  Morn¬ 
ing,  evening  and  Sunday  experience. 
Build  loyal  organization.  Maximum  re¬ 
sults — minimum  expense.  Best  references. 
Get  my  record — no  obligations.  Confiden¬ 
tial.  Now  employed.  Box  202,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Manager:  Expert  carrier  promo¬ 
tion.  Practical  economical  methods.  Sev¬ 
eral  years’  experience.  Eastern  states. 
Good  record  and  references.  Box  130, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Circolation  Manager,  employed  twelve  years 
home  delivery  experience,  morning,  eve¬ 
ning  and  weekly  newspapers,  desires 
change.  Good  record.  Box  165,  E.  &  P. 

I  Circulation  Manager,  38.  Eighteen  years’ 
experience  all  phases  of  operation.  Ex¬ 
pert  in  boy  promotion,  economic  manage¬ 
ment  and  original  ideas.  Now  available. 

Box  307,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

Circulation  Manager  available  now.  Over 
twenty  years’  experience.  Believe  in 
practical  and  profitable  methods  to  meet 
present  conditions.  Will  handle  from 
.5.000  to  75.000  circulation  or  would  con¬ 
sider  job  as  assistant.  Box  271.  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Manager  or  Assistant.  Years  of 
experience  on  large  daily  and  Sunday. 
I  Past  draft  age.  Box  282.  Editor  &  Pub- 

'  lisher. _ 

[  Country  Circulation  Manager  of  large  daily 
*  desires  change.  Age  34.  draft  exempt. 
Thoroughly  qualified  in  all  phases  of  work. 
Ten  years’  experience.  Good  organiser — 
consistent  producer!  Available  two  week’s 
notice.  What  have  you!  Box  308,  Editor 

k  Publisher. _ 

Experienced  Circulation  Manager  with  re¬ 
markable  record  wants  connection  with 
j  larger  newspaper  (over  10.000  circ.)  32 

years  old.  married,  eastern  section  pre¬ 
ferred.  Write  Box  279.  Editor  &  Pub- 
‘  lisher. _ 

Honest,  sincere  worker,  now  employed, 
i  wants  work  as  Circulation  or  Promotion 

I  Manager  or  assistant,  preferably  in  New 

[  England.  Have  thirteen  years’  experi- 

i  ence  on  metropolitan  newspaper;  also 

some  experience  in  smaller  newspaper. 
Pleasing  personality,  plus  cooperative, 
conservative  attitude.  Married  and  two 
children ;  abstainer.  I  can  apply  my 
intelligence  and  experience.  Excellent 
references.  Box  268.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sitaatioas  Waatad 
Editorial 


Age  41,  with  exceptional  record  of  achieve¬ 
ments  from  small-town  reporter  to  edi¬ 
tor  and  managing  editor  of  metropolitan 
daily.  Now  employed.  Interested  in  any 
change  that  offers  opportunity  and  per- 
manency.  Box  254.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Apt  young  womau  publicity  writer;  drama, 
music,  movies.  'Thoroughly  familiar  me¬ 
chanical  side.  Three  years  on  southern 
daily,  interesting  N.  Y.  publication  ex¬ 
perience,  hankers  to  handle  woman’s  or 
combination  job.  Daily  only.  Box  197. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Shop  ai—  the  equipment  MART  —And  Sov 

Sew  Equipment  and  Supplies  —  Used  Maelunery  Bargains 
For  the  Printing-Publishing  Field 


SituatioRS  Wanted 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 

AT  YOUR  COMMAND  I 
Draft  exempt,  26,  General  News,  Sports, 
Theater.  Seven  years  free-lance  for  maga¬ 
zines  and  house  organs.  Anywhere,  rea¬ 
sonable  salary.  Sober,  diligent. 

Box  178 _ Editor  A  Publisher 

College  man,  draft  exempt,  married,  with 
more  than  fifteen  years'  experience  as 
reporter,  copy  reader,  sportswriter,  re¬ 
write  man,  seeks  desk  or  sports  job. 
Prefer  New  England  or  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  but  will  go  anywhere.  Box  185, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Dependable,  alert  young  man  who  edited, 
made-up  national  trade  weekly,  did  war 
relief  publicity,  seeks  reportorlal  position 
on  daily.  Age  24,  A.B.,  M.S.  (Columbia 
journalism).  1-B.  Box  314,  E.  A  P. 
Editor,  nine  years’  experience  weekly  field: 
university  graduate.  30.  married,  draft- 
exempt.  Seek  weekly,  daily  connection. 
Now  employed.  Box  276.  Editor  A  Pnb- 

lisher. _ 

Experienced  newspaperman,  draft  deferred, 
seeks  new  newspaper  job.  Six  years’  ex¬ 
perience  leading  Eastern  daily — 18 
months’  experience  as  scientific  and  in¬ 
dustrial  feature  writer  and  editor.  Jour¬ 
nalism  School  graduate.  Now  employed. 

Box  300,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Experienced  reporter,  desk  man  (wire  and 
local)  seeks  big  daily  work.  Handled  all 
editorial  jobs.  A-1  head  writer.  Young. 
Employed.  Box  301,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Experienced  reporter,  Yale  A.B.,  28,  mar¬ 
ried,  wants  job  as  book,  drama,  movie 
critic.  Highest  references.  Draft  ex- 
empt.  Box  199,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

Girl  Editor,  23,  journalism  B.A.  Two  years’ 
newspaper,  magazine  experience.  Short¬ 
hand,  references.  Box  288,  E.  A  P. 

MANAGING.  CITY  EDI’TO^R 
WHO  KNOWS  HOW 

to  make  a  good  paper  better,  available  to 
publisher  of  10  to  20  thousand  circulation 
paper.  East  preferred.  Metropolitan, 
small-city  background.  Never  unem- 
ployed.  Age  45,  married.  Box  304,  E.  A  P. 

News,  editorial,  feature  writer  and  execu 
tive.  45.  Broad  experience  Midwest  and 
East,  both  small  and  large  fields.  Con¬ 
tinuous  unblemished  employment  record. 
Welcome  interview  at  my  expense.  Mini- 
mum  $75  weekly.  Box  295,  E.  A  P. 

Reporter,  editorial  writer,  newscaster:  daily 
experience;  Vale  ‘37.  Draft  deferred, 
home  from  Brazil.  Still  likes  to  eat.  Any 
suggestions!  Box  191,  E.  A  P. 


REPORTER  OR  WASHINGTON 
CORRESPONDENT 

Able  newsman,  familiar  with  Capital  news 
sources,  available  for  full,  part-time  cover¬ 
age.  Albert  S.  Keshen,  202  Adams  Street. 
N.E.,  Washington.  D.  (j, _ 

Researcher,  writer,  woman,  85;  four  years’ 
contribution  to  universal  encyclopedia — 
literary,  biographical,  historical,  scientific 
articles.  Feature  articles  published  in 
periodicals.  Knowledge  of  shorthand. 
Position  desired  as  writer  or  researcher 
any  part  of  the  United  States.  Refer- 
ences.  Box  310,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Skirt;  28;  live-wire;  it;  Reporter’s  job — 
society,  features,  news.  Box  299,  E.  A  P. 

S  O  S — Wife  says  find  daytime  Job! 

Telegraph  Editor,  29,  five  years’  comprehen¬ 
sive  experience,  university  journalism 
graduate,  draft  deferred  (one  child).  Best 
references.  Prefer  West  or  midwest, 
small,  aggressive  daily — eventual  oppor 
tunity  for  investment.  Oh,  yes — now 
employed  (nights)  I  Box  305,  E.  A  P. 

Sports  Editor  Eastern  Dally  in  city  of  65.- 
000  seeks  smaller  berth  on  larger  news¬ 
paper,  Young,  draft  exempt.  Box  209, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Telegraph,  city,  news  editor;  copyreader; 
cited  for  reliability,  initiative,  news  judg¬ 
ment,  makeup:  experienced  weeklies^ — 
125,000  dailies;  45.  single:  temperate, 
earnest,  amiable;  top  references;  any 
where — prefer  east:  reasonable.  Box  287. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Macboalcal  tgalpmaat  ^er  Sal* 

Duplex  mat  roller  for  sale.  Ideal  for  less 
than  page  size  commercial  work.  Bed 
size  80"  X  86*.  Size  over-all  56'  x  66'. 
Equipped  with  5  horsepower  A.C.  motor 
belt  drive.  Write  Aberdeen  American- 

News,  Aberdeen.  South  Dakota. _ 

Duplex  Pre.'s  8  page ;  model  C  Intertypes ; 
Linotypes,  models  5-8,  14;  Cylinder  and 
Job  equipment.  Automatics. 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts.  Phila.,  Penna. 
Seven  fonts  Linotype  52  w/Gothic  53  marked 
7  triangle  30:  four  fonts  10  pt.  DeVinne 
w/ Antique  53,  marked  10-12:  font 
28-23  and  34-15  Erbar  medium  condensed: 
short  font  18-79  Old  Style  51:  two  short 
fonts  each  18  and  24  pt.  Chelt  bold  cut 
to  run  in  28  aux.  channel  of  Model  14. 
Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun  &  Citizen-Leader. 


Maehaaleal  Eqalpmaat  Waatad 

Wanted:  Single  width  Goss  press,  12% 
inch  printing  diameter,  21%  inch  cut-off, 
or  deck  tor  same.  Give  full  details  and 
prices.  Box  120,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 
escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  ns 
your  needs. 

MONTGOMERY  A  COMPANY 

Towanda _ Penna. 

Newspaper  Equipment  Bought  or  Sold 
Geo.  O.  Heffelman.  406  W.  Pico.  Los  Angeles 
Wanted — 8  newspaper  chases.  Measure¬ 
ments:  outside;  26^  inches  long,  23^ 
inches  wide.  Inside;  23  inches  long. 
19%  inches  wide.  Screw  quoins.  Box 
297.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Editorial  (Gint’d) 

Trained  reporter,  publicity  woman,  33. 
wants  responsible  job  on  daily  or  with 
publicity  or  advertising  firm.  Degree. 
Six  years’  editorial  experience,  two  years’ 
metropolitan  publicity  firm.  References 
show  talent,  industry,  initiative,  enthu¬ 
siasm,  good  business  head.  Box  255. 

_ Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

Washington  Correspondent— Vigorous  young 
veteran  of  15  years,  broad  background, 
liroven  record  and  fine  reputation,  knows 
Washington  like  a  book.  Wishes  to  de¬ 
vote  full  time  to  Washington  correspond¬ 
ence.  Already  represents  four  newspa- 
liers  and  one  magazine  in  part  time  ca 
pacity  as  news  writer  and  columnist. 
Six  years  in  present  full  time  position. 
Best  of  contacts,  best  of  references.  Look¬ 
ing  for  had  work  with  a  future.  Box  277. 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Washington  Correspondent,  mature  able 
writer;  News,  trade  or  association  papers 
— Magazines.  Pull  or  part-time.  Have 

office.  Box  280.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Woman  Editor- writer,  over  35;  employed 
national  organization.  Experienced  music, 
education :  newspaper,  magazines,  books, 
layout.  Executive  ability.  Box  313,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. _ 

Woman  reporter  wants  job  on  midwest  news¬ 
paper,  trade  journal,  radio.  Kansas  Uni¬ 
versity  graduate.  Can  write.  Experi¬ 
enced.  Excellent  references.  Employed. 

Box  306,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Writer:  Young  man.  draft-deferred,  seeks 
position  on  magazine,  trade  paper,  news 
paper.  Box  260.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Young  draft  exempt  reporter,  five  years’  ex- 
perience,  seeks  spot  on  daily.  George 
Dorsey,  2744  Pine  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago, 

Illinois. _ 

Young  Washington  correspondent  wants  to 
represent  your  newspaper  or  magazine  in 
Washington.  Box  203,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Composiaq  Room  Equipmoat  For  Solo 


Buy  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing  room. 

LINOTYPE  MAINTENANCE  COMPANY 

496  Broome  Street _ New  York,  N.  Y. 

Again  and  again,  far-sighted  executives  of 
modern  newspapers  find  that  exclusive 
developments  of  Blue  Streak  Linotypes 
effect  startling  economies  with  faster, 
less-complicated  opi-ration  and  up  keep. 

C""UNDTYPe=) 

A  Blue  Streak  saves  more  than  It  costal 


Photo-Eaqravtuq  Equipmoat  For  Salo 

Complete  half-page  Wesel  camera,  60  line 
screen.  Douthitt  control,  arc’s.  Goers  lens, 
available  at  sacrifice  price.  Now  being 
used.  Send  all  inquiries  to  Box  22^ 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


For  Sale  —  Reconditioned  Photo  Engraving 
Cameras  with  arc  lamps,  several  different 
types  and  sizes — some  with  lenses. 
CHEMCO  PHOTOPRODUCTS  COMPANY 
230  W.  41st  Street  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Photo-Engravlng  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBAROEK  CO. 

110  Fulton  St.  538  8.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  111. 


Press  Room  Equipment  For  Sale 

Eight-page  Model  A  Duplex  flatbed  web 
press,  operating  daily,  good  condition,  be¬ 
ing  replaced  with  larger  press.  'TRIBUNE 
Company,  New  Albany.  Indiana. 


Mechanical 


Composing  Room  Foreman — Fourteen  years 
working  foreman;  daily;  know  all  depart¬ 
ments — good  executive.  Age  36  ;  married ; 
anywhere  if  permanent,  with  promotion. 
Box  219,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Newspaper  Pressroom  Foreman  —  knows 
both,  black  printing  and  multicolor,  on 
soft  or  hard  blankets;  knows  enough 
about  all  makes  of  newspaper  presses  to 
get  best  printing  results.  I  offer  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  bad  printing.  I  fix  it!  Box 
■3704,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Printer,  capable  typographer  —  now  em¬ 
ployed  as  working  foreman — wants  ad¬ 
man  or  makeup  job.  Box  10,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Situations  Wanted 

Photography 

Photographer.  Pour  years’  broad  experi¬ 
ence.  Draft  exempt.  Young  college  gradu¬ 
ate;  own  complete  equipment.  Sports 
writing.  Original  ideas.  Box  316,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher.  _ 

Photographer,  four  years’  experience  on 
National  paper.  Want  work  in  Detroit, 
or!  Age  27,  own  equipment.  Excellent 
references.  Box  215,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Photographer-Photo  Editor — Fifteen  years’ 
metropolitan  dailies  and  photo  syndicate. 
'Thoroughly  experienced.  Go  anywhere. 
Own  complete  equipment.  Box  2'75,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

Photographer-Retouch  Artist,  33.  8  years’ 
daily.  Married.  exempt.  dependable. 
Photo-darkroom-airbrush  equipment.  Ac¬ 
count  or  salary — anywhere.  Available 
January.  Box  269.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wantod 

_ Promotion _ 

Advertising;  Promotion;  Successful  back¬ 
ground  in  newspaper  display,  classified, 
circulation ;  Radio :  Mercantile.  Fast  on 
the  draw  with  effective  copy,  layouts, 
ideas.  Full  charge  or  assist  top-man. 
Box  265.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Post  Wanted  as  Promotion  Editor  on  maga¬ 
zine  section  (Daily  8.  A.)  Will  work 
double  head — news — advertising — during 
duration.  Box  278.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

PROMOTION  MANAGER 
IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 

Brilliant  record,  eleven  years,  directing  pro¬ 
motion  New  York  daily,  three  well-known 
national  magazines,  prominent  advertising 
agency.  In  past  year  my  campaigns  sub¬ 
ject  of  leading  articles  in  Printers’  Ink, 
Advertising  Age,  Fortune,  etc.  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism  educa¬ 
tion.  I  can  take  complete  charge  local, 
national  promotion.  Outstanding  campaign 
based  on  developing  powerful  market 
story,  careful  research,  use  of  low  cost 
methods.  Constant  flow  of  practical  ideas, 
not  high-pressure.  Age  35,  married,  draft- 
exempt,  sober,  hardworking.  To  prove  my 
story  1  have  pasted  up  a  neat  80  pouna 
portfolio  of  truly  significant  examples  of 
my  work.  Locate  anywhere.  References 
and  detailed  resume  gladly  furnished. 
Reasonable  salary. 

Charles  Van  Cott 

87  Woodland  Avenue  Morristown,  N.  J. 


Hard  to  Find  Personnel? 

Yes,  and  doubly  difficult  to  get  the  right  man  for  the  right 
job,  particularly  today  when  the  armed  forces  have  first  coll 
on  newspapermen. 

These  past  few  weeks  hove  seen  more  and  more  publishers 
and  editors  turning  to  the  "Help  Wanted"  columns  of 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  assistance.  An  ad  giving  full  de¬ 
tails,  both  about  the  job  open  and  the  type  of  man  wanted 
will  bring  worthwhile  replies  from  newspapermen  exempt 
from  military  service. 

CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Tower  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Sitaations  Wanted 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


READING  TWO  recent  books  on 
American  medical  heroes  —  the 
Brothers  Mayo  and  Dr.  William  Henry 
Welch  of  the  Johns 
Two  leeks  Hopkins — ^what  hit  \is 

barest  was  the  fact 
that  the  medical  pro- 

Mediciee  fession  has  made 
more  genuine  prog¬ 
ress  for  human  good  than  any  other. 
Not  even  the  giant  transformation  of 
American  manufacturing  from  handi¬ 
craft  to  assembly  line  has  so  pro¬ 
foundly  affected,  or  promises  such 
far-reaching  effects,  as  the  work  of  the 
medical  men  and  their  scientific  and 
technical  aides.  There  are  still  impor¬ 
tant  realms  which  have  not  even  yet 
been  entered  by  the  doctors,  much  less 
conquered,  but  today’s  medicine 
recognizes  no  insuperable  barriers. 
By  application  of  the  inquiring  mind, 
aided  by  scientific  tools  that  did  not 
exist  a  generation  ago,  they  have 
penetrated  mysteries  which  countless 
generations  regarded  as  sealed  and 
sacred. 

As  we  read  we  wondered  about  our 
own  beloved  craft.  To  what  achieve¬ 
ments  could  we  point  during  the 
period  of  the  past  60  years — the  era 
in  which  Krrh,  Pasteur,  Lister,  Ehr¬ 
lich,  Willard  Parker,  McBumey,  Car¬ 
rel,  the  May  os,  and  Welch,  to  name 
only  a  few,  were  parting  completely 
with  the  past  and,  with  careful,  deli¬ 
cate  tou^,  tearing  the  veil  from 
nature’s  secrets?  Has  our  journalistic 
progress  kept  pace  with  the  thinking 
of  the  scientists?  Are  American  news¬ 
papers  aware  of  the  new  world  that  is 
being  created  for  them  by  the  work 
of  the  men  behind  microscopes  and 
operating  tables  in  countless  medic^ 
centers  across  this  land?  Have  edi¬ 
tors  gotten  behind  the  superficial  as¬ 
pects  of  assembly-line  production? 
Have  any  of  us  ever  really  gotten  to 
grips  with  the  problems  presented 
by  “technological  unemployment” — 
the  condition  created  when  a  madiine 
can  multiply  by  five  or  more  the 
productivity  of  a  single  man  or  crew, 
without  providing  either  a  market  for 
the  added  product  or  employment  for 
the  four  men  apparently  display? 
Are  editors  more  than  superficially 
awake  to  the  questions  which,  com¬ 
bining  politics  and  economics,  have 
brought  millions  of  Europeans — and 
Americans— either  to  despair  or  to 
the  point  of  despair  that  democratic 
government  can  answer  them? 

INCIDENCE  OF  total  war  on  this 
country,  of  course,  makes  these 
questions  and  the  answers  to  them 
academic  for  the  mo- 

TheWor  ment  We  won’t  have 

will  problems  for  the 

next  year,  or  maybe 

Kelecttd  many  years,  disasso¬ 

ciated  from  the  con¬ 
duct  of  war — but  the  questions  men¬ 
tioned  above  will  remain,  after  the 
fighting  ends,  to  be  answered,  if 
democracy  is  to  survive  the  war  and 
the  peace.  It  is  intolerable  that  they 
shall  be  solved  by  the  methods  of 
Hitler;  they  definitely  had  not  been 
solved  by  the  methods  of  Mussolini 
before  he  became  an  Axis  partner 
and  they  are  farther  from  solution  in 
ItsJy  today  than  they  were  in  1922; 
Japan’s  complete  failure  to  wive 
them  within  Nippon’s  domestic  limite 
is  proven  by  the  course  that  her  mili¬ 
tary  people  have  dictated  since  1931 
—the  old  European  plan  of  ^bjugat- 
Ing  other  peoples  and  making  them 
virtual  slaves. 

These  are  questions  that  the  man 
In  the  street  can  imderstand  <Mily 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

broadly  and  dimly.  Not  often  is  he 
conscious  that  the  aches  and  twinges 
that  hit  him  today  might  be  traced 
to  his  childhood  injuries,  ailments,  or 
malnutrition.  Still  less  seldom  is  he 
conscious  that  the  present  diets  and 
medical  care  that  he  and  his  children 
take  as  a  matter  of  course  will  be 
reflected  in  both  population  statis¬ 
tics  and  living  conditions  thirty  years 
from  now.  When  or  if  a  new  mechan¬ 
ical  process  cuts  his  working  time 
from  five  to  three  or  to  two  days  a 
week,  or  a  defense  order  shuts  his 
factory  entirely  for  a  month  or  two 
until  it  can  get  a  government  order, 
he  doesn’t  look  at  the  thing  as  a 
national  question — and  he  can’t  be 
expected  to.  His  immediate  task  is 
to  keep  a  roof  over  his  head  and 
meat  on  the  table — occasionally,  any¬ 
way.  He  can’t  be  expected  to  know 
what  Japan  or  Germany  is  plotting 
to  do  to  us,  nor  to  keep  track  of  a 
long  series  of  apparently  unconnected 
events  and  make  sense  out  of  them. 
Life’s  too  short  and  too  busy  with 
the  daily  necessities  to  permit  worry 
about  what’s  going  to  happen  five 
years  from  now — and  who,  by  taking 
thought,  he  might  ask,  can  add  a 
cubit  to  his  stature? 

*  •  • 

LOOKING  BACK  over  the  record  of 
the  past  five  years,  it  would  seem 
that  newspapers  have  not  only  re¬ 
ported,  but  inter¬ 
prets  Has  preted  with  a  high 
Dene  percentage  of  accu¬ 
racy  the  events  that 
The  Job  have  led  to  our  pres¬ 
ent  state.  There  has 
been  no  lack  at  all  of  warning  in 
print  of  the  totalitarian  menace. 
Newspapers  have  told  the  story. 
Newspapermen  and  women  on  the 
radio  and  in  magazine  articles  and 
books  have  kept  the  siren  tied  down 
for  year  after  year,  and  yet  not  only 
the  man  in  the  street,  but  the  men 
on  the  bridge,  were  seemingly  far  off 
duty  when  Japan  struck  without  offi¬ 
cial  warning.  ’True,  newspapers  didn’t 
have  specific  information  on  the  state 
of  Japanese  arms,  for  the  little  yellow 
men  knew  how  to  keep  their  secrets 
from  print;  apparently,  also,  they 
knew  how  to  keep  them  from  our 
intelligence  corps  and  spies  whose 
business  it  is  to  get  behind  curtains. 
Nevertheless,  for  many  a  month, 
Americans  who  read  their  newspa¬ 
pers  carefully  could  have  known  ^at 
Japan  was  not  going  to  be  balked  in 
her  broad  designs  without  fighting  the 
United  States.  She  took  our  oil  and 
our  steel  as  long  as  people  who  loved 
dollars  were  willing  to  sell  them,  and 
no  one  can  say  that  it  was  without 
warning  when  pieces  of  New  York’s 
dismantled  elevated  railroads  began 
dropping  on  Pearl  Harbor.  Enlight¬ 
ened,  if  imaginative,  journalists  had 
predicted  that  those  exports  would 
come  back  to  us  in  unpleasant  shape. 

In  other  words,  the  newspapers 
have  not  fallen  down  on  the  job  of 
getting  the  news.  ’They  have  kept 
pace  with  the  modem  world  and  they 
have  at  their  command  men  and  wo¬ 
men  who  know  how  to  get  informa¬ 
tion  and  how  to  write  it.  How,  then, 
can  we  explain  the  unwillingness  of 
our  people  in  mass  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  these  ominous  warnings — 
the  stories  that  were  told  in  plain 
print  and  clear  diction  over  the  air — 
warnings  that  the  dictators  were  not 
going  to  permit  us  or  anybody  else  to 
derail  their  plans?  How  can  it  be 
explained  that  a  man  as  undoubtedly 
intelligent  and  patriotic  as  was  Neville 
Chamberlain  could  come  back  from 


the  ignominy  of  Munich  and  tell  his 
people  that  he  had  achieved  “peace 
in  ovir  time.”  How  was  it  that  mil¬ 
lions  in  our  Middle  West  refused  to 
believe  up  to  the  moment  of  the 
Pearl  Harbor  attack  that  war  talk 
was  all  a  product  of  Eastern  scare¬ 
mongers,  munitions  makers,  power- 
hungry  politicians? 

We  can’t  lay  it  to  the  presentation 
of  the  news  in  the  papers.  We  read 
about  six  newspapers  every  day,  and 
from  any  one  of  them  since  the  Spring 
of  1937,  or  for  that  matter  since  the 
Spring  of  1933,  we  could  have  kept  a 
calendar  of  events  that  were  certain 
to  lead  America  into  war  eventually, 
regardless  of  our  wishes. 

What’s  the  answer?  It  probably  is 
tlie  same  one  that  our  old  and  cyni¬ 
cal  professor  of  philosophy  supplied 
a  quarter-century  ago.  He  said,  “You 
can’t  tell  a  man  anything  he  doesn’t 
already  know.”  When  the  old  devil 
said  ^at — and  he’d  been  a  colonel 
of  engineers  in  France  when  we 
flaunted  our  three  stripes  wherever 
they  were  welcome — we  were  naive 
enough  to  push  it  off  as  an  old  man’s 
babbling.  Now,  approaching  the  stage 
of  senility  that  you  reach  after  a 
quarter  century  of  newspaper  work, 
we  are  about  ready  to  believe  the 
dictum  of  the  old  professor — you  can’t 
tell  a  fellow  what  he  doesn’t  already 
know. 

That’s  cynical,  and  we’ve  fought 
against  being  a  cynic  for  a  good 
many  years.  We  don’t  yet  believe  it. 
If  that  old  German  was  right,  what’s 
the  use  of  fighting  for  anything?  Hit¬ 
ler  wins  the  ball  game  and  so  does 
Hirohito  and  even  Mussolini  on  that 
basis.  So — this  writer  will  not  accept 
it.  We’ll  maintain  that  man’s  job  is 
to  keep  on  learning,  and  that  the  job 
of  the  clergy,  the  schools,  and  the 
press  is  to  take  on  teaching — no  mat¬ 
ter  how  unobtrusively. 

If  Koch  had  decided  that  man  could 
not  be  taught  what  he  didn’t  already 
know,  we  should  still  be  burying  mil¬ 
lions  instead  of  hundreds  b^ause  of 
tuberculosis;  if  Walter  Reed  had  been 
content  to  accept  the  current  dogmas 
on  yellow  fever,  the  West  Indies 
would  still  have  been  unlivable  for 
white  men;  if  a  dozen  of  scientists  in 
Germany,  England,  and  America  had 
accepted  pneumonia  as  a  plague 
without  mimical  remedy,  we  should 
never  have  had  the  blessing  of  the 
sulfanilamide  drugs  —  with  all  the 
ramifications  they  have  developed  in 
many  diseases. 

•  •  * 

WE  SAID  before  that  we  couldn’t  find 

fault  with  the  manner  of  presenta¬ 
tion  of  great  news  in  newspapers. 

Maybe  we  didn’t 
lat a  mean  quite  that. 

Gap  Still  There  is  evidently  a 

^  gapbetween  the 

RaMolas  pieces  written  by  the 

reporters  and  the 
ideas  gained  from  them  by  the  read¬ 
ers.  We  might  be  cocksure  and  put 
this  page  on  record  as  pointing  it  out 
— but  this  old  codger  has  been  aroimd 
too  long  to  be  absolutely  sure  of  any¬ 
thing.  A  few  years  ago  he  had  ffie 
answer  to  everything;  today,  on  the 
eve  of  1942,  he’d  hardly  be  ready  to 
bet  on  the  size  of  his  collar.  A  lot 
of  his  ideas  have  been  knocked  into 
dented  ash-cans  for  the  moment — 
but  he  hasn’t  for  one  moment  a  doubt 
that  his  original  ideas  —  centered 
mainly  around  an  American  triumph 
in  the  Pacific  will  eventually  come 
to  pass.  ’That  isn’t  a  bet,  because  it’s 
a  sure  thing — ^but  it’s  the  kind  of  sure 


filing  that  American  newspapers, 
with  their  traditional  certainty  of 
heritage  cannot  be  assured.  Well  have 
to  take  our  chances  on  that 

Anyway,  we  can  be  right  or  we  can 
be  wrong— on  the  African  business 
but  there  isn’t  any  doubt  that  we  can 
be  of  help  to  each  other  if  the  people 
on  the  staff  are  congenial  If  you 
can’t  make  friends  and  coimteract 
dirty  publicity,  we’d  say  that  the  job 
nee^  a  new  man  in  the  post  of  com¬ 
mand  and  without  an  overweening 
ambition  to  be  something  of  major 
importance.  When  and  if  we  get  a 
genuine  air  raid,  hundreds  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  killed  or  hurt  running  from 
peHectly  safe  operations.  Hateful  is 
as  the  thought  that  these  youngsters 
will  wear  themselves  about. 

■ 

27  in  Lowry  Field 
P.  R.  Department 

’The  public  relations  department  at 
Lowry  Field,  Denver,  Colo.,  boasts  a 
staff  of  27  members  on  a  post  that 
schools  and  quarters  less  than  10,000 
men.  ’Ihe  department,  whidi  is 
headed  by  Lt  Aubrey  O.  Cookman, 
formerly  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
occupies  five  offices,  four  photo  labs, 
an  art  room  and  a  filing  room.  ’Two 
news  rooms  house  a  staff  of  10  re¬ 
porters,  rewrite  men  and  featme 
writers.  ’Their  duties  comprise  the 
writing,  editing  and  publishing  of  a 
weekly  post  paper.  The  Lowry  Field 
Rev-Meter,  servicing  Denver  papers 
and  news  agencies,  news  departments 
of  five  local  radio  stations  and  supply¬ 
ing  general  information  to  the  public. 

'The  jfiiotographic  department  is 
headed  ^  Tedinical  Sergeant  Edward 
A.  Lane,  and  is  composed  of  two  offices 
and  the  laboratories.  ’There  are  eight 
men  in  the  department. 

Non-commisaoned  officer  in  charge 
of  the  news  bureau  is  Corporal  George 
F.  Sorgatz,  Jr.,  formerly  rewrite  man 
on  the  New  York  Journal- American, 
telegraph  desk  of  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner  and  Boston  Adver¬ 
tiser  columnist.  I 

Private  First  Class  Walter  M.  Har¬ 
rison,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Rev-Meter,  is 
the  son  of  the  managing  editor  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
the  Oklahoma  City  Times  and  a  news¬ 
paperman  of  experience  himself.  For¬ 
merly  a  reporter  on  both  of  his  father’s 
papers  as  well  as  the  Houston  (Texas) 
Chronicle,  Harrison  later  drifted  into 
the  news  room  of  WKY,  Oklahoma 
City  radio  station  and  Denver’s  CBS 
affiliate,  KLZ. 

Nominally  charged  with  handling 
relaticms  between  the  office  and  down¬ 
town  papers,  radio  stations  and  wire 
services  is  Private  First  Class  Maston 
Jacks,  formerly  city  and  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Citizen 
United  Press  correspondent  feature 
writer  for  the  Arizona  Daily  Star,  of 
’Tucson. 

Private  First  Class  Hal  Kanter,  whe 
handles  news,  features  and  does  car¬ 
toons  for  the  weekly  post  publication 
was  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  Lon^ ! 
Island  (N.  Y.)  Independent  and  Lonf 
Island  Chronicle.  He  also  worked  foi 
a  time  as  a  sports  cartoonist  for  fiu 
Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News. 

Circiilation  of  the  Rev-Meter  L 
handled  by  Private  First  Class 
Ridiard  KeUer,  who  was  district  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Philadelphu 
Record. 

Private  Harold  Neilson,  one  of  fi» 
busiest  lensmen  in  the  office,  was  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Boston  bureau  of  fix 
AP  and  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard-Times.  Other  reporters  anc 
photographers  had  no  professiona  i 
experience. 

’Three  radio  programs  are  the  pride 
of  the  public  relations  office. 


I 


